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THE OUTLOOK. 


F the 670 members of the House of Commons 

585 have been elected as The Ohristian 
Union goes to press. Of these, 291 are Tories, 66 
Unionists or seceding Liberals, 154 Liberals, and 74 
Parnellites. The counties still to be heard from are 
not likely materially to change this result. It will be 
seen that neither party has a majority, but that the 
Tories and Unionists together will have a large 
working majority. Scotland, Ireland, and Wales 
have indorsed the Home Rule scheme ; but the Eng- 
lish boroughs, in which are to be found the great 
body of recently enfranchised voters, have pronounced 
against it. London, chiefly through its working 


population, gives the Unionists nine additional 
seats in the House, and the Nonconformists, who 
have always stood so resolutely by Mr. Gladstone, 


have, in several great centers like Birmingham, 
deserted him. For the first time in forty years 
Birmingham sends a Tory to Parliament. Mr. 
Sexton’s election for West Belfast, the defeat of Mr. 
Brand, the Liberal whip in Cardiff, the largely 
increased majority of Mr. John Morley, and the 
narrow escape from defeat of Lord Hartington, are 
among the episcdes of the struggle from which the 
Liberals get a grain of comfort. We have elsewhere 
discussed the causes of the Liberal reverses. 

Mr. Gladstone will undoubtedly call Parliament 
together, as he promised in case of defeat, and resign. 
This is the straightforward and manly course, and it 
is very certain that he will pursue no other. By 
resigning he will impose upon his adversaries one of 
the most difficult tasks ever imposed upon English 
parties. The Tories and Unionists have worked 
together successfully to defeat Mr. Gladstone, but 
the moment they attempt to combine on a positive 
policy irreconcilable differences will assert them- 
selves. An attempt will probably be made to form 
a coalition ministry under the leadership of the 
Marquis of Salisbury and Lord Hartington. But 
the very formation of such a coalition will 
involve a discrimination against Mr. Chamberlain 
which the Radicals will find it hard to bear. The 
policy of the Tories will be to form an alliance with 
the Whigs led by Lord Hartington, and to give the 
cold shoulder to the Radicals led by Mr. Chamber- 
lain ; at the start an element of discord will thus be 
introduced into the ranks of the Unionists. Coali- 
tion ministries have never been popular or successiul 
in England. Lord Beaconsfield declared that coali- 
tions always found their triumphs brief, and that 
England does not love them. If such a ministry is 
formed, it will probably announce a programme 
which in itself will indicate the immense political 
advance which Mr. Gladstone has so largely secured. 
Such a programme will involve local government 
for Great Britain ; a laborers’ allotment act, substan. 
tially like that proposed by Mr. Chamberlain; an 
agricultural laborers’ dwelling act, framed to attract 
to the Conservative side the great body of agricult- 
ural workers recently enfranchised ; and other meas- 
ures of internal reform. Such a ministry will have 
to ignore the Home Rule question; but that will be, for 
any great length of time, impossible. The Liberals 
and the Irish members, under the leadership of two 
such astute parliamentarians as Mr. Gladstone and 
Mr. Parnell, will form an almost insuperable obstacle 
in the path of a coalition miuistry. The Home Rule 
question cannot be put outside of St. Stephen’s Hall ; 
it will menace all parties and destroy all cabinets 
until it is settled. 

The somewhat meager accounts of the terrific yol- 
canic and earthquake disturbances in New Zealand 
last month indicate that they were among the most 
violent and extensive phenomena of the kind in the 
world’s history. The scene is described as grandly 
and terribly magnificent. Vivid flashes of lightning 
were followed by repeated earthquake shocks 
which quickly drove the terrified people from their 
beds to fly in wild confusion. Oneafter another, sup- 
posed extinct volcanoes burst into eruption, hurling 
streams of burning lava and blue mud and showers of 
stones on the surrounding country. At some places 
masses of flame and hot, crumbling soil rose to the 
height of 4,000 feet. A mountain range sixty miles 
long was one mass of flame and smoke. From lead- 
colored clouds there fell for days showers of fine dust, 
and many vessels at sea were covered with this dust 
and the volcanic ashes. Many small native villages 
were totally destroyed, the people having fled for 
their lives to escape a living burial. At times feurs 
were entertained that the whole island would sink 
into the sea. So far as known, the loss of life was 
comparatively small; but thirty or more people, 








including several of the whites, are known to have 


perished, and it is to be feared that further accounts 
may increase the number. New Zealand is literally 
a new country—newly made geologically as well as 
newly settled. The recent terrible convulsions are 
but the repetition of even more terrific disturbances 
which geologists tell us must have taken place within 
a comparatively recent period. 





Two years ago in June there was an election of 
members of Parliament in Belgiuia under the system 
by which one-half the Chamber or Deputies go out 
every second year. Elections were then held in five 
out of the nive provinces into which Belgium is di- 
vided. The Liberals, who had long been in office, 
were defeated, as many of our readers probably re- 
member, and were succeeded by a Catholic Ministry. 
After an interval of two years the other half of the 
Chamber has gone out, elections have been held in 
the other four provinces, and the result is that the 
Catholic majority has risen from 86 to 97, while the 
Liberal minority has decreased from 52 to 41. It is 
now believed that the Catholic Ministry will practt- 
cally have the support of three-fourths of the members 
of the Chamber of Deputies, and the Liberal defeat, 
which two years ago was ascribed to various tem- 
porary and local causes, cannot be regarded now 
as otherwise than one of serious significance. There 
is little doubt but that this result has been brought 
about in considerable measure by the socialistic 
agitations and riots of the spring. ‘The Liberal party 
had no affiliation with the Socialists, but a Liberal 
Ministry could not ba sustained except by making 
terms with the Radicals, and the Radicals are not 
without socialistic sympathies. The alarm which 
those riots caused has spread among the people at 
large, and they have confirmed the present Catholic 
Minis:ry in power rather than run the risks which 
they imagine involved in arestoration of the Liberals 
to office. Moreover, the Catholic Ministry has con- 
ducted the Government with general prudence, and 
has given few causes for sharp criticism. Whether 
they will preserve this attitude of moderation now 
that they have received from the country so strong 
an indorsement remains to be seen. Secure as their 
position appears to be, their strength undoubtedly 
lies in moderation, and any attempt to enforce an 
ultramontane policy would immediately set in oper- 
ation a decided reaction of adnan name 


There is always a war-cloud in the East. For 
months together it has been no bigger than a man’s 
hand, but it is so full of possibilities of enlargement 
that a few days of newspaper reports can expand it 
so that it will darken half a hemisphere. Unfortu- 
nately, this power of expansion does not lie entirely 
in the imagination of the newspaper reporter. It 
contains in itself elements of positive peril, and no 
one ever knows when the electricity diffused through 
it may be concentrated in a thunder-bolt. Not long 
ago the Emperor of Ruasia sent a thrill of uneasiness 
through Europe by a speech full of mysterious and 
unexpected references to the military strength of the 
Empire. The Moscow speech, supplementing the 
decidedly aggressive proclamation in the Crimea, 
has excited a good deal of apprehension as to the 
designs of Russia in Bulgaria and Turkey. As if to 
confirm these apprehensions of the adoption of a war- 
like policy, the Russian Government has now notified 
the Great Powers that Batoum, on the southern 
coast of the Black Sea, has ceased to be a free port. 
Batoum was ceded to Russia under the Treaty of 
Berlin on condition that it should remain open to the 
commerce of all nations, one of the articles of that 
treaty declaring in so many words that “‘ His Majesty, 
the Emperor of Russia, declares it to be hisintention 
to make Batoum a free and essentially commercial 
port.” Since the Russians occupied the place eizht 
years ago it has become the terminus of the railway 
system which connects the Black with the Oaspian 
Sea, and it lies directly in the path of the Russian 
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advance to Herat. This open and unqualified viola- 
tion of the Treaty of Berlin is interpreted as indicating 
the adoption of an aggressive policy on the part of 
Russia. 


A large army has been concentrated in South- 
ern Russia; the fleet on the Black Sea has been 
thoroughly equipped for service, and the German 
officers, both civil and military, in the service of the 
Sultan have resigned—all facts significant of the near 
approach of another crisis in the Balkans. To these 
must be added the recent speech of Prince Alexander 
at the opening of the extraordinary session of the 
Bulgarian National Assembly, in which that success- 
ful and brilliant prince frankly expressed his delight 
at meeting the representatives of united Bulgaria, 
declared that the union of the Bulgarias is complete, 
and generally discussed the situation asif neither the 
Emperor of Rassia nor the Sultan of Turkey had any 
existence. This speech has naturally excited the wrath 
of the Russian press, and revived the bitter animosity 
of two years ago, when Alexander disappointed his 
Russian masters by ceasing to be their servant, 
and, taking opportunity by the hand, making himself 
master of his own destiny. All these facts taken 
together have expanded the Eastern war-cloud indef- 
initely within the last few weeks, and there are not 
a few predictions that Rassia is getting ready to in- 
vade Bulgaria, and pussibly.to renew the advance to 
Constantinople. 


There seems to be a decided divergence of opinion 
in England, or rather a radical conflict of facts, with 
regard to the state of affairs in Burmah. According 
to some reports, Sir Charles Bernard is pushing on the 
work of reorganization with admirable judgment and 
success, bringing district after district under control, 
planning for the eradication of brigandage—the 
worst evil under which Burmah has ever suffered— 
and generally doing all that a competent reorganizer 
can do under the cireumstances. Oa the other hand, 
the London ‘‘ Times” attacks the administration of 
Burmah as incompetent to utilize the fruits of English 
victory, and declares that the ruby mines near Manda- 
lay have been sold to French bidders who will re- 
establish French influence in Burmah, and that every- 
thing is going awry. In answer to these charges the 
London ‘‘ Spectator’ declares that the French offers 
for the mines have been rejected, and that they have 
been sold to an English syndicate at a rent of 
$200,000 a year, or four times as much as they 
brought the old King Theebaw. Itis clear that, what- 
ever the facts may be, the English have added not a 
little to the cares and perplexities of empire by 
the conquest of Burmah, and that it will tax their 
best administrative skill to make that conquest prof- 
itable. 





The little kingdom of Coreais falling into line with 
Japan and opening her doors to Western civilization. 
She is nominally dependent upon China, but the 
Chinese never interfere with her internal affairs. 
Each year Corea sends a mission to China, bearing 
tribute, which consists mainly of presents to the Em- 
peror and the palace officials. In return for these 
favors the Chinese officials permit the King of Corea 
to carry out whatever projects he sees best. The 
present king has a good many. He has invited an 
American, an ex-consul at Shanghai, to become his 
chief adviser, and reorganize his system of customs. 
He has bought a couple of foreign steamships to 
carry on his coasting trade and collect tribute. He 
has received a shipment of Gatling guns and ammu- 
nition. He has purchased a complete outfit for the 
manufacture of gunpowder. He has procured a com- 
plete Edison electric light plant for his palace. He is 
expecting to introduce American officers in his army 
and American teachers in his schools. Both he and his 
people are buying foreign cloth and foreign furniture. 
It is only to be feared that this progressive king will 
be too progressive, and that his introduction of for- 
eign ideas will be followed by the introduction of a 
foreign debt. 

The Civil Service Commission has made public its 
report upon the charges brought by Commissioner 
Lyman against ex-Postmaster Veazy, of Baltimore. 
The Commission finds that the charges are sustained, 
and that Mr. Veazy violated, not only the spirit, but 
the letter, of the Civil Servicerules. It declares that 
Mr. \eazy was guilty of violating those rules when, 
as appointing officer, he sought for information 
concerning the political epinions of applicants for 
positions in the classified postal service; when he 





failed to discountenance disclosures relative to the 
political opinions of such applicants; and when he 
selected Democrats because they were Democrats, and 
rejected Republicans because they were Republicans. 
The Committee had no difficulty in establishing the 
truth of the charges. Mr. Veazy not only admitted, 
but boasted, that, with two or three exceptions, all 
persons appointed by him, to the number of over 
two hundred, were known to be Democrats and 
‘“‘appointed because they were such.” Mr. Veazy 
stated that when he became postmaster he found 260 
employees, of whom 254 were Republicans. He says 
that he ‘‘could not appreciate the non-partisan 
features of the office, and consequently set to work 
to weed out all the Republicans, except forty-eight 
who had been appointed under the Civil Service 
rules.” In making these removals the Commission 
finds that he was in part justified, and that Civil 
Service reformers make a mistake in clamoring for 
the retention of all the old officers who came in 
under the spoils system. Certainly Civil Service 
Reform will never be thoroughly popularized until it 
accommodates itself to the idea that all sections of 
the community should be fairly represented. When 
the people are convinced that the Civil Service is 
non-partisan, no spoilsman will dare propose to 
change it. The Commissioners promise that in the 
future no Board of Examiners at any custom: house 
or post-office shall be composed entirely of members 
of one party, and that ‘‘no violation of the Civil 
Service act or rules called to the attention of the 
Commission shall escape its denunciation.” 





The fiscal year 1886 has ended with a reduction of 
$50,000,000 in the interest-bearing debt. During the 
month of June alone it was over $9,000,000. Con- 
trary to the prophecies made a year ago, there has 
been an increase of dutiable imports amounting to 
about $50,000,000 in comparison with the previous 
year. The principal of our interest-bearing debt is 
now reduced to $1,210,000,000, and the annual 
interest upon it amounts to but eighty cents per 
capita for the population ofthe couutry. During the 
year the exports of specie have been very great, but 
this gives no cause for alarm, since it is no more 
marked than it was ten, twenty, and thirty years ago. 
A great gold and silver producing country like our 
own ought to export these products of our industry. 
The balance in the Treasury July 1 was $104,000,000. 
In the recent Democratic caucus it was decided that 
a part of this balance should be used in paying off 
three per cent. bonds. These bonds are now quoted 
at 100%, but this price only holds true for those 
** numbers ” which will be called in first. The numbers 
which will probably be called in last are selling for 
105. The holders of these bouds have a great deal of 
influence in Washington, and will! resist any action 
looking toward a speedy payment. 





Following the unfortunate street-car strike in this 
city, and the still more unfortunate switchmen’s 
strike in Chicago, public sympathy largely deserted 
labor orgauizations. Just at thisjuncture the Theiss 
boycott cases were decided, and sentences ranging 
from eighteen to forty-four months in the State 
prison were imposed upon the boycotters. These 
penalties appeared to many to be ont of proportion 
to the crime, and the Central Labor Union called a 
mass-meeting at Cooper Union to condemn Judge 
Barrett’s action. Five thousand five hundred men 
crowded into the hall, and enthusiastically adopted 
the resolutions which were submitted. These resolu- 
tions condemned the action of the court as the ‘ out- 
burst of class hatred by the representatives of the 
capitalistic class ;” they indorsed the boycott as 
“one of the mightiest weapons in the battle against 
spoliation ;” they proclaimed that the laborers would 
‘*hold on to it undismayed by arbitrary judicial 
decisions ;” they recommended the boycotting of 
all those in any way responsible for the decision ; 
and, finally, urged that the laborers furnish financial 
aid to the families of the convicted. One of the 
speakers said that, if the boycott was a crime, ‘‘ we 
will and shall be criminals.” It is understood 
that the authorities, instead of being dismayed at this 
action, are taking steps to fix the responsibility for the 
authorship of the resolutions. When the Landgraf 
cases were disposed of, Judge Barrett held the posi- 
tion that the mere distributing of boycotting circulars 
was a crime. In awarding the sentences, however, 
he was extremely lenient, in most cases only sentenc- 
ing the boycotters to a few days in the city prison. In 
this clemency the Judge showed his wisdom. The boy 
cotters were able to plead ignorance of the law, and, 





though this is never held to justify an offense, it un- 
doubtedly palliates it. 





On July 1 prohibition was inaugurated in both 
Rhode Island and in Atlanta, Ga. In Rhode Island 
the new law is reported to have made a clean sweep 
of thesaloons. During the last week of June a great 
number of families are said to have had jugs and 
even barrels filled with liquor, but those who failed 
to provide themselves in this way are now obliged to 
send out of the State for their supplies. The rail- 
roads are refusing to carry liquor into the State 
except ‘‘small quantities consigned to private per- 
sous, and which there is every reason to believe is 
not to be sold.” The drug stores in Rhode Island 
are reported to be doing well, but there is no an- 
nouncement that any saloon keeper has taken out a 
druggist’s license. In Atlanta the new régime is 
not so satisfactorily established. Several wholesale 
liquor licenses are still in force, and some of them 
do not expire until the middle of October. One of 
these belonged to a smal! grocer who has sold it to 
the Kimball House for a large sum of money. Ac- 
cordingly, the Kimball House has its bar open as 
usual, but patrons are obliged to buy their liquor by 
the quart and retire into a side room to drink it. One 
other firm followed this example. On Friday last the 
police closed these places, amid greatexciiement. A 
temporary injunction restraining the police was ap- 
plied for, and the selling has been resumed. The cases 
are to be tried on the 17th. They involve a constitu- 
tional question of considerable interest. Does a 


State, by granting a license, tie its own hands as re- 
gards futu e legislation ? 


In the letter of our Boston correspondent will be 
found a full report of the conference of Republicans 
in Boston called to discuss the anti-saloon movement. 
Whether fairly and adequately representing the 
sentiment of Massachusetts Republicans or not, the 
action of the conference was definite and unmistak- 
able. It approved the New Jersey movement, 
adopted a series of resolutions which do not attempt 
to carry water on one shoulder and beer on the other, 
and appointed an executive committee to forward 
the general interests of the movement inside 
of the Republican ranks. This is a move in 
the right direction. It evidences more moral 
vitality than any party in Massachusetts has 
shown for a long time past, and if Republicans 
generally have the courage to commit the party to 
an anti saloon temperance movement they will gain 
the support of a great many voters whom they have 
lost, and they will reintroduce into the party that 
element of conviction which has been from the 
beginning its only source of strength. 


The New York fire insurance cempanies, in order 
to put an end to ‘‘ the cut-throat system of competi- 
tion now practiced,” have united in a new Tariff 
Association. The expression, ‘‘ Tariff Association,” 
is conceded by all good critics to be much more 
dignified and respectable than the expreasion ‘‘ pool.” 
A pool has been decided again and again to be 
illegal. Some judges have gone so far as to use the 
word criminal. This ‘* Tariff Association” is merely 
formed to suppress the ‘guerrilla system” now in 
vogue, and it proposes incidentally to promote the 
interests of the general public. This might, at first, 
seem difficult, yet the insurance men tell us that the 
present system of low rates is in danger of driving 
many of the foreign companies from the field, thus 
leaving the public of the metropolitan district at the 
mercy of the local companies. In order to prevent 
this evil, the companies are entering into a combina- 
tion which will fix higher rates for the insured and 
smaller commissions for the agents. The under- 
writers eagerly protest that this movement is not 
directed against the larger buildings and firms, but 
only against the smaller houses. 





A correspondent sends us an editorial article from 
the ‘‘ Academy,” containing some interesting statis- 
tics bearing upon the Greek question. The editor of 
the ‘‘ Academy” is Dr. George A. Bacun, of 
Syracuse, and the statistics can be relied upon as 
frank and fair. Dr. Bacon reports that ‘‘there is 
little doubt that the sale of Greek books has increased 
during the past thirty years one hundred per cent. 
faster than has the population.” About six hundred 
high schools and academies made reports to Dr. 
Bacon in answer to questions he had submitted them. 
From these reports the following summary was 
gathered : . 

‘* Where there were 100 studying Greek in 1865 there were 
142 in 1875 and 944 in 1885; seventy per cent. of the 
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teachers encourage the study of Greek; ten per cent. 
exercise no influence; while twenty per cent. (almost ex- 
clusively in the smaller schools) discourage it... . Some 
of the Western high schools have made no provision for 
Greek, and others have discarded it. . . . Where there were 
100 pupils taking Latin in 1865, there were 232 in 1875 and 
533 in 1885.”? 

There statistics indicate a wholesome advance of 
the nation in higher education, yet they hardly justify 
our correspondent in assuming that they conflict with 
the positions taken in the recent article upon ‘‘ The 
Anti Greek Movement.” During the thirty years in 
which the number of Greek books published increased 
twice as fast as the pupulation, the public ex- 
penditure for education increased five times as fast 
as the populatio”. In addition to this, a much larger 
proportion of this public expenditure is now devoted 
to higher education. The Christian Union holds that, 
properly and thoroughly studied, the Greek language 
is a source of the highest culture. But to those who 
regard it as mere etymological drudgery, the value of 
the compulsory study of Greek is questionable. 


Notwithstanding the damage done by the terribly 
hot weather in the Northwest, the wheat prospects 
are still excellent. The injury done by the heat and 
drought seems to have been confined to Southern 
Minnesota and Northern Iowa, and adjacent sections 
of Wisconsin and Dakota. The reports of failures in 
Chicago and St. Louis, resulting from the prospect 
of a general failure of the wheat, are not to be 
accepted as having any especial significance. The 
interests of speculators are apt to dictate many of 
these dispatches. The ‘‘ Rural New Yorker” estimates 
the probable yield at 295,000,000 bushels—only 
5,000,000 bushels less than the estimate made in the 
last report of the Agricultural Bureau. 





CONGRESSIONAL PROCEEDINGS.—During the past 
week there has been considerable discussion of the 
pension vetoes. The Senate Committee on Invalid 
Pensions submitted two reports, one condemning 
and the other commending the action of the President. 
The President meanwhile continues to send in his 
vetoes. During the present session 565 special pen- 
sion acts have become laws and 90 have been vetoed. 
——tThe President has sent to the Senate the nomina- 
tion of Fitz John Porter to be colonel in the Army of 
the United States, and to rank as such from May 14, 
1861.——The President has vetoed a bill granting 
toa railroad the right of way through the Indian 
Reservation of Northern Montana.——It is estimated 
that the Legislative Appropriation bill in its present 
shape will reducethe force in the Treasury Department 
by 160. ——A bill establishing a National forest reser- 
vation ou the headwaters of the Missouri has passed 
the Senate. ——The Senate, in considering the River 
and Harbor bill, has added largely to the amounts 
appropriated by the House. On Saturday last it con 
sidered the proposition appropriating from $10,000,- 
000 to $25,000,000 for the construction of the 
Hennepin Canal.—tThe Fortifications Appropria- 
tion bill, as reported to the House, appropriates but 
$620,000, as against $725,000 last year. The counsels 
of Mr. Tilden have not prevailed.——The members 
of the Senate Judiciary Committee who were opposed 
to Mr. Beck’s Attorney bill have reported a substi- 
tute which forbids members of Congress from being 
employed in any way by any corporation whieh is in 
any way dependent upon national legislation. It is 
not supposed that the Committee expects this bill to 
become a law. 





GENERAL ITemMs.—Henry Ward Beecher continues 
to attract great crowds to his preaching in London. 
On Friday, at a banquet in.his honor given by Mr. 
Gillig, he proposed the toast, ‘‘ The Anglican Pastor- 
ate.” His first lecture will be given next Monday. 
——tThe latest development of the boycott is in 
astrike for higher wages by 250 colored plantation 
hands in Arkansas, who have prevented other hands 
by violence from taking their places. They claim to 
be Knights of Labor. ——The Great Powers will protest 
against the closing of the port of Batoum by Russia. 
— Cholera is gaining ground in Italy.——The 
Republican editors of Ohio have held a meeting to 
protest against the non-investigation of the charges 
against Senator Payne.——The Broadway Railroad 
Company has at last recognized the authority of 
John O'Brien as Receiver.——Ex-Alderman Waite, 
witness in the bribery cases, has been locked up.—— 
The Lake Shore road is still running trains with an 
armed guard.——General John B. Gordon, of 
Atlanta, has secured the Democratic nomination for 





the Governorship.——A verdict for $240,000 has 
been rendered against the Western Union Telegraph 
Company for cutting the wires of the Bankers and 
Merchants’ Company last year.——-M. de Lesseps has 
issucd a circular appealing for funds for the Panama 
Canal enterprise. The Lottery Loan scheme has been 
withdrawn. O. D. Graham last Sunday passed the 
Whirlpool Rapids at Niagara Falls in an iron-bound 
cask without serious injury.—Another invasion of 
the Oklahoma territory is projected. Extensive 
forest fires have been raging in Wisconsin. 














MR. GLADSTONE’S DEFEAT. 


ec the entire returns from the English 
elections have not yet come in, there is no 
longer any doubt of Mr. Gladstone’s defeat by a very 
considerable majority. So far as his adversaries are 
concerned, their gain is more apparent than real, and 
the difficulties of their victory, enumerated in the 
Outlook, are likely to prove in the end as disastrous 
as defeat would have been. But, ona clear, definite 
issue, Mr. Gladstone has been beaten by the body of 
voters who owe their political privileges more to hin 
than to any other English statesman. Ireland, Scot- 
land, and Wales have stood manfully by him; but 
England has rejected the Home Rule plan, and that 
rejection has come largely from the boroughs, in 
which are to be found the great majority of those 
Englishmen that were recently enfranchised. It is 
the Eaglish democracy which has defeated Mr. Glad- 
stone’s wise and beneficent plan for Irish self-govern- 
ment. 

Mr. Gladstone put the whole matter in a nutshell 
when he declared that England had yet to be educated 
on the great question which English misrule in Ire- 
land has forced upon the nation. Whatever may be 
said with regard to the sentiment of the »pper classes, 
it does not seem possible that the common people of 
England would have defeated so wise and thoroughly 
a democratic measure as that which Mr. Gladstone 
presented to the country if they had thoroughly 
comprehended it. There are many reasons why their 
comprehension was inadequate. They have but 
recently come into the possession of the highest 
political privileges, and but recently assumed the 
greatest of political responsibilities. Heretofore the 
questions of public policy which have agitated Eng- 
land have concerned them as little, in one sense, as 
the question of expelling the French princes, or the 
adoption of the Civil Service Reform in this country. 
They have had absolutely nothing to say on any of the 
great questions; the English Government has been con- 
ducted, so far as their voice was concerned, as if they 
did not exist. It is only within the present year that they 
have become voters, and that the political parties have 
approached them with information, argument, and 
appeal. The Irish question is an old and distressing 
one. All through England the stories of recent out- 
rages by Irish anarchists have aroused deep and not 
unnatural aversion and fear. Suddenly, and without 
previous education by discussion, these English voters 
are called upon to confer upon people whom they 
have long distrusted, and even hated, a power which 
has hitherto been exercised by their own Parliament, 
In the few months which have elapsed since the Irish 
question came to the front there has not been time 
to clear the field of old animosities, prejudices, and 
ignorances. If Mr. Gladstone could have spoken in 
every election district there would have undoubtedly 
been a different result. But, in the nature of things, 
any such direct personal appeal to the great body of 
new voters wasimpossible. They are not, as a rule, 
readers of newspapers; they learn slowly, and in 
such a matter as the giving of home rule to Ire- 
land the process of learning would have involved 
as a preliminary step the still more difficult proc- 
ess of unlearning much which they had learned 
by heart in former years. They have defeated a 
great act of justice, but in all probability they have 
defeated it through ignorance and not of intelligent 
purpose. 

A victory which has been won through the igno- 
rance of a great body of voters can never be either 
lasting or fruitful, and Mr. Gladstone will bear his 
defeat with the courage and cheerfulness which are 
possible only to a man who believes that a principle 
can never be permanently driven from the field. He 
will have the consciousness that every month will 
tell against his adversaries and for Home Rule ; that 
every hour of discussion will weaken their position 
and strengthen his; and that the day of a reversa 
of the judgment so hastily pronounced, after a too 
brief and inadequate trial, will not be, in the nature 





of things, long delayed. The great work of a states- 
man is not so much the adoption of constructive 
legislation as the political and moral education of the 
nation, and in this latter work Mr. Gladstone has 
achieved an eminent success. In a single session of 
Parliament, and within the space of a few brief 
months, he has taken the Irish question out of the 
hands of agitators and out of the region of purely 
sectional discussion, aud made it the foremost issue 
in national politics ; he has committed a large and 
influential section of the Liberal party, both leaders 
and constituents, to the principle ; he has arrayed 
nearly one-half the entire electorate of Great Britain 
in its behalf; and he has totally transformed the 
condition and spirit which has hitherto surrounded 
and dominated the discussion. Hereafter the ques- 
tion of home rule for Ireland will not be the cause 
of a few Irish members of the House of Commons 
and a few malcontents in Ireland; it will be the cause 
of a great English party, with all the resources of 
& great political history and org:nization behind it. 
His adversaries, united for the moment on the nega- 
tive issue of defeating a po-itive policy, are divided 
at every other point. It will be impossible for them 
to hold together. It will probably be impossible for 
them to frame any scheme for Ircland less states- 
manlike, comprehensive, and final than that which 
Mr. Gladstone himself has devised. It is not impos- 
sible that the Tories, who care only for success, will 
turn round and substantially propose the very scheme 
which they have now beaten at the polls. but in 
that event they will only justify the wisdom of the 
great Liberal leader, and will become simply the 
executors of his purpose. The principle of home 
rule for Ireland is not yet established, but it is clearly 
inevitable. England cannot now settle the Irish 
question until she settles it substantially along the 
lines which Mr. Gladstone has indicated ; and this is 
his substantial and permanent success, only for the 
moment dimmed by the verdict at the polls. 








A WORD OF COMMENT. 


NDER the caption ‘‘ More Exactly,” the ‘‘ Con- 

gregationalist” attempts a defense of the 
policy inaugurated by the present Home Secretary of 
the American Board. The ‘‘ exactness” lies in a 
careful avoidance of existing issues. For instance, it 
gravely argues that the Board is bound to send out 
missionaries of ‘‘ evangelical ” faith as distinct from 
‘‘unevangelical”—as though anybody questioned 
this. Then it proceeds to define what it means by 
‘*evangelical,” adducing ‘‘the nine articles which 
constitute the doctrinal basis of the Evangelical 
Alliance.” Now, any one who reads these articles, and 
is familiar with the points insisted upon by the Home 
Secretary in his recent examinations of candidates, 
will see at once that these points of doctrine, without 
exception, are outside of the beliefs which form the 
doctrinal platform of the Alliance. This, indeed, is 
the substance and gravamen of our charge—that 
evangelical men, as determined by the Commission’s 
creed, or by that of the Alliance, or by any simply 
evangelical standard, are now excluded, under the 
Home Secretary’s policy, from entering the serv- 
ice of the Board to preach the Gospel to the 
heathen. 

Under the same heading, ‘‘ More Exactly,” the 
** Congregationalist” asks : ‘*‘ Can there be the shadow 
of a doubt that the immense—the immeasurable— 
majority of all who put their money into its [the 
Board’s] treasury for missionary employ disfavor and 
deprecate, as disastrous to all success, the sending 
out of men who propose to preach probation after 
this life to those who sit in the region and shadow of 
death?” In its connection this language plainly 
intimates that persons proposing to preach to the 
heathen that they will have a future probation have 
applied to the Board for appointment as mission- 
aries. We have never heard of suchacase. Certain- 
ly, not one such is included among those to which 
we referred in making our charge. Every one of 
these men has proposed to carry no other message 
than the old one: ‘‘ Now is the acceptable time ;” 
in ‘‘none other Name.” Our reproach upon the 
present policy of the Secretary is, we repeat, that it 
is ‘‘ exactly” such men whom he is turning off from 
missionary service. 

The ‘‘ Congregationalist’s” main effort in its 
editorial raises a new issue. The Board, it argues, 
is a close corporation. The illustrations used suggest 


that the writer of the editorial has a very exalted 
idea of the Board’s independence of the churches, 
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The Pradential Committee in appointing a missionary 
is likened to a merchant engaging ‘‘a six-hundred- 
dollar clerk.” The churches, acting through ordaining 
councils, and thus attesting a candidate’s soundness 
in the faith, are like ‘‘ a commercial college ” that 
certifies to said clerk’s proficiency. The Prudential 
Committee is as independent in its judgment as the 
merchant. Or, the churches sustaining the Boards 
are like the ‘‘ Unitarian” who recently gave a large 
sum to the treasury of an evangelical benevolent 
society. It is not our purpose now to argue the grave 
question thus introduced into the discussion by the 
‘‘Qongregationalist.” We simply call attention to the 
fact that it is brought forward and made an issue 
by an advocate of the Home Secretary’s policy. This 
is the natural logic of the situation. If the Secretary 
can dictate a creed, if he can make it a test, or if the 
Prudential Committee can, it must be necessary to 
maintain, as does the editorial in the ‘‘ Congregation- 
alist,” the close corporation theory of the Board to its 
full extent of irresponsibility and prerogative. 
Whether this is a necessary or wise policy for the 
Board is another question. 





PAUL HAMILTON HAYNE. 


HE announcement of the death of Mr. Hayue, 

at his home in Columbia County, Ga., on Tues- 
day of last week, bas called forth a widespread 
expression of sorrow and loss. Living out of the 
world, there was something in the poet’s personality 
which excited general interest in his life and work. 
It was often noted that his name appeared in the 
newspapers constantly, and almost always in con- 
nection with some description of his habits or 
surroundings. This constant appearance of his 
name in the public prints was not due to the skillful 
system of self-advertisement which some writers of 
leas note employ to exploit themselves and their 
works, but to a genuine and magnetic quality in the 
man which made him a host of friends glad to serve 
him by report of his activities in all directions. Now 
that he is gone, this interest will discover itself in 
numberless accounts of the poet and his works 
through the length and breadth of the country. 

Mr. Hayne was pre-eminently a poet; a man of 
genuine lyrical gift, true to his vocation, and wholly 
devoted to his art. In this age of multiplied social 
activities, which frequently drain and despoil the 
richest lives, Mr. Hayne lived apart, under the 
shadow of the solitary pines, finding his chief com- 
panionship in the two who stood nearest him, and 
his chief resource in books and the practice of his 
art. As he was in a measure isolated from men in 
his daily life, so was he in large measure withdrawn 
from the currents of contemporary thought and 
fashion in literature. He was not out of sympathy 
with the intellectual movement of his time, but he 
was essentially an individualistic poet ; he sang not 
so much the last results of research and the move- 
ment of mind as the ancient and imperishable joys 
and sorrows of the heart. He was not deaf to the 
voices which rose clear and penetrating from the world 
about him, but he always listened for the voice with- 
in; and that voice still speaks in the verse which he 
wrote, and which remains, not only as the work of his 
life, but as a genuine revelation of himself. He did 
not belong in the ranks of those whose office it is to 
interpret the age to itself ; who penetrate and illumi- 
nate all knowledge with imagination, and lay bare in 
sudden flashes of light the whole movement of things ; 
it was his function to speak out of the depths of his 
own individual life, and to touch again with the 
passion of his song the themes that are as old as time 
and as new as the breaking of the dawn after the 
night or the silent march of thestarsinto the heavens 
which the sun has deserted. 

The personal note is dominant in all Mr. Hayne’s 
poetry. Other men might sing for the age ; he sings 
for himself. The deep and passionate tenderness of 
his verse is a new element in a body of poetry which 
has largely reflected the reserve and reticence of the 
New England temperament. Love and loss, the 
anguish of fading hope, the joy of returning ideals, 
were not moods of mind with him, susceptible of 
impersonal, artistic treatment; they were real and 
vital experiences, rising into expression as naturally, 
and often as unconsciously, as the seed rises into the 
stem and flower. His thought was always touched 
by the poetry of deep emotion ; it was sometimes 
obseure, but it was always intense, and on occasion 
passionate, in expression. There was in him a deep, 
rich emotional life, often rising into the region of 
clear consciousness, but always reaching downto the 








very sources of experience ; an unexplored realm of 
motive and imagination as imperfectly represented in 
his verse as the fathomless mass of the ocean is 
represented by the waves that sing or moan upon its 
surface. It is this deep, interior life of instinct, 
emotion, and impulse which gives Mr. Hayne’s verse 
not only acertain unity of conception, but a depth 
and subtlety which suggest the mystery and splendor 
of the Southern forest. There were deeper things in 
life to him than ever rose into the clear light of 
logical thought ; things which the poet himself feels 
by some instinct peculiar to himself, and which he 
can only convey to others by hints and suggestions. 
In this emotional quality, in the clearness and 
predominance of his lyrical gift, Mr. Hayne discovers 
both his strength and limitations. 
voice, of peculiar, and at times penetrating, quality. 

In character and personality Mr. Hayne was 
sharply defined by the strong and distinctive quali- 
ties of his nature. He was simple, earnest, chivalric, 
frank and generous in the expression of his affections 
and antagonisms. Noman doubted where he stood on 
any matter of opinion or in any personal relation. 
His life was a struggle full of pathos and quiet endur- 
ance. If he was denied some things that would 
have satisfied the cravings of his soul, he was fortu- 
nate in the tenderness and intelligence of the affec- 
tion which filled his home with a vita'izing atmos- 
phere ; and near and far there were many who loved 
him and who will keep his memory green in their 
hearts. 





THE DULL TIMES ABROAD. 


HE present depression of trade does not recog- 

nize national boundaries. All over the world 
prices have been falling and complaints have been 
rising. England appointed a Royal Commission to 
investigate the question. This Commission has just 
issued a volume of reports from the various British 
consulates. These present a certain uniformity in 
the complaints, and an interesting variety in the 
proposed remedies. The most despairing cries come 
from France. Between the years 1880 and 1884 her 
foreign commerce actually decreased. The report 
for Paris is as follows: ‘‘ Business decrease, 20 per 
cent. ; discharge of hands, 30 per cent. ; stoppage of 
work, 12 per cent.” At St. Etienne the Committee 
found 10,000 out of 60,000 hands entirely out of 
work. ‘‘The average earnings of hand-loom weavers 
had fallen from four francs a day to one franc and a 
quarter.” Yet the French authorities complain that 
it is English competition which has made goods so 
cheap. In England, as is well known, the wages are 
much higher. In engine works ‘‘the London wage 
was 16 cents an hour, the Paris wage 11 cents ; the 
English time nine, the French twelve to fourteen, 
hours of labor ; and yet the profits in England were 
larger than in France.” Some of the French manu 
facturers are in favor of reducing the protective 
tariff, but these are principally men engaged in indus- 
tries which are not at present helped by the Govern- 
ment. In most cases, however, the great manufact- 
urers aud land-owners of Europe are in favor of 
protection. Even in England the Tory squires and 
some of the clergy are talking about a retaliatory 
tax on American grain. In Germany, where the 
country squires have a majority in the Reichstag, 
these taxes have been imposed, and are quite popular 
among the upper class. They are, however, fiercely 
condemned by the working people in the German 
cities. In talking with German business men one 
he.rs as much about ‘‘ cheap goods from America” 
as he hears in this country about ‘‘ cheap goods from 
abroad.” Notwithstanding the immense difference 
in wages, as many things can be produced cheaply in 
America as in Germany. This fact is highly credit- 
able to the efficiency of American labor, as well as to 
the greatness of our natural advantages. 

The summary for Germany given by the British 
Committee is this: ‘‘From maximum exertions 
minimum profits ;” the ‘‘ return on capital has been 
constantly decreasing ;” there has been ‘‘ a constant 
fall in prices.” All of this is true, yet it does not 
indicate so great a depression as would at first sight 
appear. In the manufacture of chemicals Germany 
has advanced until it now leads the world. In the 
manufacture of pig-iron, agricultural implements, 
cement, shoddy, and even cloth, the Germans now 
control their own market, having driven out the 
English. Most striking of all, the English Committee 
finds that ‘‘ Disseldorf now manufactures cutlery of 
so superior a kind that it is being largely exported 
to England, and re-exported thence to America with 


His was a solitary. 





English marks.” This would seem to be a triumph 
for Bismarck’s protective policy were it not that 
Schaeffer, the ex-Minister of Austria, tells us that the 
German iron manufacturers sell their goods at one 
price abroed and at another price at home, and that 
the home price is sometimes forty per cent. higher ! 
As this statement does not come from a prejudiced 
free-trader, it indicates that monopoly and pooling 
have reached greater excesses in Germany than among 
ourselves. Inreference to America, the English Com- 
mittee finds that the depression among us is about the 
same as among themselves. They call particular atten- 
tion to the fact that among us “‘ three-quarters of a 
million of people were out of employment in 1884.” 

In regard to the remedy for this world: wide depres- 
sion, the free traders, fair-traders, protectionists, 
gold men, and silver men all urge their panaceas. It 
is not within our present purpose to discuss these 
remedies. We merely wish to call attention to the 
fact that the evil complaised of is not in all respects 
an evil. Almost all of the complaints come from 
manufacturers, wholesalers, and great landed pro- 
prietors. The gist of their complaints is that we are 
suffering from a general overproductiop. From their 
standpoint this is true, but from the standpoint of 
the community at large it is an absurdity. The 
wholesalers have large amounts of goods which they 
wish to sell. Consequently, they wish that goods 
should be scarce and that prices should be high. 
The people who have to buy these goods are just as 
much interested that goods should be plenty 
and that prices should be low. With refer- 
ence to goods not yet produced, the rich as 
well as the poor are interested that they should 
be obtained as cheaply as possible. The more we can 
produce the better. There will never be general over- 
production until there is too much wealth in the 
world. During the last generation we have learned 
to manufacture and transport goods for a small 
fraction of their former cost. Andrew Oarnegie 
says that to-day $1 will ship as much freight across 
the Atlantic as would $35 twenty years ago. All 
manufacturing and commercial improvements tend to 
make goods cheaper. Fertile soil and favorable 
climate have the same effect. In fact, the economic 
object of all civilization is to make goods cheap. In 
many respects the present low prices are not an evil, 
but a blessing. 








IN AND ABOUT BOSTON. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.] 


N Boston, on the Fourth, Mr. George Fred. Williams 
delivered the oration, sharply arralgning party 
spirit, rebuking the antl-civil service reform actions of 
the leaders in both parties, and warmly commending 
President Cleveland. The temperance people held two 
immense meetings, one at Lake Walden and one at Lake 
Pleasant. At the former place the ‘‘Two Sams,” the 
noted evangelists Jones and Small, were the chief at- 
tractions, also speaking at Lake Pleasant in the after- 
noon. It is estimated that 7,000 or 8,000 people were 
present to hear Mr. Jones, who struck straight out from 
the shoulder at the whisky business. He advocated 
prohibition in the strongest language and id{omatic 
sentences. ‘‘ In Georgia,” hesaid, ‘‘ we mix prohibition 
with politics, and, instead of letting candidates ride into 
office on us, we ride them in.” He advised Massachu- 
setts ‘‘not to put sugar with coffee, but coffee with 
sugar.” ‘‘Did you ever notice,” he asked, ‘‘ how the 
devil packs off two or three drunken sons-in-law on one 
out of about every nine or ten old rich fellows ?” The 
barrooms are ‘‘ the biggest cudgel that the devil uses.” 
He described the man who clamors for the whisky ballot 
as ‘‘an animal that is eleven-tenths dog to start with.” 
It is the ‘‘ business of liquor to butcher our boys and 
trample on our wives.” ‘‘ Every time you can put ina 
prayer at the mercy seat, slip it in for prohibition.” The 
interest of the listeners and their enthusiasm were un- 
bounded. 





In Portland, the third day of the one hundredth anni- 
versary of the city was on Monday, when an oration was 
delivered by the Hon. T. B. Reed, who claimed that 
‘the miracle which was wrought in the United States of 
America one hundred years ago is beyond the pen of 
the historian and beyond the eloquence of the orator.” 
He described the early customs of the city in an interest- 
ing manner, quoting from the journal of “Parson 
Smith,” in 1740, concerning the long prayers in church : 
‘* Had uncommon assistanee—was an hour {n each of the 
first prayers.” It was in 1790 that Captain Joseph Tit- 
comb was the first man to wear pantalouns in Portland. 
“The rich of that day were well dressed, having wigs, 
three-cornered cocked hats, and much affluence of 
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The educators have been in large numbers at Bar 
Harbor the past week, at the annual meeting of the 
American Institute of Instruction, which held sessions 
during four days. The ‘‘ schoolmaster is abroad” in a 
sense that Lord Brougham did not contemplate. The 
occasion recalled the past in ‘‘ The Reminiscences of Our 
Educational History,” by Henry Barnard, of Hartford, 
and ‘‘The Confessions of a Schoolmaster,” by M. A. 
Newell, of Baltimore. Live topics were discussed, as 
‘“«The Science of Education,” by Professor A. 8. Har- 
dy, of Dartmouth, and “ The Connection of Economic 
Science with Education,” by Edward Atkinson, of Bos- 
ton. Other valuable papers were read. Large numbers 
of the Massachusetts teachers have also gone to the meet- 
ing of the National Association in Topeka, Kansas. 
Summer schools call many of the teachers away for their 
outings. 





A Republican conference was held in Tremont 
Temple Monday, in response to :: call headed by the Hon. 
Rufus 8 Frost, and containing in all some seventy-five 
names, among them the Hon, A. H. Rice, Dr. E E. Hale, 
President E. H. Capen, and Henry H. Faxon. The 
object of the conference was to discuss the anti-saloon 
question, the call copying the resolutions adopted by 
the Republican conference in New Jersey ; and also to 
take action upon sending delegates to represent the 
State in the proposed conference to be held in Chicago. 
Not many leading and influential Republicans were 
present, while the majority was of the more radical 
Republican prohibitiontste. The Hon. R. R Bishop 
presided, xud made a ringing speech against the saloons. 
At once Dr. Blackwell offered a resolution to be sub- 
mitted to tbe committee on resolutions, that local 
option should apply to the wards of cities, no license 
being granted where there is a majority ‘‘no” vote 
against it, and that full municipal suffrage should be ex- 
tendedto women. After the resolutic 1 had been reported 
by the chairman—Mr. Henry Parkman, of Boston, chatr- 
man of the Republican city committee—the Hon. Elisha 
Morse offered as an additional resolution that the ques- 
tion of constitutional prohibition should be submitted to 
the people at the earliest practicable day. A lively dis- 
cussion followed, Mr. Henry Faxon taking radical 
grounds, rebuking both parties and giving Mr. Blaine a 
sharp rap. The applause indicated a large element who 
wanted something more radical than the resolutions of 
tho committee. At last all the amendments were with- 
drawn but Mr. Morse’s, which was added by a vote of 
94 to 24, and then the resolutions were unanimously 
adopted. Here are two of the principal resolutions, 
apart from the adopted amendment : 

“* Resolved, That in our judgment the Republican party 
should declare itself anew in uncompromising antagonism 
to the saloon ; that such legislation should be enacted as 
may be best adapted to restrict the liquor traffic within the 
narrowest possible limits ; and that, alike in the reforming 
and enforcing of the laws bearing upon this question, the 
end in view should be the protection of the community 
from the evils which follow from the sale of intoxicating 
liquors. 

‘* Resolved, That we urge upon Massachusetts Republicans 
the importance of carrying this question into the various 
caucuses and conventions of the party, with a view to 
securing the nomination of candidates who are in full and 
sincere sympathy with these principles.”’ 

A committee of fifteen was appointed to select dele- 
gates to represent Massachusetts in the conference to be 
held in Chicago, and also to present these resolutions to 
the next State convention. The Republican press of 
the State quite generally favors the anti-saloon move- 
ment, but, if I mistake not, some of the stronger journals 
would not go into a radical prohibitory fight. The 
Boston ‘‘ Advertiser,” ‘‘ Journal,” and ‘‘ Traveller” 
have editorially indorsed the movement, putting the 
emphasis on ‘‘anti-saloon.” The ‘‘ Herald” says that 
if the Republicans would keep away from the saloons 
one-third of them would be obliged to close for want 
of patronage ; to which General Swift rejoined, in the 
Convention, that the ratio is too high, but even this 
shows two Democratic patrons of the saloons to one 
Republican. 





Evangelists Bliss and Sawyer are holding revival 
meetings in a large tent at the South End every even- 
ing. OBSERVER. 


IN AND ABOUT CHICAGO. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 


OVERS of law and order have been gratified by the 
conviction of three of the Socfalists or Anarchists 

on trial at Milwaukee; viz., Hirth, Simon, and Palm. 
Some are hoping that a jury will be found ere long for 
the Anarchists on trial in Chicago; and, although there 
is little reason for the hope, they do yet cherish the hope 
that they will be convicted and punished. With ten police- 
men dead and thirty-nine still living but suffering from 
wounds received in putting down a riot which the Anar 
chists’ murderous plans incited, the people are inclined to 
be impatient and to ask how long this farce of justice is 











to continue. Thus far 725 men have been called, 103 of 
the 160 peremptory challenges allowed, the defense ex- 
hausted, and eight jurors obtained ! 





The second anniversary of the Chinese Sunday school 
(Professor H. M. Scott, Superintendent) was held Sun- 
day, July 4, in the First Congregational Church. The 
average attendance through the year bas been forty-four, 
with seventy-five enrolled. The school is appreciated by 
the Chinese, and is doing a great deal of good. There 
are four of these schools in the city. There is no preju- 
dice against the Chinese here, but a growing interest 
in them. A Chinaman was last Sunday received by letter 
from a church in California into Dr. Scudder’s church, 
and heartily welcomed too, and this in spite of the great 
wealth and high standing of many of its members. 





Most of the ministers last Sunday took advantage of 
the date, and preached patriotic sermons. In many of 
the Congregational churches the morning hour was 
given up to communion services. The additions to these 
churches, both by letterand on confession of faith, were 
large. Thus the First Church received twenty-one, 
New England twelve, the South Church twelve, and 
Englewood sixteen. 


The Presbytery on Monday gave the Third Church 
leave to call Dr. J. L. Withrow, of Boston, at a salary of 
$8000; the church at Normal Park leave to call the 
Rev. H. C. Granger; the church at Englewood leave to 
call the Rev. Hugh Spencer Willlams, and the church at 
Riverside leave to call the Rev. William Clark, at salaries 
ranging from $1 200 to $2,500 a year. The Rev. P. 
Boudrean, of St. Aon, has also been invited to take 
charge of the French Presbyterlan Church of this city. 


The Fourth, or rather the Fifth, which was celebrated 
in place of the Fourth, which fell on Sunday, was as pro- 
lific as usual in accidents. As the papers facetiously 
expressed it, Chicago furnished its usual quota of fin- 
gers and toes and eyes belonging to small boys, to gratify 
the American desire for noise and the privilege of firing 
powder. So far as is reported, not a single patriotic 
address was made in the city or near it, except in the 
pulpit and by ministers. There were beer drinking and 
horse racing and gambling in abundance. 


The Librarians’ Association, which this year meets at 
Milwaukee, is having an unusually interesting time. 
The attendance of delegates is large—over one hundred 
in number. The papers read have been profitable and 
attractive, and the citizens of Milwaukee have shown 
thelr visitors great courtesy. Those who passed through 
Chicago were received by the Mayor and the Directors 
of the Public Library in the rooms of the Library in the 
City Hall. They were also shown some of the sights 
of the city, and in the evening of the day of their 
arrival they were given a reception by Librarian Poole 
at his home in Evanston. 

Our press has rather more than usual to say of the 
Rev. Sam Jones. Since the rumor that he had gone 
back tosmoking has been confirmed by those who clatm 
to know, the pastors on the West Side have concluded 
that it would not be wise to invite him to conduct a 
series of meetings for the benefit of their people. Their 
action is not the result of prejudice against the habit of 
smoking so much as the conviction that, having said 
such severe things against the habit while here, and 
having made such a loud proclamation of his purpose to 
abandon it forever, his power for good has been greatly 
diminished. There is a wide difference of opinion as to 
the value of his labors here last spring. 





Several of our religious societies are now busily en- 
gaged in erecting new houses of worship. Among them 
are the Michigan Avenue Methodist Church, All Souls’ 
Church (Unitarian), and the Armour Misston Church. 
These edifices will soon be ready for occupation. The 
Armour Mission will have quarters for Sunday and day 
schools, for lectures, for reading-rooms, and for a free 
dispensary. It is the intention of Mr. Armour to erect 
a building for a free hospital on the same block with 
the church. He also proposes to erect houses, after the 
most approved plans, for rent. These rents, which will 
be low, will go toward the support of the Mission. The 
block on which these improvements are to be made Is 
on Dearborn Street, near Thirty-third Street, in the 
midst of a densely settled region. The Longley Avenue 
Methodist Church proposes to build on Oakwood Boule- 
vard this summer, and the First Universalist Church 
will give up its splendid edifice on Michigan Avenue, 
pear Sixteenth Street, and move south as far as Prairle 
Avenue and Thirty-third Street. The South Congrega- 
tional Church laid the corner-stone of a new house 
Thursday, July 8, at 4r Mm. Addresses were made to 
the several hundred who were present by Drs. Good- 
will, Little, and Humphrey, Professors Scott and Cur- 
tiss, of the Chicago Theological Seminary, and others. 
The church is to be of stone, and will seat, with gal- 


leries, about 1,200 persons. It has a superb location, and 
ought to have a brilliant and useful future. 


We have had a perfod of extreme heat. It began 
Saturday, July 3, and reached {ts climax on Tuesday, 
the thermometer marking 96°, 97°, and 98° fn the shade, 
and running between 80° and 90° during the night. 
Happily, an east wind from the lake brought relfef 
Wednesday morning. Raincame Friday, to the unspeak- 
able comfort of farmers who feared the loss of their crops 
from drought. This fear of short crops has created 
quite an excitement in the Board of Trade. Prices have 
gone up and several firms, which have hitherto stood 
high, have been compel'ed to suspend, and others wiped 
out altogether. 


It is now stated, on what seems to be good authority, 
that the Baptists will give up the University of Chicago, 
and that an effort will be made to save the property by 
removing the clause from its charter which makes it 
sectarian. 


Chicago is enjoying a season of Theodore Thomas 
concerts. They are given in the Exposition building, 
on the Lake Front, to audiences that vary from two to 
five thousand. Mr. Thomas is always popular here, 
and he certainly deserves the support of every lover of 
good music. 


NOTES BY THE WAY. 

HE notes which a traveler makes in his note-book 

as he travels are not very trustworthy sources of 
information. He jots down his first {mpressions. They 
are heterogeneous, and often contradict each other. At 
his leisure he sifts them out, sorts them, suffers them to 
correct each other, and so reaches results. Yet these 
first Impresstons have their significance. In these Notes 
by the Way I transcribe here for whom {t may concern 
the notes which otherwise I should transcribe only in my 
note-book. 


We chose the Baltimore & Ohio Raflroad, partly 
because it was cheaper, but chiefly for the sake of the 
scenery. Our experience at Baltimore emphasized one 
reform which it seems to me might easily be required by 
law of railroad administration. We wanted to go over 
the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. But the Baltimore 
& Ohio Railroad has no track between New York and 
Baltimore, and the Pennyslvania has a track from New 
York to Chicago, and wants to compel all passengers to 
take its road whether they will or no. So It refuses 
to draw B. & O. cars over its track to Balthnore, 
and makes it generally as inconvenient as possible 
for all passengers who venture to buy their tickets over 
{ts rival's road. To go the route we chose to take, we had 
to take a sleeper that left Jersey City at midnight, had 
to be roused up at six in the morning to leave our car at 
quarter of seven, had to be transferred across the city 
in a crowded and not overclean omnibus, had to recheck 
our baggage twice, once at the transfer and once at 
the B. & O. station in Baltimore, and had two hours 
and a quarter delay in the transshipment. All this 
daily inconvenience to forty or fifty passengers—for 
there were not less—would be saved by alaw compelling 
every railroad to carry the coaches of connecting lines 
over its own road, at prices to be regulated by an {m- 
partial Board of Railroad Commissioners. The B. 
& O. is building another road which, when com- 
pleted, will make a continuous track from Baltimore to 
Staten Island. Perhaps there is traffic enough to require 
a new railroad ; if not, the building of it is a waste, 
which such a law would prevent. Why not ? 


Some five hundred colored men and women were 
gathering at the B. & O. station when our “bus” Jum- 
bered up and deposited us at the door. Inqufry elicited 
the fact that they were the ‘‘ Fishermen of Galilee,” and 
were going on a picnic. What invincible good nature ! 
what unconquerable happiness! The rain was begin- 
ning tocome down on them, and the day promised little 
enjoyment to a party of picnickers in the woods. But 
they were as jolly as if they had every one heen chris- 
tened Mark Tapley. ‘* You've a bad day for your pic- 
nic,” said a sympathizing friend to one of the Galilean 
fishermen. ‘‘ Ho!” was the reply, with a broad grin, 
showing two rows of white ivory, ‘‘ fish don’t mind the 
wet.” Two hours later we passed the picnic grounds. 
The Baltimore trains were behind us, so that only a few 
of the picnickers were on the grounds. These were 
huddled together under the few roofs, of board and can- 
vas, which the grounds afforded, packing all available 
sbelter full, and leaving small prospect of any protec- 
tion from the rain, save that of waterproofs and um 
brellas, for those yet to come. But the faces that 
peered out at us through the dreary rain were as bright 
as if there were never a cloud in the sky. Tho negroes 
not only look on the bright side of things, but they 
make it bright by their looking. Each of the trunk 
Mines between New York and Chicago has its scenic 
attractions: the Central, the Mohawk Valley and 
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the Pennsylvania, the Horseshoe and the less famed 
but beautiful valley of the Juniata ; but the Baltimore 
& Ohio appears to me to surpass all its competitors. 
From Washington City to Grafton—that is, from a little 
before breakfast till a little before supper—one sees out 
of the car window an ever-varying panorama, always 
beautiful, often grand. One sees it, too, to no better 
advantage than when the fitful and coquettish day is 
alternately raising and dropping her veil of mist and 
rain, and every now and then surprising you by a golden 
sunshine on some far distant view, or covering with light 
the top of some mountain close at hand, while the valley 
is still full of rain and the dark shadow of the heavy 
clouds. This railroad through the heart of the mount- 
ains is a wonderful triumph of engineering skill—more 
wonderful when we remember how long ago this path- 
way was first conceived ; for the Baltimore & Ohio is 
one of the oldest raflroads in the country. 





I heard in the cars yesterday the story of the planting 
of a Christian church, which, simple as it is, is worth re- 
porting, as a sample of what one Christian man’s enerzy 
can do. I will repeat it as nearly as may be in the 
narrator's words : 

** When we settled down on our farm (in Central Iowa) 
we found ourselves seven miles from the nearest church 
and from the nearest Sunday-school. Our neighbors 
were mostly Catholics—Germans and French—and the 
lookout for religious privileges was small. However, we 
were accustomed to church and Sunday-school, and we 
resolved that, at least, we would havea Sunday-school for 
our own immediate neighbors—there were three familles 
of us that united at first. We began in our own house, 
but very soon got crowded out of our own rooms into 
the schoolhouse ; and the folks, hearing of a Sunday- 
school going on, began to come in their wagons from 
some miles around ; and the schoolhouse soon got too 
small for us, and we got permission to use the depot, and 
now that is crowded as full as it will hold, and men 
standing outside and looking in at the windows, 
They’ve got a smart preacher in the city of ——, buta 
poor church, thst has had hard work to pay him a 
salary, and we have gone round and gotten up a purse 
to add a hundred dollars to his salary, and he’s coming 
out every three weeks to preach to us. Last Sunday we 
had over a hundred there. This fall I am going to 
work to raise some money for a church building, and 
we'll have it there by next summer. Where do the 
people come from? Oh! from four miles round in their 
wagons; people that haven’t been to church before for 
years, or maybe never went. Do the Catholics come ? 
Yes, some of them ; especially the children. What will 
be the denomination of the church? Well, I guess it 
will have to be the Universal Church—not belong to any- 
body.” 

If this were only a Congregational church, the Con- 
gregational Home Missionary Society would help it ; if 
it were a Baptist church, the Baptist Home Missionary 
Society would help it ; if a Presbyterlan church, the 

Presbyterian Board would help it. But as it only belongs 
to the church universal, there is no one to help it. 

More’s the pity. For the church universal is the only 
church possible in such a locality. 





One needs to come West and see a Western college to 
get a true ‘appreciation of the work which these ill- 
appreciated institutions are doing. There are colleges 
and colleges; and some of them are schools whose 
pretentious title is their only endowment; they have 
acted on the assumption that a good name is more 
to be desired than great riches. But those which, 
in the hard struggle for life, have done an educational 
work worthy of their honorable title, have a noble rec- 
ord behind them, and a noble fame above, and some of 
them are inspiring history evidently before them. There 
is, for example, Rockford Female Seminary, at Rock- 
ford, Illinois, which was founded to do for Northern 
Illinois and Southern!Wisconsin what South Hadley was 
established to do for Western New England ; which has 
sent forth anoble army of Christian women—wives, moth- 
ers, teachers—whose formative influence in the grow- 
ing West can never be estimated, and out of which are yet 
to grow in the future a Wellesley, a Smith, or a Vassar 
—perhaps more than one. More men walk by sight 
than by faith ; and the time will come when the opulence 
of the West, seeing in such an institution as Rockford 
what a little money can do, will follow the example of 
Mr. Durant, Mr. Vassar, and Miss Smith, either in the 
larger endowment of Rockford, which both richly 
deserves and greatly needs it, or in the establishment of 
a similar seminary—similar in aim and spirit—as the 
great women’s colleges of the East had their prototypes 
in Wheaton Seminary, Mount Holyoke, and Abbot 
Academy. I wish I had ten thousand dollars to give to 
Rockford for a library. It is about half a century since 
Beloit College was founded, growing out of the teach 
ing of a class by a single instructor ina hall. For over 
a third of a century its now retiring President, Dr. 
Chapin, has wisely guided its destiny, and, with no great 
endowments, but with a united and consecrated faculty, 


Christian manhood, which is multiplying his influence 
and the influence of the college through cll the growing 
West. Nor is that influence confined to the West. Two 
of the prominent editors of two of the great dailies of 
New York City are Beloit men. Doane College, here at 
Crete, Nebraska, where I am writing, is a still more 
recent, and in some respects more striking, illustration 
of the way in which a Christian college grows up in the 
West. The Congregational Association of Nebraska, 
which had faith anda prophetic gift, but no money, 
determined to establish a Christian college, and obtained 
a charter for one in 1872. Several towns bid for it. The 
railroad offered it six hundred acres on an eminence 
overlooking the town of Crete ; the town offered it fifty 
village lots, and a subscription of $6 000 ; and with this 
endowment and one teacher, its present President, the 
Rev. David B. Perry, it began its existence. It now has 
two large buildings—one erected at a cost of $13,000, 
one at a cost of $35,000—and an observatory and appa- 
ratus costing $6,000; it has nearly all its original six 
hundred acres, and forty of its fifty town lots; it hasa 
faculty of twelve; and last year had over two hundred 
students in attendance. It is carrying something of a 
debt, and its annual receipts are not adequate for its 
work. It needsendowment. But the reader can judge 
from these few fizures that a few dollars go a long way 
in such a college. For, in colleges as in railroads, farms, 
and all business in this great West, every dollar wisely 
used becomes a seed for a future harvest. L. A. 








MINOR CHORDS. 
By 8. H. THAYER. 


{ING low ; soft tones are sweeter, 
\ More passionately deep, 
More tender far, and meeter 
To hearts tbat pray and weep. 


I love not lightsome laughter 
To riot in a song: 

It leaves no longing after ; 
Its spirit does me wrong. 


Let children dance with rapture 
To gleeful ditties. Nay, 

I would not dare to capture 
Their heedless hearts of May. 


Give to their blithesome gladness 
A tumult that shall seem 

To stir their veins to madness ; 
Check not their happy dream. 


But give to me the minor, 

The sweeter songs, that break 
My heart ! music diviner 

Than airs of earth can wake ! 








ABDALLAH’S WIVES. 
AN ARAB’S STORY. 
By Emma PoMEROY GREENOUGH. 


GENTLEMAN who has traveled much both in 

this country and in foreign lands, one accustomed 
to observe, and interested in whatever has in it a touch 
of humen nature, told me not long since the following 
story. It seemsa shame to give the tale robbed of his in- 
imitable grace of narration, but even without that charm 
it has an interest of its own. 

I was traveling, said he, some years ago with a 
friend through Utah, and while in an unsettled part of 
the country it was our lot to pass the night in the camp 
of some Mormon miners, a few of whom I knew to be 
polygamists. The evening was passed in story-telling 
by one and another of the company ; tales mostly of 
their own experiences in the wild and varied life they 
had many of them lived ; and presently it came my 
turn, and I was called upon to add mine to the list. 

All at once I determined to try an experiment ; to tell 
my tale, and to find out, if possible, at the same time, 
the real sentiment of at least one of the group, whom I 
knew to be a polygamist, in regard to the effect of that 
institution upon the happiness of the family relation. 

I said aside to my friend, “I am going to tell some. 
thing bearing pretty hard upon polygamy ; go over to 
the side of that man,” pointing him out, ‘‘ and see what 
he will say when I reach the climax of my story.” 

Then 1 began : 

Abdellah Hadjeem was my Arab donkey-driver at 
Cairo. He spoke English well, and had his own opin- 
ions upon whatever subject I talked to him about. He 
was, moreover, pleasant to look upon, with good feat- 
ures, and straight and Jithe of body, but with an air of 
sadness and preoccupation which I more than once 
noticed. 

He kept along at my side easily, even when the little 
animal I rode had been persuaded into what seemed a 
rapid gait, and during two or three days’ journeying I 
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subjects relating to his religion, his government, and his 
people. 

Finally, towards the end of the last day, I said to him, 
** Abdallah, tell me something of yourself and of your 
family. How many wives have you ?” 

He sighed deeply, and fora moment made no reply 
whatever; then, in his quiet but tmpressive Eastern 
fashion, he told me this story, which I shall try to give 
in his own words : 

‘*T have one wife, sir; but had you asked me one 
short week ago, I could not truly have said that I had 
but one wife. Itis a painful subject ; but why should 
I forbear to tell you? Ifa man has been a fool, it is 
the proper penalty of his folly that he should relate what 
he has done, in order that other men may be warned by 
his example. 

‘* Less than thirteen yeara ago, when I was a young 
man, I was married to a girl four years younger than 
myself. We were very happy, and by the goodness of 
Allah we were prospered. 

‘‘T had a donkey, which I had inherited from my 
father, and my wife had a good marrfage portlon—about 
a hundred shillings in English money ; a small sum to 
you, but large to people in our condition of life. My 
wife was always pleasant and good-natured ; she loved 
me, and she was industrious also, and gainej; by making 
baskets and weaving cloth, nearly as much as I did by 
donkey driving. At the end of every year we were 
better off than at the beginning; vur house became 
comfortably furnished, and we had always an abundance 
to eat. 

**In the second year a child was born to us, and, by 
the grace of Allah, it was a boy, and he was a fine, 
lusty child. When he was three years old I had saved 
enough money to buy another donkey, and I bad my 
little one run along by the side of the second donkey, 
and pretend to drive it. This pleased him well, and, 
moreover, {it brought me much custom, for all the trav- 
elers who had children would hire Abdallah and his 
donkeys because of the little one. We had another 
child, also a boy, and, by the time he was efght years 
old, so well had I been prospered that I had been able 
to buy two more donkeys. I had now four; one of 
them I drove myself, each of my boys drove one, and I 
hired a man to drive the fourth, and to take care of 
them all. Then was I indeed happy! Ah! sir, you 
do not know how comfortable it {* for a man who works 
himself, like me, at the end of a long day in the sun to 
be able to say, when he returns home: ‘ Mustapha, 
take this donkey, give him food and water, and rub 
him clean from the sweat and dust which cover him.’ 
Ah! I must now do this for myself ! 

‘* So, then, after I had been married eleven years and 
had been always happy and prosperous, insomuch that 
the earnings of my sons and of my servant would have 
sufficed for my support had I been lazy and chosen to 
work no more, there came to me one day an evil spirit 
of pride and deceit and whispered this in my ear, caus- 
ing me to think it in my mind: ‘ Abdallah, you have 
been married eleven years; your wife is good-natured, 
industrious, and saving; you have two children, and 
they are both boys; you have four donkeys and a hired 
servant. All] this has happened to you while you have 
had but one wife. You are not yet old ; you shall marry 
another wife ! Thus in ten or eleven years more you shal! 
be twice as well off as now, and perhaps thrice. You 
shall have more boys born to you; or, {f girls should 
be sent to you, you will have substance enough to give 
them good portions; more baskets will be made, and 
more cloth woven to sell ; you will have many donkeys, 
and you will have several hired servants.’ 

** You will then buy land, and have sheep and cattle ; 
or perhaps you will become a merchant and exchange 
money in the bazaar. 

‘Thus, then, will the evening of your days be spent 
in peace, and all your nefghbors will say of you, ‘ That 
is Abdallah, whom Allah hath blessed.’ 

““ Where was then my good angel that he did not 
come to me and say, ‘ Abdallah, do not be a fool !’ 

“‘ Then, left tomy own blindness, I sought out a young 
and handsome girl for my second wife. I took a holiday, 
and in an evil hour I was married to her. If { had 
not been afool I should have talked about jt with the 
wife to whom I had been married so long. But no, she 
knew nothing of it until, at the close of my holiday, I 
brought my new wife home. As I approached my 
house my wife of eleven years stood in the doorway, as 
was her wont, but when she saw the woman behind me 
a look came upon her face that I had never seen there 
before, and she said to me, ‘Abdallah, what is the 
meaning of this, and who is the woman who walks 
behind you ?’ 

“*T then said, ‘ We have now been married many years, 
and have muck increased our substance ; the cares of 
the household are becoming too burdensome for you ; 
here now is a young, strong, and handsome girl whom 
1 have married. She will make your work and your 
cares much less by her assistance, and we shal! get on 
much better than before.’ 
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darkly upon me; achange, as it were of many years, 
passed upon her face, and she sald to me something 
which I do not know how to say in English, but the 
meaning of which is the same as when the American 
gentlemen say, ‘Not any/’ Then my young wife 
spoke also, and sald, ‘Have I then come here to work 
for her? Not much!’ 

“Then disappeared like a dream in the morning all my 
happiness, and vanished like a vapor all my prosperity. 
Contention reigned in my house, and my substance was 
wasted day by day. 

‘Did I find any more baskets made or any more cloth 
woven when I came home at night? Neither one 
woman nor the other would even prepare my supper for 
me! My wife, whobad been so quiet and gentle, was 
transformed into another woman whom I did not know, 
had never even seen before ; insomuch that I asked my- 
self constantly, ‘Abdallah, where is now the woman 
with whom you have lived so long, and what fury is 
this into which she has been transformed ?’ 

** Tet no man think he knows very much about a woman 
just because he has been married to her for eleven years, 
unless he has taken home to her another wife. 

‘‘Those women never ceased their contention with 
each other except when they both turned upon me, 
Day by day we grew poorer and poorer, because noth- 
ing was saved or cared for in the house. Soon I had to 
sell the furniture ; we had to buy the food and clothing 
which my two wives neglected to prepare, by reason of 
their quarreling. But all those things which it had 
taken the savings of many years to buy were sold in less 
than a single year. Then we began to suffer for the 
want of food ; my sons would go to bed crying because 
they kad no supper, and my hungry donkeys made the 
night resound with their outcries. It was impossible for 
me to make enough alone to support my wasteful house- 
hold. 

‘* So, then, when I had been married to my second 
wife a year and a day, I reasoned thus with myself: ‘ At- 
dalle h, unless all this is changed, in another year you 
will be sleeping with your fathers ; you must send your 
second wife home to her father’s house.” I could not 
send her away without the portion which the law of our 
religion provides, For a man in my station this por- 
tion amounts to as much as seventy-five dollars of your 
American money, which is a great sum if a man has it 
not. Nothing of all my possessions remained to me but 
my four donkeys. Butso it must be. I had nothing 
else, and so I sold three of them for what they would 
bring, to obtain the portion with which to send my sec 
ond wife back to her father’s house. 

‘*Thus I am as you see me—with one donkey, which 
I drive myself! And a little more than a year ago [ 
had four donkeys and hired a servant! WasI nota 
fool ?” 


When I had finished Abdallah’s story, there was a 
silence in the Mormon camp, and it was the last story 
told that night. 

My friend also said that when I related Abdallah’s 
opinion as to the impossibility of understanding the 
depths of a woman’s nature until the advent of a second 
wife, the polygamist miner struck his thigh with his 
broad palm as he ejaculated, ‘‘ By the Lord, I know it !” 








BIOGRAPHIES OF COMMON FOLK.’ 


Epirep sy W. M. F. Rounp. 


A TOUGH’S STORY, TOLD BY HIMSELF. 


WAS born in Cincinnati on the 1st day of June, 

1861, and I’ve always felt as if ’twas the unluckiest 
day in the almanac. I don’t remember much about my 
boyhood till father brought me to New York, when I 
was four years old. Mother died when I was five years 
old. Father was a doctor, and he felt pretty bad over 
mother’s death. He didn’t care much about children, 
and if I went to him for anything, he would give me 
what I wanted, and say, ‘‘ Now go away ; don’t bother 
me.” He never gave me anything without I asked 
him, and never licked me without somebody complained 
of me. 

When I was about seven my father married again I 
took a dislike to my stepmother, and, far as I could see, 
she hated me. Anyhow, she never sald she didn’t, and 
I thought she did. The first time I saw her it made me 
cry; and when father told me to kiss her I said; ‘‘ You 
ain't my motber; I don’t want to kiss you.” I never 
kissed her, and I never called her mother. She used to 
pet me when folks was round. 

Father took her away on a wedding tour, and left us 
children—four of us—to board with a woman over at 
Hoboken. I went to school over there, and the boys 
used to tel] me how they stole money from their fathers. 
One day the lady where I boarded went away, and I 
went through her bureau and raked in five dollars and 





1 These sketches are just what they purport to be—real stories 
of real life written by those who have lived them, and only 
edited sufficiently to make them suitable for publication and to 
eonceal thelidentity of their subjects. 





ten cents, and I went and treated all the boys in school 
to candy and everything else they wanted. They was 
glad enough to get the candy, and didn’t care where I 
got the money. Long as you have money folks or chil- 
dren don’t bother you much asking you how you got it. 
I got found out, of course, and when father came home, 
instead of punishing me, as he’d ought to have done, he 
talked to me about my mother who had died, and | 
cried, but couldn’t see what that had to do with stealing 
the money. What I expected was a licking. 

I was the youngest of us children, and was always 
petted and made a great deal of. I never used to make 
any excuses when I did anything wrong; there was 
always plenty to make excuses for me. When I was 
twelve years old I wanted to learn a trade, but father 
was bound I should go to school. I was headstrong, 
and was bound I wouldn’t. I was playing truant all 
the time, and had a first-rate time. It worried father, 
but it didn’t worry me. 

By and by father got mea place to work. I wasa 
cash-boy in a store on Broadway. I had plenty of 
chances to steal, an’ I didn’t let ’em slip. I was getting 
paid four dollars a week, and I’ve made as high as 
forty dollars a week by dishonesty. I was never dis- 
covered, and ~vas ‘‘doing the business,” as I called it, 
right along. I was a big fellow with the boys. I was 
discharged for fooling after a while, and was taken back 
the next week. Father used to give me plenty of spend. 
ing money, and was a good father, only he didn’t have 
much time to attend to us. He wanted me to make a 
men of myself. He never suspected me of doing any- 
thing dishonest at the time. 

Well, things went on nice and easy. One night I 
stayed at my father's office and asked in a few friends, 
and sent out for beer and cigars Then we went to the 
St. Charles Hotel and had supper together. Nobody ever 
sald anything about not liking to have ms out even- 
ings; my stepmotber was glad to have me out of the 
way ; Lsuppose I was a bother. Father used to say, 
‘*Don’t stay out too late, and keep out of bad com- 
pany.” He might just as well have sald, ‘“‘ Go outdoors, 
but keep out of the afr.” The night I went to the St. 
Charles to supper we went to the theater afterwards. 
It was at Aberle’s, and the stabbingest play you ever 
saw! They was killing right and left, and drinking, 
and bowle-knife fighting, and pistols going off like fire 
works. The hero he alwsys came out ahead, and be 
killed folks right along. I bought a pistol that night, 
and I made up my mind I wasn't going to see no wrong 
done, nor suffer no wrong done to me, without shoot- 
ing. 

About this time I was thirteen years old. I got an- 
other place. Here, too, I soon found out a way to make 
extra money. I always hada pocketful when I went 
up-town, and treated the boys right and left. We hada 
club in a poo!-room, a lot of us boys, and about half 
of them was earning three dollars a week—turning in 
three dollars at home, and spending from five to six 
dollars for pool. There was bardly a boy there that 
didn’t spend as much money as he got for wages. My 
father was rich, and nobody ever thought it was strange 
for me to have plenty of money. I used to go to Sun- 
day-school in those days, so as to rope boys in. And 
what was funny, too, I always used to say my prayers— 
drunk or sober—kind of like a charm, I can say pages 
of the catechism, all the commandments, and a good 
many verses besides. 

I don’t know how long I could have kept on with the 
money racket I was tellin, about, if I hadn’t took an- 
other boy into my confidence, and showed him how to 
work it. He was too eager, and in less than a week gave 
the whole thing away. I was caught, but nothing was 
done aboutit. Father begged me off, and settled up with 
the firm. 

Father locked me up in my room, and sald I’d got to 
suffer, and that he would skin me alive when he got 
time. My stepmother let me out for makips: a racket, 
and I just packed up everything and made off for Wash- 
ington, N. J., and got employment with a lawyer. I 
stayed there till I heard father was coming after me, and 
then I lit out and went West. I gota place in a board- 
ing-house out there, and got into a scrape with one of the 
boarders; we had a little talk about cards, and he was 
considerably bruised, and I had to get out. Then I 
hired out to drive mules, and began to get wild. I was 
always looking for a fight, and most always found one, 
Father found me out, «nd took me home, and used to 
groan over me a good deal. He had me round the house 
as long as my stepmother would stand it, and then sent 
me to a high-toned private school where there was plenty 
more like me. 

Ihad the typhoid fever here, and thought I was going 
to die. When I got better I was took home, and lived in 
my father’s back office, and took my meals out because 
I and my stepmother couldn’t agree. She was generally 
nagging me about something. I behaved better after I 
was well, and went to school some. The boys and. me 
was soon up to the old habits; and father put me in a 
store, where [ began the old tricks right off, and was just 
coining money. I didn’t know how to spend it, and I 





of 


took in another boy to help me ; and we never went up- 
town without a ten dollar bill in our pockets. We was 
getting six dollars a week, and expected to be raised on 
the firstof Jan’y. But we was discharged, and I never 
found out why. Then I went to work in a theater, 
and did pretty well, and took « notion to be honest ; but 
my stepbrother got round, and he used to borrow money 
of me and put meup to my old tricks again. I think 
I'd have been square right along then if I’d been let. 

Father suspected something going wrong, and he said : 
‘Tom, if I find you’ve been going wrong I'll flog you 
within an inch of your life.” And he started to find out 
about it. I was too big to be flogged—being fifteen— 
and I couldn’t fight father, if he’d have killed me; sol 
just packed up, and me and my stepbrother was off again. 
Since that time I’ve never had a place I could ca/l home. 
I have wandered around, drinking, pool-playing, fight. 
ing, stealing, and everything else but murder. I was 
away four years when, one day out West, I met a party 
who said : ‘‘ Tom, did you know your father was dead ?” 
I said, ‘‘ No.” ‘‘ Well,” he said, ‘‘ here {s a letter ;” and 
I opened it and found it was from my brother, saying 
father was dead over a year. I just went off into an alley- 
way and cried, and thought if I could only bring him to 
life again I’d go back and Jet him lick me, if he had a 
mind to. Then I took to drinking worse than ever, and 
began to be very bad all round. 

Pretty soon I was arrested for being drunk, and was 
fined $100 or ninety days in jail. There I met a good 
many fellows that have been pals of mine ever since. IL 
was put up tosevera! jobs in that jail. I was pretty bad 
when I came out. I always had plenty of money and 
plenty to drink. Aftera while I got homesick and came 
back to New York. I thought I’d be square. I got 
work and clothes, and quit drinking. One day I met 
my sister on the street—I hadn’t dared go and see her 
because she’s a good, Christian, respectable woman—and 
I spoke to her. She looked frightened half to death, and 
said : ‘‘Tom, if you ever speak to me acain I'll have 
you arrested.” I felt bad, and went right off and en- 
listed in the navy ; but I couldn’t stand that, and joined 
a circus. I went as cook, and traveled all over the United 
States. 

I left the circus at Erie, Penn., and went to Kansas 
City, and from there to Topeka. I was leading a terrt- 
ble wicked life there ; it used to frighten even me when 
I got sober enough to think of it. I learned to use koife, 
revolver, slung-shot, and all kinds of dangerous weapons. 
I had a little trouble with a man out there—he got well, 
but was in the hospital quite a while—and I had to leave 
them parts. I took to tramping—stealing, gambling, 
and doing most everything else that wasn’t good. I 
brought up in New York, and joined a gang of toughs, 
and we made the whole neighborhood sick. It wasover 
in Elghth Avenue. Once ina while I used to think I'd 
like to be better, but didn’t seem to know how to start. 
Once a minister spoke to me. I was on the corner, and 
he come up to me and sald: ‘‘ Young man, do you love 
Christ ?” It kind of took my breath away, and I, want- 
ing to be honest, says, ‘‘No; I don’t know why J should ;” 
and he said : ‘‘ Young man, I’m afraid you’re going to 
hell ;’ and walked off. It didn't seem to do me no 
good. 

About this time I got pretty reckless. Everybody had 
given me up. I was drunk most all the time. I couldn’t 
always get anything to eat, but I always got plenty to 
drink. I got into a fight on Eighth Avenue, and was 
stabbed ; some of the gang done my arm up, and I went 
to a hospital, but they wouldn’t have me. Sollaldina 
stable in Thirty-first Street for three days, and kept full 
of liquor to stop the pain. I didn’t havea mouthful to 
eat, and I got pretty sick. I got kind of crazy, and the 
first thing I knew I was wandering round the streets; 
and pretty soon I was fighting with a lot of folks in 
Greene Street, and everybody was hollering, and a 
polfceman was pounding my head. I happened to have 
a knife in my pocket, and the next day in court the two 


policemen that made the complaint was pretty well’ 


carved up ; but, as I was only sent up to Sing Sing for 
two years, I found nobody had been kille i. 

I got out of prison after serving my time, and had $5 
from Colonel Arnold, the State Agent, and $3 32 from 
the prison, and I took right todrinking. Ihad nobody 
to goto buttheoldcrowd. Aftera while 1 found work— 
a good job, which I could have kept if 1 had not taken 
to drinking heavy. J lost my place, and kept full all the 
time. At last I took to begging, and got barefooted— 
that was last January—and my clothes were in au awful 
condition, and I was pretty near starved. I met a man, 


and told him how ’twas with me. Sayshe: ‘ How old 
are you?” ‘* Twenty-three,” says I. ‘* Well,” says he, 
‘‘you’ve served the devil for ascorcof years ; why don’t 
you desert and try some other service for a while?” I 


didn’t know what to say, but the man he zave me some 
thing to eat, and talked to me just as if he'd been an old 
friend, and got me to leave drink alone, and somehow 
made me believe that God was willing to save me. I’d 
thought He wouldn't stoop so low. 1 was kind of sur- 
prised when I found out that God didn’t take no account 
of how low a man was when He started to save him, 
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thank God to-day, and I always w'!!, that he has given 
me strength to resist the old tex pt. tons. I don’t under- 
stand how it is, but it is so, and that is enough for me. 
Now I'm going to be a man, and God is going to help me, 
because it is all his doings saving me. I’m his, and he 
has got to take careof me. I’ve made a failure of tak- 
ing care of myself, and he knows it. It makes me blue 
sometimes to think what happiness I’ve lost, and what 
unhappiness I’ve made others, by my old life. I've 
written this out because the friend that led me to Christ 
has asked me to. I didn’t like to do it, but he says it 
might help some other tough to get out of it. If any 
of the old gang wants to find the way out of it, tell him 
to write to me, and I'll show him a way that has done 
me good, and will anybody. 


Yours truly, Tuomas Roy. 








EDUCATION AND WAGES. 
By Tomas G. SHEARMAN. 


HE question, ‘‘ What makes the rate of wages ?” 

furnishes the title of one of the most suggestive 
and justly famous pamphlets issued upon economic 
questions within the last few years; and it has been 
discussed in that pamphlet by Mr. Edward Atkinson 
with great ability and instructiveness. But it is acknowl- 
edged by him to bea question needing :1ore than one 
answer ; and the object of the present paper ts to give 
an answer from a point of view somewhat different 
from that of Mr. Atkinson, though not at all in conflict 
with his views. 

Our answer is, that, among those causes which can be 
influenced by human effort, education has more to do 
with making the rate of wages than probably any other 
cause. By ‘‘ education” is not here meant simply that 
sind of education whieh is generally given in schools 
and colleges ; although, as it will be seen, even that has 
an influence of great importance, perhaps unequaled at 
present by any other, the effects of which can be shown 
by statistics. But education means the training and 
development of the powers of human beings in such 
manner as to increase their productiveness. Whatever 
experience tends to fit a man better for useful work in 
this life is education, whether it be a training of the 
intellect alone, or also of the eye, the hand, and the 
foot. Industrial training is, in reality, the most indis- 
pensable form of education. But, unless accompanied 
with a reasonable amount of intellectual training to 
awaken all the powers of the mind, and to open {t for 
varied information and for the exercise of reason and 
judgment, industrial training loses half its value. On 
the other hand, merely intellectual training, unaccom- 
panied by any education in actual productive work, is 
also of greatly diminished value ; in fact, it may fairly 
be said to be nearly valueless. Man can live without 
reading or writing; but he certainly cannot live on 
reading, writing, and arithmetic, all combined, if he 
knows nothing more. 

The first controlling influence, therefore, in fixtng the 
rate of wages will always be found to be the productive- 
ness of the wage-earner. It must always be borne in 
mind that the great law of averages governs this as well 
as every other problem in this world. No two work- 
men, even working side by side, will receive precisely 
the same wages in proportion to the amount of their 
respective production. Their wages may be exactly the 
same, but their production will differ more or less. So 
where two men work side by side, one receiving $2 a 
day, and the other $3 a day, the amount produced by 
the latter will not necessarily, or even probably, exceed 
the amount produced by the former, by the exact differ- 
ence in their wages, or in that exact proportion. But if 
we could ascertain the precise productive value of 
100.000 laborers at $2 a day each, and of another 100,000 
at $3 a day, we should most certainly find that the pro 
ductive value of the higher-paid class exceeded that of 
the lower-paid class by more than fifty per cent. Divide 
this mass of men into ten groups, in ten different parts 
of the country, and the proportion of difference between 
their productive powers would vary considerably ; yet, 
in all these different groups, no matter how far removed 
from one another, the general princlple would be found 
to control results. Unfortunately, very little attention 
bas been paid to this subject; and no statistics are at 
hand to verify this statement in detail. But the princi- 
ple upon which this statement is based is abundantly 
established by all the statistics which are obtainable on 
the subject of labor and its rewards. 

Thus, to take carpenters as an illustration. The cen- 
sus of 1880 shows their annual wages and the annual 
net production of each man, exclusive of materials used, 
to vary a8 follows : 

ANNUAL WAGES, 
ere 
New York 


ANNUAL NET PRODUCTION. 
$1,136 
1,041 
704 
784 
472 


The wages of tailors in Brooklyn were $545; their 
net production was $1,083. In Philadelphia, tailors’ 


. $698 





wages were only $231.50, but their net production was 
only $378. 

The same result appears in the cotton manufacture, 
as is shown by the following table : 

ANNUAL WAGES, 

Massachusetts 
Connecticut 
a ere 


ANNUAL NET PRODUCTION, 
$593 
555 
444 
396 
So {n agricultural Jabor, although with some remark- 
able apparent exceptions, which we will notice : 
ANNUAL WAGES. 
California 
Massachusetts 


ANNUAL NET PRODUCTION, 
753 
372 
409 
449 
470 
431 
148 
It will be seen that Massachusetts constitutes a some 
what marked exception to the general rule. This is 
because the soll is poor ; the returns are therefore smaller 
than in States with a better soil, and the cost of living 
is too high to make it possible for laborers to live there 
on very low wages, while farm laborers are employed 
upon many kinds of work which do not result in prod- 
ucts of a kind which can be stated in the census returns. 
The cost of living is a very material item ; the value of 
a laborer’s board, in 1879, being more than one-third 
higher in Massachusetts than in New York, and nearly 
seventy-five per cent. higher than the average of the 
country at large. The same facts, to a smaller degree, 
are tiue of Connecticut and Rhode Island; and, accord- 
ingly, similar results follow. Soin the woolen manu- 
facture : 
ANNUAL WAGES. 
Massachusetts 


Penneylvania............. -. 
South Carolina 


ANNUAL NET PRODUCTION, 
$737 
772 
597 
637 
449 

Two facts appear upon the face of these and all simi- 
lar statistics. The first is that high wages prevail in 
every place in which the rate of production is high ; the 
second is that employers make greater profits upon 
highly paid workmen than upon any others. In other 
words, the only road through which the workman can 
attain to high wages is by learning to increase his pro- 
ductive power ; and the only road by which the manu. 
facturer can procure cheap labor is by paying high 
wages to men who are worth the money. The higher 
the wages pald, the larger is the profit of the employer, 
provided, of course, the men whom he employs are 
skilled and competent men ; and, on the other hand, 
none but skilled men can permanently obtain high rates 
of wages. 

These figures demonstrate the enormous value of in- 
dustria] education to the workmen themselves. They 
snow that the great differences in rates of wages, which 
cause so much perplexity to men who imagine them- 
selves statesmen, arise simply from the fact that the 
men who earn high wages produce much, and the men 
who earn low wages produce little. These great differ- 
ences in the wages paid in precisely the same general 
classes of manufacuture are here shown to be caused by 
corresponding differences in the skill of the workmen 
employed. No matter how these men obtain their edu- 
cation, they all have, in one way or another, acquired a 
certain amount of industrial training. The difference 
in their skill is shown by the difference in their produc- 
tion ; and this again is found to correspond substan- 
tially with the difference fn the rates of wages. 

But there is in this country a vast mass of unskilled 
labor. The census of 1880 showed that there were about 
3.324 000 agricultural laborers, besides 1,860,000 ‘‘ labor- 
ers” not assigned to any particular industry, not em- 
ployed in manufactures, mining, trade, or transporta- 
tion, and, as a note to the census states, largely, if not 
mostly, farm laborers. This gives a total of nearly 
5,200,000 entirely unskilled laborers of the most ordi- 
nary grade. Theaverage rate of wages of these men in 
the census year, 1879, is given by the Agricultural De- 
partment, in fits report for February, 1884, at $126, with 
board, and $194 without board. The immense value 
of almost any kind of industrial training to the laborer 
himself is shown by the simple fact that the wages of 
workmen engaged in manufactures during the same year 
averaged $346; this average being, of course, raised 
enormously by the large proportion of skilled laborers 
included in the total number ; while the lowest average 
rate of wages, for even the most moderately skilled 
workers in manufactures, was about $240 

We will not now dwell upon the fact, thus established 
by official statistics (prepared, by the way, by the same 
gentleman who has furnished the materials for most of 
the argument which has been made in support of the 
existing financial system of the United States), that 
5,200,000 persons, seven-elghths of them males, and 
more than five-sixths over fifteen years of age, earned 
less than an average of $200 a year in 1879, and less than 
$215in 1885. Our present object is simply to show the 





effect of education and ignorance, respectively, upon 
the wages of this mass of people. 

This can be conclusively shown by a comparison of 
the census returns (Compendium, 1880; p. 1,645), show. 
ing the number of persons over ten years of age who 
were uvable to write, with the agricultural reports of 
average farm wages paid during the census year (Report 
February, 1884; p. 44). We classify the various States 
and Territories with reference to these facts ; dividing, 
however, the States and Territories of the far West from 
those of the East, because they are governed by entirely 
different conditions, and should be classed separately. 
It would, however, make no appreciable difference if 
all the States were consolidated. We divide, then, the 
different States into groups, according to the education 
of their respective populations : the first group containing 
all States in which less than ten per cent of the popula. 
tion could not write; the second those States in which 
the non writing population was more than ten and less 
than twenty per cent. ; the third those States in which 
it was more than twenty and less than forty per cent. ; 
the fourth those States in which it exceeded forty per 
cent. ; and the fifth the far Western States. Opposite 
each State we give the rate of farm wages for the year 
1879, without board. 

First Group. 
PER CENT. OF POPULATION 

WHO CANNOT WRITE, 


FARM WAG¥8 
1879. 
$219 00 
228 00 
237 00 
300 00 
279 48 
247 32 
242 64 
239 04 
248 64 
242 40 
247 32 
274 56 
252 84 
265 08 
276 48 
248 04 
342 7A 


STATE, 


New Hampshire 
Massachusetts 
Connecticut 

New York 

New Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

SEES Satna scence ah erste ; 
Indiana 

Tilinois. 

Michigan 


Second Group 
Rhode Island ........... . 112 
Delaware 17.5 
Maryland 
West Virginia. 
Missouri 


276 00 
204 00 
168 00 
203 76 
211 08 
Third Group. 
Kentucky 
Tennessee R 
I san cacdosenssny 38.0 


182 04 
152 86 
205 44 
219 24 


Fourth Group. 


132 00 
134 28 
123 00 
128 76 
146 40 
165 60 
159 72 
196 80 


North Carolina 

South Carolina............ 55.4 
Georgia 49.9 
RR aetaepealer eerie 
Brie | 
Mississippi.............. . 49.5 
Louisiana................. 49.1 

Fifth Group 

California 42 00 
425 40 
420 00 
265 20 
346 50 

Observe the striking difference between the last two 
Territories, in each of which farm laborers constitute 
almost exactly the same proportion of the whole popula- 
tion. The difference in education accounts for the 
whole difference in wages. Wages in Colorado are 
still higher ; because its people are still more intelligent. 

The agricultural statisticlan has persistently sought 
to prove that the main cause of diversity in farm wages 
is the presence or absence of factories; and he insists 
that only “a small part” of the difference in wages 
between Ohfo and Kentucky arises from the larger pro 
portion of negro labor. But his own figures thoroughly 
refute this theory. Wages do not follow the increase of 
manufactures with anything like the regularity with 
which they follow education and productive power, 
which {s the result of industrial education. 

Thus, Pennsylvania is the typfcal manufacturing 
State ; but farm wages there are decided]y Jower than in 
several typical agricultural States, such as Iowa, Wis 
consin, Michigan, and Nebraska. and vastly lower than 
in California, Oregon, and Dakota. Only three decided: 
ly manufacturing States paid wages as high as in Iowa ; 
and those three States (Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and 
Connecticut) employed only 42,000 farm laborers in all ; 
while Iowa alone employed 88,000. Comparing ad- 
joining States, Iowa had, in 1879, and still has, a much 
smaller proportion of manufactures than Missouri ; but 
farm wages were twenty-five per cent. higher in Iowa 
than in Missouri. The superior education of the lows 
laborer gave him an advantage beside which the influ- 
ence of manufactures amounted to nothing. The pro 


Colorado 
New Mexico............ °¢ 
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portions of manufacturing labor in Kentucky and in 
Kansas are almost exactly equal; yet farm wages in 
Kansas are one-third higher than in Kentucky. But 
the proportion of ignorance in Kentucky is five times 
greater than in Kansas. 

We by no means intend to assert that the presence of 
manufactures has no influence upon farm wages. Al- 
though manufactures are, in the main, a fruit of educa- 
tion, and cannot exist without a considerable degree of 
mental development and {ndustrial training, they also 
contribute materially to the industrial education of the 
people. Thus they tend to raise the productive power 
of the community, and so to raise the rate of wages in 
every department of industry. But the {dea that the 
mere ‘‘ diversification of industry,” as it is called, in- 
dependently of the increased productiveness of the 
people, has any important influence in raising wages is 
proved to be an error, not merely by such figures as are 
here given, but also by the well-known fact that wages 
have fallen steadily in California, Oregon, Australia, 
and other places, in which the ‘‘ diversification of in- 
dustry ” has been steadily increasing. The very reason 
why industry has been compelled to diversify itself in 
such countries {s that the soil has ceased to produce, in 
such quantities as {t once did, the onecommodity which 
formerly yielded such rewards to labor that the laborer 
did not care to produce anything else. In other words, 
the people are driven by increasing poverty to make 
for themselves what they were formerly rich enough to 
employ others to make for them. 


AN ITALIAN JOURNEY. 


By Assy SaceE RICHARDSON. 
II. 


© go from these suburban residences to the city 

dwellings of the Italians {s almost literally a descensus 
Averni. We thought it best to fortify ourselves by a 
lunch, which we took at a restaurant encountered in our 
course, where we sat under the shadow of the portraits 
of Garibaldi and Mazzini, and ate macaroni a la Napo- 
litaine, bountifully beeprinkled with cheese, a dish of 
kidneys stewed with garlic, and delicious Itallan rolls. 
Thus in a degree denationalized by our diet, we went to 
Mulberry Street, the part of New York in which the 
sun shines as fairly as he can through the fumes and 
vapors which obscure him, alike on the just and unjust 
Italians who dwell there. 

I pause before the attempt to describe the street scene 
as one stands at the foot of Mulberry Street, looking up 
its length. It is filled with a life so different from any 
which can be seen anywhere on this side the Atlantic 
that one is at once transported across the sea. Loungers 
of all ages cumber the sidewalks, leaning against every 
coign of vantage that open doorways, alleys, and the 
projecting angles of the buildings offer for support to 
their slouching figures. The loungers are principally 
men and boys; unkempt-looking men, with bronze- 
colored faces, and black eyes that look askance, and 
often with no friendly gaze, upon you, from under their 
thick eyebrows and the matted locks of hair that fall 
over the brow. There is almost always a bit of color 
about them—a wisp of red about the throat, glittering 
gold in the ears, a parti-colored watstcoat, all adding to 
the half-banditti, half-theatrical look they have by 
nature. As a rule, these Italians of Mulberry Street are 
not the figures you orI would care to encounter of a 
dark night in lonesome ways. The women loungers are 
few. The women here are much the busier half of cre- 
ation. One can see them through the alleys leading up 
into back yards and couris, leaning over thelr washtubs, 
or sitting on the stone pavements with the materials for 
the dinners they are preparing spread about them in tin 
pans and kettles, pouring out profuse streams of talk 
as they work, 

The edge of the sidewalk is thick with venders of 
all sorts—princtpally of some variety of food. Here is 
& woman staggering under an {immense bag of bed-tick- 
ing which she carries on her head. She heaves it off 
upon the pavement, and sits down beside it. It is full 
to overflowing of freshly baked bread (always good 
bread, thank Heaven for that !), which she begins at once 
to dispose of to ready customers. All along the street 
are fruit and vegetable women sitting on the curbstone 
with their wares in tin pans and baskets beside them. 
This one has an assortment of fruit; not one whole 
apple or banana or orange in her stock. They have all 
partially decayed, but the decay is carefully scraped 
away with a knife, sometimes leaving ngt more than a 
quarter of the original fruit. The vegetables have been 
treated in the same way—halves of potatoes, a piece of 
cabbage, some outside leaves and stalks of celery, a 
fragment of squash of which at least three fourths has 
rotted. All these scraps of vegetables, doubtless gathered 
from the refuse barrels of the great markets, are sala- 
ble here. 

When the ghastly figure of Cholera sets foot on our 
shores, how will he stalk through Mulberry Street and 
gather in his victims from feeders on vegetable decay 
and refuse | 








hand clothing, push their hand-carts, loaded with their 
wares, from one street corner to another. Here {s an old 
man with a wicker-basket cage on his head filled with 
live doves, who flutter their purple plumage in vain 
attempts to get out. Are we in Venice? and is this old 
Gobbo bearing to some worshipful patron ‘‘his dish of 
doves,” to beg him to accept them ? 

I saw no faces in the shops as attractive as that of my 
grocer uptown ; but one signboard at length attracted me. 
It was a bookstore, apparently. Where books are there 
is a promise of security and of refinement. We did not 
hesitate to ascend the half-dozen crazy steps which led 
into the hall and to try the battered-looking door of 
entrance. The door was locked ; but a man of twenty- 
elght or thirty, with a good, open face, came up with 
the key and let us in. 

He showed us in with effusion—genuine and most 
hospitable. It wasaroom not very large, divided off 
by a curtain, behind which I suspected the bed and 
cooking arrangements. On the further side was the 
library of books—two or three hundred volumes, per- 
haps. A long, narrow table ran the full width of the 
room, under the front windows; and two benches with- 
out backs on each side of it would have told me it was 
arranged for scholars, even if I had not seen the copy- 
books and ink-bottles on the table. The eager and volu- 
ble master left us in no doubt. 

‘* Ah, yes, I havea bookstore. Not so many in books, 
but all good—very good. But principally I keep a 
school. They are not yet come, my pupils. But I have 
many. Yes, forty, forty-five. Yes, they are most 
Itallans ; but I have some Englise—a few. I am not 
very much at the Englise myself. You think that, per- 
haps. But, look you, I have an Englise grammar, and 
when I do not know, I study in this myself. I have been 
at college in my own country, but I did not finish. You 
see, I was two years in college ; then the necessity of 
going fora soldier came. You have not that necessity 
here ; so I left my college and left my father and mother 
to come here, where there is no need to go as a soldier. 
I will show you the pictures of my father and my 
mother.” 

Here he nimbly mounted the school-bench and took 
down from the wall the photographs of his father and 
mother which hung there; and when we had praised 
their faces, which were ingenuous and good, like his 
own, he showed me his brother and sister, and, in 
fact, a whole bevy of his kinsfolk, talking volubly all the 
time. 

‘* But I like this country, though it is not mine. But 
I am a citizen now; Iam arepublicano. I voted. See 
my papers!” And then he dived briskly into the depths 
of a huge chest which stood inside the curtain, and 
fished out a formidable paper declaring that he was a 
naturalized citizen of the United States. He was obliged 
to unfold it, spread it out, and interrupt his flow of 
sprightly talk while he spent a few seconds in a proud 
survey of the document before he could restore it to the 
chest again. 

‘* Yes, I love this country well, although Genoa {s also 
a fine land. That is my native place, Genoa. Did the 
lady know Genoa? It is the place where Columbo was 
born. Most people I meet of the English think he was 
born in Spain ; but I know it was Genoa. See, I have 
here a book in the Italian which says so, with such 
beautiful pictures.” 

Here again he nimbly mounted to the top shelf of his 
library, and took down one of a set of cyclopedias, 
handsomely bound, and showed me a picture of Colum- 
bus, then a picture of Genoa, his birthplace, and, iast, 
the landing on American shores, with crosses and ban- 
nersand admiring savages in the background. If I had 
believed that Columbus was a Spaniard, I should have 
been shaken in the conviction as the schoolmaster 
eagerly pointed out each convincing detail in the pictures 
which proved that Columbus was his fellow-country- 
man. He handled the book caressingly, as one does who 
loves books, and told me he did not wish to sell these 
books, nor, indeed, any of them, except the few paper- 
covered novels which were on the lower shelves of his 
book-case. The books in bindings were clearly all 
precious in his eyes; and, remembering certain priceless, 
though somewhat shabby, volumes of my own, I felt 
my heart beat in sympathy. 

Now the scholars began to come In, and I felt obliged 
to take leave—reluctantly—of my genial schoolmaster. 
He followed us to the door with hearty farewells, and 
with many handshakes at parting. We had not got more 
than a block or two upon our way before one of his 
pupils came running after us to say, breathlessly, that 
the master said if we would come again some Saturday, 
when the school was out, he would show us more books 
and tell us many interesting stories. 

Sim ple-hearted, naive, kindly soul! I shall not forget 
him. He is doing good work, I am sure, in the purlieus 
of Mulberry Street; and, although his clothes were 
patched and not overclean, there was something whole 
some and sweet and good in his presence in that vile 
and pestilential locality. As I was jostled the next 














Many other venders of fish, meats, dry goods, second- | moment after I left him by a rag-picker, whose scarred 


face, bent form, and most malignant expression made 
one shudder, I felt there were chasms between one sort 
of human nature and another which no philosophy can 
bridge over. 

How will you solve, philanthropist or statesman, some 
of the social problems that a visit to our Italy in New 
York suggests? How are we going to absorb this for- 
eign people, with foreign habits and foreign modes of 
thought, speaking a foreign language, into our New 
World civilization ? How are we going to carry on our 
body corporate so much filth and ignorance and corrup- 
tion as festers in this one street called Mulberry, without 
its breaking into ulcers that shall destroy our life? Our 
good schoolmaster does something to help. Like Chau- 
cer’s modest clerk, he ‘‘ would gladly learn and gladly 
would teach.” But we need much more. And, first, 
and at once, we need cleanliness, which must precede 
better morals. We need cleanliness, lest pestilence stalk 
from its lurking-places here and attack the first-born of 
our land in the costliest dwelling-places we have built 
for them. 








GLADYS LANGDON.’ 


By Frances C. SPARHAWK. 
CHAPTER I. 
‘‘ WHAT MANNER OF MAN ARE YOU ?” 


HE express train for the West thundered over the 
road at its best speed. An old man in one of the 
palace cars spent his morning in studying the face of 
his opposite nelghbor. The occupation seemed to inter- 
est him, for he attempted no other; he carried on his 
amusement with so much skill, however, and so many 
apparent diversions in favor of other passengers, that the 
man thus watched, being also absorbed either in his 
reading or his own thoughts, did not perceive it; if he 
had, he would only have wondered what the observer 
could find to interest him, and forgotten it again. He 
was fine looking rather than handsome, for he had one 
of those faces that maturity brings to its best. Was it 
the character written there which the stranger was try- 
ing to read and found fascinating, or had he some 
knowledge of the young man to give him this interest ? 
If his comments had been audible, they would have 
shown him moved by curiosity, or by that feeling either 
of liking or antipathy which persons occasionally have 
toward those they are seeing for the first time. 

‘* Forehead good,” he said to himeelf, as Tom Salton- 
stall, having grown warm—for {t was June—took off his 
hat and lafd it beside him—‘‘ bro_d and massive ; shape 
of the head fine, very high over the temple and ear; 
organs of benevolence, veneration, and all that sort of 
thing remarkably developed—as {if any fool could tell 
where those wires pull from! In the catalogue, though, 
they pass for—"” Here a lady changing from one side 
of the palace car to the other for a finer view was 
thrown by a jolt of the train against the back of the 
cushioned chair in which the old man was seated, and 
as she clutched at it and directly afterward released her- 
self with an apology, he forgot Tom forthe moment to 
follow her movements, the cynical look on his face 
deepening. ‘‘ When people cross to the other side of a 
train to see more of the world,” his thoughts ran, “‘ it’s a 
sure sign they’ve not eyes enough to see what’s before 
‘em. Can’t remedy that by change of seat; better 
change eyes—though who'd take such a pair ?” and his 
own keen ones flashed contemptuously as he settled 
himself in his chair again, for it is not to be supposed 
that he had not turned and acknowledged the apology 
with unimpeachable courtesy. Then he went back to 
Saltonstall. ‘‘ Eyes deep set ; they see, I’ll be bound ; 
blue, I should judge, maybe gray though, full of sun- 
shine anyhow. That's a firm mouth, decidedly sensitive, 
too; closes well, but when he speaks every motion of 
his lips has beauty. That’s rare ; a pity the fellow doesn’t 
realize his advantages and talk all the time.” The 
watcher smiled as he came to this conclysion; for, 
ignorant as he was of everything concerning the young 
man opposite, {t seemed an absurdity to connect con 
sciousness of self with him. ‘‘ The nose of an autocrat,” 
he commented. ‘Roman, and more decidedly so 
because it has no droop or hookedness, but runs straight 
from end to tip. I wonder what that young fellow will 
make of his life. He'll hardly fight it out on the line to 
suit his face to day.” 

Here the old man fell musing upon past events in his 
own life. But an incident soon turned him back upon 
his observation of Saltonstall, and gave him an 
opportunity to carry on his study under better auspices. 

The train stopped for half an hour at a station, and 
Tom, with most of the other passengers, sprang up and 
disappeared through the door of the car. The old man 
followed, somewhat bent, but active, and, as people 
came crowding out of the other cars, walked back and 
forth among the crowd on the platform, and went with 
the rest to the lunch counter, where was to be found 
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almost everything one did not want. When at last the 
bell was ringing, and the rush for places began, the 
stranger, too old a traveler for fluster, came on at his 
ease, and noticed his former opposite neighbor with a 
hand on the rail of the steps, standing back to give pre- 
cedence to the others who were crowding and jostling 
one another in the endeavor of each to be firet. The 
stranger instantly availed himeelf of Saltonstall’s polite- 
ness to pass him and step upon the platform of the car 
When there, he turned about and asked the young man 
to join him. They went in together, and the elder, seat- 
ing himself, requested his companion to take the vacant 
chair next hisown. When he had done 80, the two sat 
for a moment silent, each looking into the other’s face 
with an indefinable curfosity. It was not liking on the 
part of elther, for the old man’s face had a sneer upon 
it, and Tom, as he looked into his red-brown eyes, saw 
something like a lurid light, but none of that splendor 
and power which made dark eyes seem to him the 
perfection of beauty. He read hard lines about the 
mouth, and it was not with the most encouraging ex- 
pression that he waited to hear why the stranger had 
asked for his soclety. But if the other had any specie] 
reason for dolng so further than the wish to entertain 
himself by talking to some one during his long ride, he 
was slow to reveal it. 

“You're not fond of crowds?” ne said, abruptly. 
‘Don't fancy being hustled by everybody’s shoulder, 
it may be? I sympathiz2 with you. But, then, delays 
are especially dangerous in traveling if one wants to get 
a good seat.” 

Tom assented. 

The other narrowed his eyes a little, and peered with 
out any abatement of curiosity. 

‘‘Tne man that elbows us out of our place in a crowd,” 
he went on, “may be an ill-bred fellow enough, and his 
arms are certalnly too long; still, he has the first 
requisite of success—determination.” 

Again the listener assented, but a flash in his eyes 
showed an answering thought or a comment that he did 
not utter. The speaker saw it, and, like the elbowing 
man in the crowd, determined to get at it. 

“ And, after all, success is the great necessity,” he 
added. 

“ That depends upon the kind,” answered Saltonstall, 
with a touch of unnecessary brevity. 

Ah! that wasit. Theold man had him now. Here 
was a scrupulous fellow, born in the purple, one would 
say, to look at him, and resolved to do everything in the 
regal way. To-day he believed that success was not his 
idol; that was because he had never known failure. He 
looked so. Let him wait. To-morrow, perhaps, he 
would find out what he really worshiped ; to morrow 
he might be elbowing with the rest—he would be if fate 
gave a thrust at him and pushed him out of the van. Of 
course he would try to get back again—that was only 
natural ; and the observer believed in nature ; he had felt 
its domination. He had been right in his estimate of 
the young man, and was proud to have read physiog- 
nomy 80 well. 

‘«Then you think there are two meanings to success 
in life ?” he pursued. 

Tom tried to turn the conversation by saying, with a 
laugh : 

“‘T’ve no desire to achieve eminent success in thrusting 
my elbows into other people’s sides.” 

The stranger chuckled. 

‘* Pardon an old man’s insistence,” he sald, “ but I’ve 
come to the conclusion that, on the whole, you acted from 
courtesy.” 

Tom looked as if on no account would he have 
pardoned a young men’s insistence. He made no 
answer, and, after a moment's pause, the other began to 
speak upon a different subject, and talked so well that 
his companion soon grew interested ; yet it was in spite 
of himself, for all the while he was not pleasantly im- 
pressed ; the lurid light in the eyes at times, that might 
at first have passed as a fancy, suggested rather than 
seen, became now a part of the stranger's personality ; 
and as Saltonstall answered remarks, or listened to 
accounts of adventure, or to vivid description of people 
or places, he in turn studied the old man’s face, if not 
with the same interest that the latter had shown in read- 
ing his, at least with eyes that had the power of seeing 
what was before them. Here they found traces of early 
dissipation and of a present avasice and a keenness which 
the conversation showed was imbittered to cynicism. 

He seemed to have been over the world, and dipped 
into experiences of all kinds. Learning that Tom was 
a physician, he gave him a description of the way in 
which a skillful doctor, an acquaintance, had successfully 
treated cases of yellow fever in the tropics, and when, 
from his diagnosis of them, Saltonstall began to think 
that he must be a physician himself, with a sudden 
‘“That reminds me,” he whirled him off to Paris and 
began talking of a play which had had a great run there 
several years before. And here he showed so much 
knowledge of the public taste, such acquaintance with 
the performers as well as their personations, and with 
details of life upon the boards, that he might have been 





taken for an actor or an ex-manager. He seemed to 
have eaten largely of many kinds of knowledge; how 
wise it had made him depended upon his power of 
assimilation, for wisdom is the chyle of knowledge. As 
Tom watched the old face, restless, sarcastic, he 
questioned the wisdom its owner hed gained ; he thought 
that there lingered with him the bitter taste which shows 
a bad digestion. 

Two people in the same car for two days see a good 
deal of each other, especially if one wishes ii to be so, 
and the other, while not seeking the companionship, 
finds it entertaining. Saltonstall began to wonder 
silently where his new acquaintance was to part com- 
pany with him, and the stranger, having a more acute 
attack of curiosity, inquired the young man’s destina- 
tion. It turned out that both were bound for the 
same place. Saltonstall explained that he was going to 
look into the failure of an investment which he had 
made. 

“‘The Blandish Mining Company ?” asked the other, 
with interest. 

** Yes; do you know anything about it ?” 

“] wish I didn’t, but I’ve been fool enough to sink 
ten thousand in the confounded fraud.” 

“Do you think it’s that ?” cried Tom. 

He put the question with great earnestness. All along 
he had been hearing his neighbor’s views upon politics, 
science, philosopby, and at times had differed from him 
widely, although he had not always expressed his dis- 
sent in words. But now that it came to a matter of 
money, this scoff gave him a sinking at the heart which 
showed that here he intuitively respected the speaker's 
opinion. 

** Yes, I do indeed,” said the old man ; ‘a first class 
fraud. I hope you’ve not risked much.” Yet, as he 
uttered this wish, the sudden reddish light that came into 
his eyes seemed to deny it. 

‘** Yes, a fortune,” answered Tom. 

“‘A shame! ashame!” exclaimed the other, in tones 
of commiseration. ‘‘ Well, perhaps I was hasty, after 
all; I hope so. Good gracious! my friend, I hope 
you'll get some of it back ; they’re a set of scoundrels 
if you don’t.” 

After this Saltonstall was not inclined to talk. The 
stranger, too, sat silent for a while. Every now and 
then he glanced cautiously at his companion ; the sym 
pathy he had spoken was not in his look at such times, 
but instead of it a watchfulness and a curiosity to see 
what this young feliow would do now. Already he had 
fallen out of the van—for if there had been much 
money behind this investment he would not look so 
perturbed ; wouldn’t he be elbowing a little the next 
thing, and getting his neighbor's place if he could? A 
malicious triumph flashed into the wrinkled face, and 
sank back suddenly as Tom looked up at him. 

When the two men were about to separate—for they 
had rooms at different hotels—the elder asked for Salton- 
stall’s card, and in return gave his own, on which was 
written, ‘‘ Noel Featherstone.” 





CHAPTER II. 
‘*NOBODY SHOULD BE SAD BUT I.” 

It was the latter part of July. Ned Thornley was 
calling upon Miss Saltonstall, who lived in the suburbs 
of a New England city. Thornley found great satis- 
faction in Tom’s home. In the strictest sense he had 
none of his own ; his parents were dead, and he lived 
with relatives, who were kind to him and fond of 
him, but there was nothing like the family affection 
that he knew was here. Sometimes he used to begin to 
wish that he were Tom’s brother, that Tom’s mother 
were his own, and Mr. Saltonstall his father ; but here 
he always stopped, for he was sure that he would not 
like to have Edith his sister, and he found that, upon 
the whole, things had been ordered well. He had been 
Tom’s classmate in school and college ; they had just 
finished their medical course at Harvard together, and 
were going abroad for further study before beginning 
practice. Ned felt that he had known the family all 
his life. Looking about the room that day before 
Edith came in, he had noticed evidences of luxury. He 
knew that Mr. Saltonstall was not a rich man, but Tom 
had been rich for three years, ever since the death of 
his uncle, his mother’s brother, who, disliking to divide 
his large property, had taken out a few small legacies 
and left the rest to his only nephew. ‘I trust my sis- 
ter and niece to your generosity,” he had said to Tom. 
The young man considered the claim one of justice, and 
was kept from dividing the property legally only by the 
thought that his uncle had expressly desired otherwise. 
The family still kept the delightful old house taken 
before Edith was born,. but changes in the way of living 
had crept in during the past three years, and Thornley 
knew that Tom had brought them. 

Edith was giving what account she could of her 
brother’s movements and prospects, but it was a meager 
one. 
** Tom has really been too busy to write much,” she 
said ; ‘‘ but then, as you know, he never writes half the 
news, or tells it either.” 





‘‘He can’t exactly be called a newsmonger,” said 
Thornley, amused at the idea. 

“You needn't try to make {t out a virtue never to tel] 
anything,” cried Edith. ‘‘ The truth fs, it’s too much 
trouble for Tom. I don’t defend gossip, but there is a 
golden mean, and Tom is lazy ; he confesses it, and 
says he may improve some day, but I’ve not seen any 
signs of that yet. Really, it is provoking sometimes. 
Weeks, or it’s quite as likely to be months, after he has 
come home from a place he'll say, ‘Oh, by the by, I 
met such and such persons while I was gone,’ and then 
a steady fire of cross questioning directed at him will 
bring out several bits of stale news. People tell him 
things they want us to know, and think it strange that 
we take no notice of what ought to interest us. I’m 
different ; when I come home I begin at once and tell 
where I’ve been, and what I did, and whom I saw, and 
what they safd, and what I sald, and what we all said,” 
and Edith finished with a laugh. 

‘* Yes, and it’s much better fun than many things in 
print,” cried Ned. ‘‘ I’ve sometimes had the pleasure of 
hearing you.” 

** And,” she continued, ‘‘ Tom always sits and listens, 
and enjoys it as much as anybody. I say tohim, ‘ You 
don’t earn it;’ he only looks at me in his amused way, 
and says he should be sorry to get no more than his 
deserts. But if he gets those,” she added, becoming 
suddenly earnest, ‘‘ he’ll be well off, for he’s the dearest, 
noblest old fellow in the world.” 

‘«That’s true,” answered Ned. ‘‘ Tom is the noblest, 
best fellow in the world ; but, Edith, I don’t want htm 
to be the dearest to you. I want that for myself. I waut 
toearn it. You know I told you about—about what I 
hoped when Tom and I come home from Germany. 
You remember that afternoon on the lake ?” 

The color had risen in Edith’s face, and a mischiev- 
ous smile Jurked {In the corners of her mouth, a smile 
not to have been expected from the grave cast of her 
features, and giving her a new beauty. She changed 
the place of a rose on the stand beside her, and Ned 
watched her with the greatest eagerness ; he thought 
that she was going to giveitto him. But he was mis- 
taken, for in a moment she turned to him empty- 
handed, and asked : 

*‘ As to this Blandish Company, what do you really 
think of it?” 

The young man’s face fell ; not that he was in despair, 
though he would have liked the rose, but he did not 
want to answer that question. Feeling his companion’s 
eyes fixed steadily upon him, however, he put on a cheer- 
ful expression, and said that there must be some loss, of 
course, but he hoped that things would turn out fairly 
well. 

‘* You don't belleve it,” answered Edith. ‘‘ You think 
Tom’s whole fortune is gone.” 

‘*T’m afraid the concern is very shaky, but they insist 
that there are assets, and we must walt to see.” 

‘He seems even more anxious than I can understand 
to have things settled up promptly,” said his sister ; ‘‘ he 
expects to be at home in a few days, but I don’t believe 
he will come under two or three weeks. Things always 
take more time than one counts upon.” 

“Tt is much better for him to stay and finish up the 
business ; then he wil! know, at least, that everything 
has been done that could be done ; he can’t say after. 
ward, ‘If I had stayed and fought it through.’” 

Saltonstall did stay and fight it through, and he came 
out of the strugglea poor man. It was not until the 
middle of August that he took his place in the train for 
home. He never expected asa physiclan to make a large 
fortune; he knew that his satisfactions and successes 
would be along a different line from those that money 
could bring. Yet he had a strong liking for elegance on 
its own account—not only, as many men prize it, for its 
effect upon others. One day Noel Featherstone, whom 
he had seen a great deal of during the past few weeks, 
said to him, as they were discussing the affairs of the 
Blandish Company, ‘Saltonstall, you’ve a mania for 
perfection.” 

But, for all the denying of his tastes that he foresaw, 
Tom carried a good deal of summer sunshine in his 
heart until the morning of his starting for home, when he 
eagerly opened his mail, and stood with one letter 
crushed in his hand, while the light in his face faded to 
a gray pallor. He had kept his lightness of heart 
because through all he was thinking of the woman to 
whom he was betrothed, of her peauty and tender- 
ness, her sympathy and helpfulness, It was hard to 
have lost a fgrtune that belonged in part to his mother 
and sister, but youth and health, and his abilities, and, 
best of all, love, were not bad things to begin the world 
with. 

But now— 

Shortly after his return from the West he received 
a letter from Thornley, who was at one of the fashion- 
able beaches, asking him to join him, and from there a 
little later make one of a walking party through the 
mountains, ‘‘’T'will revive your drooping spirits after 
your hard work, old fellow,” he wrote, ‘‘ and do you no 


end of good.” 
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“I wish you did feel like it,” sald Mrs. Saltonstall, 
with an anxious look into her son’s worn face. 

But a glance from her husband silenced her, for the 
grief that Tom had brought home with him, and which 
gave him the haggard look of months of illness, was 
not one that could bear now jovial companions or 
amusements. He was taking up his duties with a stead- 
fast purpose, trying to make life pleasant to those whom 
his mistake would rob of many pleasant things. 

Yet one of the days of early September found him on 
his way to a fashionable resort at the White Mountains. 

‘*T hate to have you go, you look so ill,” Edith had 
sald to him the evening before. ‘‘ Why don’t you ask 
that man to tell you by letter what he wants? He has 
no right to make you takeall this trouble ; or, if he must 
see you, why doesn’t he meet you in town ?’ 

‘* We may find that he has aright ; he’s a shrewd man, 
and if anything can be got out of that miserable busi 
ness, he will know what. At all events, I’ll have a talk 
with him.” 

**Tom,” said Edith, laying both hands upon his arm 
and looking up earnestly into his face, ‘‘ you’re not fret- 
ting, are you, because you think mamma and I won’t be 
quite so able to follow all our little whims ?” 

‘*No,” answered Saltonstall. ‘‘I’m sorry for that, 
but”—he paused—‘‘it’s not that which—never mind, 
dear.” Edith’s arms clasped about his neck in one of 
her rare caresses, and as he bent his head to meet It, she 
heard a quick sound like a stifled sob, but in an in- 
stant he sald, ‘‘Good-night, Edith,” in tones as firm as 
ever. 

‘*T’m glad for you, Tom,” she cried, vehemently. ‘I 
know well enough why she has broken with you, as well 
as why she is engaged to Fred Hartly : he didn’t put his 
money into the Blandish Mines.” 

‘* Hush !” cried Tom. ‘It didn’t need that to make 
Hartly preferable to me—only she ought to have known 
her own heart sooner.” 

‘* Her heart !” began Edith—but Tom stopped her. 

‘*No, Edith,” he said, and repeated his good-night. 

This was the note that was taking him to the mount- 
alns : 

My Dear Saltonstall : 

Pardon an old man’s interest in you, but I can’t see with 
equauimity your chances for a brilliant fature thrown away. 
You may retrieve your fortunes. No man I know has better 
possibilities under conditions that you and I may bring 
about. Let us talk it over. [ am here for amonth. I 
required change of air. Cannot you come to meat once ?— 
for a day if you are not inclined to stay longer, or if your 
engagements prevent it. 

Yours sincerely, 


Then followed the address. 


CHAPTER IIL. 
‘*‘I WILL WORK HIM TO AN EXPLOIT NOW RIPE IN 
MY DEVICE.” 

The afternoon of the same day on which Saltonstal! 
returned from the West the single hack drove away 
from the station at Millborough to a large house on a 
hill half a mile beyond the village. The grounds about 
this house were extensive, and commanded a beautiful 
view ; from the front door the country stretched out, 
sloping gradually until it reached the valley, where the 
river wound in and out, or was hidden from sight by a 
tree or hill in the foreground. Behind the house the 
grounds sloped down through a pine grove to a lake, 
and beyond the lake rose the hills, with none of the 
grandeur of a mountain region about them, but with 
much of its beauty in their soft shadows and tints at 
sunset. The house was old, a little rambling, with a 
good deal of stateliness about it ; ithad not been painted 
for a number of years, and the sunshine and rain had 
subdued its original color to a dingy softness which 
accorded with the general appearance of the place. 
This did not look positively neglected, but there was 
about it nothing of the spruceness which aspirations 
after landscape gardening in its master would have 
given it, nor any signs of that loving watchfulness over 
nature which restrains her willful moods and allows her 
beauty free development. 

As the hack drew up at the house a hand from within 
was laid upon the door, which recelved a number of 
impatient shakes before the driver could dismount and 
open it. As the man did so, the inmate, quickly 
descending, stood pointing to his luggage in silence. 
He was the bowed stranger with the reddish-brown eyes 
who had introduced himself to Saltonstall on his journey. 
There was about him the assurance of a man who has 
money enough to have his orders obeyed ; he had the 
bearing of one who has seen the world and knows what 
it expects of a gentleman, but he was supercilious to the 
driver, and he had only a scornful nod for his house- 
keeper, the elderly woman who had opened the door to 
receive him, and now stood with the smile of welcome 
on her face half repressed by fear of its reception. These 
people were not included in his world; he paid them 
money ; his good manners were not at their service. He 
went into the house without taking further notice of the 
woman, who stood aside for him to pass. In the hall, 
however, he turned half about and called to her: 


NOEL FEATHERSTONE. 








‘*Let him carry my trunk upstairs, and show him 
where to put it.” 

Then he opened the door of his study, which he knew 
would be cool on that summer day, and, with a sigh of 
rellef, walked into it and sat down in the great easy 
chair at the table. Two sides of the large room were 
filled with books—books of travel, histories, a number of 
scientific works, novels, plays, and poems—for Feather 
stone liked certain of the poets. His library, constantly 
increased by new publications, the magazines and news 
papers on his table, were evidences that when he asserted 
himself to be living out of the world, as he was fond of 
asserting, he could not mean the world of literature. 
What he did mean was tbat he had withdrawn from 
the active pursuit of objects that fill men’s lives. Most 
men at seventy-five bave done so, but his retirement 
had begun when hecamé to live at Millborough, twenty- 
five years before. At fifty a man who has lived well, 
with a vigorous use, not overuse, of mental faculties, 
comes into possession of an inheritance that has been 
held in trust for him hitherto. If the time of play is 
over, work has taken on something of its own inim- 
itable flavor, and in this harvest season every happy 
inspiratfon, like a perfect autumn day, ripens some 
fruit of thought or brings perfection to some achfeve- 
ment that has been slow in growth. He does not waste 
opportunities, he proportions capabilities and expecta- 
tions, he sees alds and not rivals in others, and feels 
himself in some way 4 sharer in the enjoyment of all 
that is accomplished. 

Noel Featherstone at fifty found nothing more in life 
worth his efforts. When a young man, he had entered 
into business with an energy and unscrupulousness that 
in a few years gave him a handsome property ; his pur- 
sult of pleasure had not been more unttring, nor, for the 
tine being, more unsuccessful. What he reached for he 
grasped, and at the moment fancied himself paid ; but 
his coin always proved like the magician’s gold that, 
however carefully locked away, turned out only a pile 
of leaves when one came back to it ; for, looking upon 
the accumulated treasures of his life, Featherstone 
found only satlety and disgust—and a good bank 
account: he had never forgotten himself so far as to 
exceed his income to any amount. 

But to-day he was richer than he had been twenty- 
five years before. His occasional journeys, and weeks, 
perhaps months, in some large city, or his two winters 
abroad in that time, and the indulgence of his fondness 
for books, had not counterbalanced the frugality of his 
living. He was not miserly in his household; he 
demanded all that belonged to a gentleman, but to one of 
simple habits and in retirement ; and as he could have 
afforded much more than this, his principal, in spite of 
a few bad investments, began to roll up. At first it was 
an amusement to him to watch it, and then it grew to 
be an occupation, and occasionally a journey fell 
through, or some promised indulgence was given up, to 
make the figures come out plump at the end of the year. 
He did it so quietly, or entirely upon the ground of his 
{ll health, which was evident, that he fancied no one 
knew of another motive. He believed that people never 
called him ‘‘ close ;’ he never haggled about money 
with the persons he employed ; if they did not come to 
his terms they were soon superseded, but the reason 
given was always 4 different one, and, he believed, was 
the one accepted. In his retirement there came no 
hunger for better things. It seemed to him that good- 
ness had a terrible insipidity, for, having ylelded to his 
temptations with a meekness he was far from showing 
toward any other leadings, he knew nothing of the 
power required for resistance. Cynicism had grown 
with his selfishness, for his illusions had vanished early, 
and his strong intellect, looking on, had mocked at his 
pleasures in the very act of theirindulgence. When his 
vigorous health began to fail, he declared the play played 
out, the curtain fallen, and himself gone home to write 
the criticism. 

That August afternoon, as the nolse of wheels driving 
away from the house reached him, a subdued sound, 
first at the library door, and then coming nearer, told 
him that some one had entered the room. It did not 
make him look up, though he knew well enough who it 
was; on the contrary, he paid a little more atten- 
tion than before to his occupation, until a timid voice 
sald : ; 

“‘ You found your letters all right, sir, on your table ? 
I didn’t forward any after you told me not,” 

‘* Naturally,” sald Featherstone, who, after a careless 
glance at the speaker, had gone on down the page of 
one of the letters he had found awaiting him. The 
woman lingered ; she began to arrange the papers on 
the table, until Featherstone called out, ‘‘ Leave those, if 
you please; they’re just as I like them. Remarkable, 
since you placed them, isn’t it ?” 

‘** Would you like some dinner ?” she persisted. 

‘*T’ve dined these three hours. You may rack your 
brains to get me something nice for tea, though, like the 
good housekeeper you are.” And, without taking the 
trouble to look up at her again, he broke the seal of 
another letter. 





‘*T hope you had a pleasant journey, sir,” she added, 
making a feint of leaving the rcom. 

He laughed. It was not an agreeable laugh. ‘‘ When 
you lose a cool ten thousand dollars, I shall be sure to 
ask you if you’ve not enjoyed it,” he retorted. 

The woman turned to him with an expression that 
showed she would have spoken her sympathy had she 
dared. Featherstone, having finished his letters by that 
time, leaned back in his chair and began to look steadily 
at her. 

‘I declare, Hannah,” be said, ‘“‘i{t's strange 1 
never noticed it before: you’ve got a face in the 
minor key. I suppose 1m the major,” and he laughed 
again. 

‘* Yes, sir,” she answered. ‘‘I’m glad you’ve been 
able to keep up your spirits so well.” 

“It is surprising. But, then, you see, I didn’t do like 
& young fellow I saw out there, put all my eggs into 
one basket. There’!l still be a little left for you when 
) ou come after me ; but you know that may not be. Life 
fs uncertain. Perhaps you'll go first, for all your ex- 
pectations.”’ 

The woman attempted a dental of these expectations, 
but Featherstone still sat looking at her with the expres- 
s{on she could not read, except that under this mocking 
manner and imperturbable smile was always a contempt 
for her. 

‘‘Hannah Somers,” he mused aloud. ‘‘ ‘Somers,’ 
that’s a sarcasm. My dear madam, fate ought not to 
make sport of you in this way. When next you stand be- 
fore your mirror to give those finishing touches to your 
toilet which are always so effective, notice the snowy 
hue of your locks. You ought to petition the Legisla- 
ture to have your name changed to ‘ Winters,’ for the 
sake of appropriateness. The few delicate lines, too, 
which have appeared in your countenance of late years 
remind one of black boughs that have lost their leaves.” 

Hannab’s face, more in the minor key than ever, with 
pathetic mouth, and eyes full of tears and reproach, 
turned upon him as he spoke. He smiled back at It, 
and added, with a pretense of gentleness that made the 
absence of the reality more noticeable, ‘“‘ Winter is a 
delightful season to me, assure you. It fs full of sparkle 
and keenness, and so free from anything that one can call 
sentimentality. I hate nonsense.” 

‘* Yes, sir,” answered the woman, moving toward the 
door. 

“Stay,” said Featherstone. ‘‘If that doesn’t please 
you, [’ll putitin another way. Say you carry your silver 
about with you on your head. It’s a good way ; it won't 
be stolen, and it’s not cumbersome.” 

‘Tt used to be a beautiful brown, my hair, and then 
there was plenty of it,” she answered, and was about to 
add more when Featherstone cried : 

‘* Was it, indeed ? I must take your word for it, as, of 
course, I’ve not the least recollection.” 

‘‘You used to know well enough,” she said, with a 
sigh, and, having opened the door, was going away when 
he called : 

“*Come back, if you please. Why are you in sucha 
hurry ? You've told me nothing about how things have 
been going on while I was away, and you've not even 
given me the opportunity to inquire after your health. 
I hope you’ve enjoyed your vacation.” 

‘*T bave, sir.” 

The old man chuckled, and looked keenly at his com- 
panion to find out if she were speaking with her usual 
submission, or if a flash of caustic humor had really 
enlivened her dullness. He could not make out, but 
the uncertainty was a pleasurable sensation to him, and 
it secured to her half an hour’s civility. 

Although Noel Featherstone had returned to his quiet 
home and his books, he had left behind him a new 
interest that was constantly drawing his thoughts after 
{t—an interest which was a paradox; for by what law 
did it come about that such a man cared to know what 
Tom Saltonstall was to make of his life? There was 
no accord between them, no intimacy. What intercourse 
they had had was of Featherstone’s seeking. He ex- 
plained his feeling simply enough to himself by saying 
that Saltonstall’s position and possibilities were what his 
own had once been, and that watching the young man 
make his way in the world would be like returning to 
his own youth. In this way he could taste the flavor 
of his old activity without leaving the quiet that his frail 
health now needed. He despised Saltonstall’s scruples, 
and had begun to watch for the day when he would rid 
himself of them, like a seaman throwing out bailast ina 
storm. Featherstone would like to see that. If Sal- 
tonstall would yieldin the struggle, anybody would. If 
he did not, why— 

‘* Bah !” cried the old man, contemptuously, as he sat 
with his book in his hand and these thoughts between 
him and its pages. He threw down the volume, rested 
his hands on his knees a moment, with his eyes fixed. 
**T’ll do it,” he satd aloud; and he reached toward his 
pen on the table. Then he drew back his hand again 
with a sneer at his boyish impatience. ‘‘ Yes, I’ll do it,” 
he repeated, ‘‘ but not to-day.” 

This was two weeks after his return. 
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A WAYSIDE PASTURE. 
By Epira £E. WieGIn. 


F all places in New England, none are so romantic, 

so picturesque, so inviting to lovers of nature, as 
its old pastures. I would emphasize old ; for pastures, 
like poets, are born, not made ; and in their best estate 
their charms are the growth of generations, if not of 
centuries. 

I have often wondered why so littie is written about 
them. In poetry and prose the beauties of vale and 
meadow, field and forest, are described and dwelt upon, 
while the ideal pasture, like the one of which I write, 
contains them all. Pasture is not so poetic a word as 
meadow. It conveys the idea of utility rather than 
beauty. In truth, however, in most New England 
pastures, particularly those of New Hampshire, there is 
more beauty than utility. Of entertalnment for man 
and beast, in the way of physical refreshment, there is 
little, especially for beast, since in the open spaces, 
where should be short, sweet grass, beds of fern, broad 
checkerberry patches, and clumps of infant pines make 
large encroachments upon the feeding ground. 

In this our Garden of Eden, however, grows every- 
thing pleasant to the eye, if not good for food. No 
flaming sword guards the approaches thither. We cross 
the road, take down the ancient bars, and enter paradise. 
Threading our way through a tangle of sweet fern, we 
come to a shallow pond on the edge of the swamp, 
where frogs give concerts in the first mild evenings of 
spring, and where 

‘* Green grow the rushes, O,”’ 
through the long summer days. 

We gothrough the water on dry land, for the pond is 
divided by a natural bridge or “‘ earthwork,” known 
from time immemorial in this region as the ‘‘ Beaver 
Dam.” If the beavers built it, we are certainly much 
obliged to them, for, besides being a highway, it is one 
of the most attractive places in the pasture. Graceful 
swamp elms fringe its sides, and one giant oak towers 
above them, casting its long shadows across the path at 
morning and evening. Its gnarled and moss-grown 
roots are most inviting places to sit and read or dream— 
so near the public road, and yet as isolated as in the 
depth of the forest. There is no danger of interruption 
here except from birds or squirrels, who chirp and 
chatter in the branches overhead, stopping occasionally 
to take an inquisitive look at us, and then, with fresh 
material for gossip, going on faster than ever. 

In the thick woods across the Beaver Dam grow all 
manner of beautiful things. Here are exquisite ferns, 
that flourish only in such damp, dark soil, some of 
them scarcely an inch long, too delicate for the touch 
of careless fingers, and almost as difficult to press as 
seaweed. Dainty mitchella threads its way through the 
moss, perfuming the June air with the rare odor of its 
tiny blossoms, and delighting the eye with the pure 
scarlet of its berries In autumn days Here, too, is 
the twin-flower, whose trembling pink bells contest the 
prize for fragrance with the mitchella ; and countless 
shy weod-flowers, nameless except to those modern 
Solomons who know all plants, from the cedar of Leba- 
non to the hyssop on the wall, hide from view behind 
their stateller neighbors. 

Following the cow-path through the woods, we 
emerge into the open, where single pines spread their 
green tents alluringly, and where ancient beeches, that 
look as if they might resist the storms of another hun 
dred years, invite to dignified repose. Huge granite 
rocks rise from beds of brittle gray moss so like the 
rock in color that it seems as if the granite dust, wind- 
sifted over the barren soil, had by some mysterious 
evolution assumed a vegetable form most befitting its 
place of birth. 

Beautiful in its tender tints of springtime promise, 
beautifu) in its summer luxuriance of greenness and 
bloom, it is in its autumn fulfillment that our pasture 
leaves nothing to be desired. On this tranquil day we 
wander through its little winding paths, going no one 
knows whither, laying in a store of memories, quiet, 
happy, and delicious as the skies. 

Lying on a carpet of odorous brown needles beneath 
a spreading pine that shades half the hillside, we watch 
the sunshine sifting through the rifts in our green roof, 
weaving on the grass more intricate arabesque patterns 
than Moorish artists ever dreamed of, while a bright- 
eyed chick-a-dee, constant when al! other birds have 
flown, sings to us hissummer song. Our view is bounded 
by the forest wall, except in one direction. Away to 
the north the trees divide, as if to reveal the glory of 
the scene beyond, where mountain rises above mouat- 
ain, higher and higher, until the eye reste upon the 
kingly head of Mount Washington, snow-crowned al- 
ready, shining through the hazy blue of the tranquil 
sky. 

Nature keeps holiday in October. Her working 





dress of green is laid aside for gorgeous robes, and color 
runs riot in her kingdom. On the mountain-sides the 
glowing hues, seen through a purple veil, are softened 
and subdued, but in the nearer forest the scarlet and 
yellow of the maples, the dull crimson of the oaks, and 
the brown gold of the beeches stand out in magnificent 
contrast against the unchanging green of pines and 
hemlocks. In the hollows waving plumes of cream- 
white fern tone down the fiery masses of low-bush 
blueberry, a most unobtrusive plant in its every day 
green, but dazzling to the eye in its gala dress. A slow 
southern breeze now and then breaks the perfect hush 
of earth and air, bringing upon its languid wings that 
faint, indescribable, spicy scent of the woodland that 
belongs only to this season, suggesting all fragrances, 
but resembling none. It may be the parting breath of 
the vanishing summer; it may be only the odor of 
ripening leaves. 

Itisatime and place for dreaming, not for doing. 
Summer is the working day of the year, autumn the 
entering into rest. Nature has finished the season’s 
labors: now she waits with folded hands for the end. 
It is the very afternoon of the Lotus-eaters, , All the 
air is vocal with their song, and from weary hearts the 
echo comes— 

** All things havé rest; why should we toil alone, 
We only toil who are the first of things ?’’ 

The holiday will soon be over. The tide of color 
will flow backward, and its radiant drift be left to 
bleach on the barren shore ; but in this favored spot we 
have the last bright gleam before it is extinguished by 
the snow. The bleak November woods will yet be 
glorified by the tawny gold of the witch-hazel—brave 
latest blossom, springing from its leafless stem, and 
keeping its sunshine for the darkest days. 

With this parting smile summer vanishes, and our 
Garden of Eden is left to wait the snow, when each 
bush and tree and rock will stand 

‘* Clothed in white samite, mystic, wonderful,”’ 
but inaccessible. 

OssiPER, N. H. 








OUT OF THE RUTS.’ 
I. 
By Maria PARLOA. 


URING the summer and fal) the wisest house- 
keepers are particular to be generous in thetr pro- 
vision of fruit, vegetables, milk, and eggs for the table. 
All these things are at their best at this season, and also 
are much cheaper than at any other time of the year. 

In all households one must expect to find a certain 
amount of routine as regards the table. It is one of the 
things to guard against, and the greater the house- 
keeper’s cares the more difficult is it to keep out of ruts. 
Women generally dislike to give the time and thought 
necessary for the planning and preparation of three 
meals aday. Some women think and make all that 
pertains to the kitchen and diaing-room, drudgery. 
Cast away the idea that it is drudgery, and the work may 
be made to appear areal pleasure to the housekeeper 
and a source of much happiness to her family. A little 
planning for each day will result in making the table 
attractive and healthful, and yet it will cost no more— 
not counting the thought—than an ordinary, unattractive 
table. 

What to have for breakfast is a thought that must 
come up every day. To some people this question is 
not a serious one, because the tastes of the family are 
simple—mush and milk, with a slice of toast and an 
egg, being as substantial a breakfast as they wish. 
Others may care for nothing more than a roll and a cup 
of coffee or chocolate, and still others are satisfied with 
a dish of fruit, bread and butter, and a cup of tea or 
coffee. In very hot weather, or in the Southern States, 
something light is the most healthful and is the best for 
breakfast, provided that the dinner hour is not late. 
But in the majority of families throughout the country 
the case is different ; the housekeeper dreads this meal, 
where each member of the family comes to the table in 
his or her own peculiar mood, and with pecuilar tastes 
to be satisfied. Pains should be taken to have the 
dining-room bright and orderly, and the food light and 
attractive. Here are some dishes for breakfast : 

Frizep Bacon.—Cut the bacon as thin as the blade of 
a knife, or have the butcher do {it for you. Six orseven 
slices probably will be sufficient. Keep it perfectly cold 
until you are ready to fry it. Heat the frying pan toa 
high temperature before putting the bacon into it. Cook 
the meat until it curls a little, which will be in about 
two or three minutes. It should be served at once. 

Boriep Eccs.—One ought never to boi! eggs. When 
they are boiled for three minutes they are called 
“soft boiled,” but the fact is that they are not actually 
soft boiled. A part of the white has been made hard 
and indigestible, and the rest of the white and the whole 
yolk have hardly been made hot. An egg properly 
cooked is not boiled ; it is simply coddled. 
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This is the way to cook eggs: Put six into a vessel 
that will hold two quarts. Fill this vessel with boiling 
water, and, after covering closely, let it stand in a warm 
place for ten minutes—the hearth is a good place. By 
this mode the eggs will be cooked equally well in every 
part, and the white will be soft and digestible. If one 
desires them better done, let them stand In the hot water 
ten, or even twenty, minutes longer; but do not place 
them on the range. Serve folded in a napkin. 

Toast.—As a general thing, not enough care {is taken 
in the preparation of toast. Cut slices of stale bread 
about one-third of an inch thick. Put them in the 
toaster and hold them over the fire, but a little distance 
from it, until it becomes slightly dried. It will take 
about two minutes. Now hold the toaster near the 
fire, and brown the bread quickly, being careful not to 
burn it, and yet to let it acquire a rich brown color. 
The toast wil] be delicate and crisp. 

Burrer Toast {s made by dipping the edges of 
slices of toast in boiling water, and then spreading the 
slices with butter. The toast should be served imme- 
diately. 

Cream Toast. — Heat three cupfuls of cream to 
the botling point; then add half a teaspoonful of salt. 
Put a slice of toast in a deep, warm dish and poura 
little of the cream on it; then put another slice in the 
dish, and pour in more cream. Continue in this way 
until all the materfals are used. Three cupfuls of 
cream will be sufficlent for seven or eight slices of toast. 
Serve hot. 

Mitk Toast —Reserve half a cupful of milk from a 
quart, and put the rest In a double boiler and on the 
fire. Mix the cold milk and two tablespoonfuls of 
flour, and stir the mixture into the milk when {t begins 
to boll. Stir for two minutes ; then put the cover on 
the boiler, and let the milk cook for a quarter of an 
hour longer. 

Now add two tablespoonfuls of butter and a teaspoon. 
ful and a half of salt. Stir well, and dip the slices of 
toast In the liquid; then lay them in a deep dish and 
pour the remainder of the milk over them. There will 
be enough milk for ten or twelve good-sized slices of 
toast. If bakers’ bread be used, it will only be neces 
sary to dip it into the sauce and take it out immediately. 
Home-made will not absorb the milk so quickly, and it 
will be better to let the slices remain in the sauce for a 
minute or more. 

Grabam, brown bread, and cracker toast, all are made 
in the same way. Be careful to toast the bread as 
carefully for cream or milk toast as you would if it 
were to be served dry. 

Cotp CHICKEN IN Wuite Sauck —Caut the meat 
from the remains of a cold roasted chicken or boiled 
fowl. Free it of fat and cut it Into bits; then put it in 
a cool place until morning. Put the bones {n a stewpan 
with cold water enough to cover them, and cook slowly 
for two hours ; then stratn off the water, and put it in 
a cold place until morning. In the morning put one 
generous tablespoonful of butter jn ‘tic frying pan and 
ou the stove, and, when {it becomes hui, add one table- 
spoonful of dry flour. Stir this until it becomes smooth 
and frothy, but do not let {t get browned. When it is 
frothy, draw the saucepan back to a cooler place and 
gradually add one cupful of the water in which the 
bones were cooked. Now move the pan back to a 
hotter part of the range, and cook its contents for three 
minutes. Add half a teaspoonful of salt, a little pepper, 
and a pint of the prepared chicken, which shouid be 
well seasoned with salt and pepper. Sf!mmer for five 
minutes; then add half a teaspoonful of onion juice, 
half a teaspoonful of minced parsley, and half a tea. 
spoonful of lemon juice. Boil up once, and serve. All 
or any of the last three ingredients may be omitted. 

Veat on Lamp in Waite Sauce —Prepare veal or 
lamb in the same manner as chicken. Beef also may 
be prepared in the same way, but the butter and flour 
should be cooked together until they become dark 
brown, as al] brown meats should have a brown sauce 
of some kind. The addition of two tablespoonfuls of 
stewed tomato to the sauce makes a pleasant change. 








SHALL CUSTOM OR CONSCIENCE 
DECIDE ? 


HE questions of reform in the manner of conduct- 

ing funerals, and the methods of burial, are brought 
before the public constantly. That there is need of re- 
form no one with intelligence questions, and that the 
vast majority should shrink frem any mode that indi- 
cates the least neglect or hardship to that body which, 
but a few hours before, was so carefully watched and 


cared for, bcth by its inhabitant and friends, is not 


remarkable. Years will elapse, undoubtedly, before 
the mass of people can ever think with calmness of the 
method of burial advocated by sanitary scientists. 

The necessity of reform in the conducting of funerals 
is taking hold of the minds of the most intelligent; 
and to-day the funerals among the class best able to 
afford expense are conducted in the most quiet and un- 
ostentatious manner, We find the request that no 
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flowers be sent, and notice that the interment will take 
place at the convenience of the family, appended to a 
number of announcements of deaths. And it seems right 
and suitable that in the hours most trying, and of deep- 
est grief, the family should be left free from even the 
most kindly and sympathetic observation. 

Flowers at funerals have long since become a con- 
cession to a fashion ; they have ceased to be the simple 
expression of personal regard and sympathy; they have 
lost the tender and delicate expression of personal affec- 
tion, The huge and senseless pieces of floral decora- 
tion that fill the rooms are without significance or 
beauty ; and many times the funeral occasion {s the only 
time when flowers were about the person so surround- 
ed. Notlong since the daily papers furnished a descrip- 
tion of the obsequies of a man whose name had been 
before the public only in the sporting columns of the 
papers ; the pall-bearers were all know» as elther “light” 
or ‘“‘heavy weights” in the prize-ring, and the floral 
pleces that figured on this occasion filled two carriages 
of the twenty or thirty that followed the remains to the 
grave. The closing paragraph announced that a spar- 
ring match would be held for the benefit of the widow 
and children, who were left penniless. This was 
the ignorant following the intelligent ; the expression 
only of the feeling that we must ‘‘honor the dead.” 
We question only the method ; the motive does honor to 
the human heart. 

The people of intelligence and sentiment were the 
first to begin to use flowers on such occasions. Their 
ostentatious use is due to the innately vulgar. It {s left 
for the intelligent and refined to lead the reform. 

Reform ts needed not only in the method of conduct- 
ing funerals, but in the wearing of mourning garments. 
The wearing of mourning has a double significance. It 
is the expression of a personal grief, and a protection 
from the demands of society. While grief demands 
freedom from social duties, the garments are the outward 
expression of an invisible demand. When time, long 
or short, has softened the sorrow, and the mournera 
again take their place in the circle to which they 
belong, surely mourning garments are out of place. 
Can anything be more incongruous than garments fash- 
joned to conform to the demands of a festive occasion, 
and yet the visible sign of personal loss? Could 
anything be more pathetic than the struggle a poor 
widow will make to array herself and children in gar- 
ments sultable, in her judgment, to express the loss 
they have sustained ? Frequently this is done with the 
consciousness of the crushing and imperative demands 
the future will make upon the little savings or strength 
at her command, but custom demands that she shall 
express her sorrow in this way, and her world would 
call her heartless if she failed to reach its standards of 
duty. 

We need to educate ourselves to a true spirit of inde. 
pendence, when we will decide all questions of our Indl. 
vidual life, looking only to conscience for approval, and 
ignoring the petty opinions formed always without 
knowing the whole condition or circumstances. And 
nowhere {gs this independence more needed than on 
sem{ public occastons in the family life. 








A BILL OF FARE.—COST, $9 28 


CORRESPONDENT, who Is not willing that his 
A letter protesting agafnst the articles recently pub 
lished in The Christlan Union, entitled ‘“‘ Twelve Dollars 
a Week,” should be published, sends us the bill of 
fare consumed by his family, numbering himeelf, 
wife, son of nine years, daughter of five years, baby 
thirteen months, one servant, and a woman three days in 
the week, ata cost of $9.28. This included milk, bread, 
and everything that was eaten in the house for the 
perfod June 19-26—one week. 
SATURDAY. 
BREAKFAST. 
Veal Stew. Flannel Cakes. 
Tea and Coffee. 


DINNER. 

Broiled Beef.steak. New Potatoes Peas. 
Strawberry Short-cake, Tea, 
SUPPER. 

Eggs. Strawberries. Tea. 
SUNDAY. 


BREAKFAST, 
Calf's Liver. 
Stewed Potatoes. Tea and Coffee. 


LUNCH, 
Eggs. Crackers, Tea. 
DINNER. 
Roast Leg of Lamb, New Potatoes. 
Peas. Tea and Coffee. 


MONDAY. 


BREAK FAST, 
Stewed Calf’s Heart, Fried Bread, 


Tea and Coffee, 





DINNER, 
Roast of Lamb. 
New Potatoes. 


Corn, 
Rice Pudding. 
Tea. 
SUPPER. 
Stewed Kidney. E993. Tea, 


TUESDAY. 
BREAKFAST, 
Lamb Stew. Broiled Ham. 
Figg. 

Tea and Coffee. 
DINNER. 





Wafiles, 
Beets, 


New Potatoes, 
Cherries. 
Tea. 
SUPPER. 
New Tomatoes. Strawherries, 
Tea. 
WEDNESDAY. 
BREAKFAST. 
Calf's Liver. Cherries, 
Tea and Coffee. 





DINNER. 
Broiled Beef-steak Peas. Potatoes. 
Tea. 
SUPPER 
Broiled Ham. Eygs. Tea 


THURSDAY. 
BREAKFAST. 
Veal Cutlet. Fried Potatoes. 
Tea and Coffee. 
DINNER 
Broiled Ham Peas. 
Cherry Pie 


Potatoes. 


SUPPER. 
Stewed Cherries Tea. 
FRIDAY. 
BREAKFAST 
Broiled Lamb Chops Scrambled Egqs. 
Tea and Coffee. 


Steired Veal 


DINNER. 
Roast Shoulder and Veal. 


Cauliflower. Peas, Potatoes. 
Tea. 
SUPPER. 
Eggs. Stewed Cherries. Tea. 


This correspondent lives in Central Pennsylvania, 
where provisions are sold at less cost than in large cities. 
These bills of fare prepared by Miss Parloa, in the 
opinion of our correspondent, do not furnish enough 
meat for the amount spent in proportion to the number 
in family—five. We wish our readers who have studied 
this subject of household economy would give us practi- 
cal results, as there {s no question that affects so large 
a part of our citizens as this one of the actual cost of 
living. 








WOMEN RESPONSIBLE. 


HE following paragraph, from one of the promi- 

nent dally papers, written by the correspondent at 
a popular resort on the Maine coast, needs no comment. 
Tbat the women of a Christian and civilized land should, 
by their criminal thoughtlessness, make such newspaper 
comments with the shadow of truth possible, is to be 
deplored, and calls for a pronounced and positive posi 
tion on the part of women who have a sense of moral 
responsibility : 

‘‘ Bathing will be more fashionable this summer than 
ever, and already an attempt has been made to render 
the hideous bathing-dresses that are worn a little more 
attractive. As in other articles of clothing, there must 
be a yearly change, and one of the most noticeable this 
year is that the ladies are wearing dresses more décolletc. 
White and delicate green are among the favorite colors 
worn. Hats remain unchanged in style, and stockings 
should be worn without clocks.” 








Sra-Batuinac —Lack of judgment is constantly 
shown by people who go off for vacations. Novel 
pleasures lead them to indulging to excess in things 
that {if enjoyed normally would be of immense help, 
but the abuse of which leads to disastrous results fre. 
quently. Sea-bathing {s beneficlai to most people if 
evjoyed rationally, and the following suggestions are 
worth remembering : 

‘* Sea-bathing, when properly and carefully indulged in, 
is a most health-giving and enjoyable diversion. But a few 
broad principles should be remembered. Never bathe 
within two hours of a meal, never when overtired and ex- 
hausted, and never when oyerheatej. At the same time 
the body should be warm, and not cold, when you plunge 
in. Do not remain in the water long enough to become 
ired or chilly, and when you come out dress quickly. It 
should also be remembered that bathing does not agree 








with everybody. Those who feel faint or giddy in the 
water, or whose hearts begin to beat overmuch, should con- 
sult a doctor who is thoroughly acquainted with their con- 
stitutions before they enter the water agafn. Medical 
papers say that many of the bathing fatalities which have 
been generally attributed to ‘cramp’ are really due to 
failure of the heart’s action, induced by the plunge into 
cold water, and aggravated by swimming. A good result 
of the bath ought to make the bather feel warm and fresh. 
If, instead, shivering and cold ensue, harm is being done. 
Children should not be forced into sea-baths, for their re- 
luctance may be occasioned by some constitutional draw- 
back, testifying that the process is harmfu) to them.’’ 





HELPS TO THE COMPLEXION. 


N ugly or imperfect complexion is an annoyance 
to any woman who cares for her personal appear- 
ance—and what woman does not? The use of cosmet- 
ics 1s not desirable, for, though they may cover present 
defect, their continued use is very detrimental, as will 
be readily seen if a moment’s thought {s given to the 
subject. They clog the pores of the skin. Good health 
is the greatest and best beautifier, and healthful food 
and exercise are producers of good health, unless there 
is organic disease. 

Certain kinds of treatment are beneficial to the skin. 
If the skin be dry, milk or buttermilk can be applied. 
It is well to mix some flowers of sulphur with the milk, 
and let it stand for about two hours, or over night, and 
then use without disturbing the sulphur, which will 
have settled at the bottom. This should be used before 
washing, and a small quantity should be prepared as 
required, as it is not a commodity adapted for keeping. 
If the skin presents a greasy appearance, due to an ex- 
cess of olly secretions, milk should not be used, but a 
lotion composed of equal parts of rosewater and elder- 
flower water, or a little eau de-cologne may be added to 
the water before washing. 

But the best aids to a good complexion are cold water, 
& pure soap, healthful food, good digestion, and reason- 
able outdoor exerci-e. 

A soothing application for sunburn {s water to which 
vinegar has been added, at the rate of one spoonful to a 
wineglass of water, aud a little starch. Vaseline is good ; 
so is glycerine and rosewater, in the proportion of one 
part glycerine to three parts rosewater. 











NEEDFUL ACCESSORIES. 


NE of the necessaries when leaving town for the 
summer {fs ammonia or borax. The water in 
some places is so hard that it is not only unpleasant but 
injurious to the skin, and either ammonia or borax will 
soften the water, change {ts entire character. Use only 
a small quantity of either, never both. It is also well to 
take towels, as the supply at the ordinary summer 
boarding house {s apt to run short to the boarder, 
while it appears ample to the mind of the keeper of the 
house. A good supply of soap should accompany the 
towels, and, if possible, a large pitcher for water, as the 
toilet arrangements are very apt to be meager. It must 
be remembered that conveniences in the city become 
luxurfes in the woods. Water is sometimes among the 
luxuries. 








Tue Brst Seats —How to travel most comfortably 
is a question well worth considering, and the ‘‘ Railway 
World” says, on the selection of seats In the car : 


‘*A very common theme of conversation among travelers 
is the question of whether or not a car rides easier in the 
middle than above the trucks. One of onr railroad con- 
temporaries some time ago published an article on the sub- 
ject, and took the ground that there could be no difference 
unless the sills and framing of a car yielded like the buck- 
board of a wagon. There is certainly no yield to car sills 
and framing, yet every old traveler avoids the seats, and 
especially the sleeping berths, above the trucks, and old 
travelers generally know what they are doing. If the party 
who insisted that there could be no difference in the motion 
in different parts of the same car had ever crossed the 
stormy ocean in a moderately long 3teamer he might have 
received some enlightenment, especially if sea-sickness 
urged him to find the point of least motion. It is well 
known that there is less motion amidships than there is at 
the stem or stern, and less motion at the bottom of the 
vessel than there ison deck. A car acts in a similar way. 
Anything defective about the track jerks the wheels, which 
transmit the irregular motion to the truck, and that in 
turn to the body of the coach.”’ 

SuMMER WorkK.—Pretty table covers are made of 
felt, with borders formed of the plaid or brocaded rib- 
bons now sold 60 cheaply. The plaid ribbons are pretty 
cat-stitched with different colored flosses on the edge, and 
the brocaded are very pretty if the leaf designs are out- 
lined with gold thread, and the ribbon held in place on 
the felt with velvet ribbon of solid color embroidered in 
running pattern. 

Pongee silk makes pretty curtains. A simple design 
of wild roses outiined down the edge and finished with 
ecru-colored lace makes a very pretty curtain for windows 
with a north light. 
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HOW A BIRCH-BARK SHIP CAME IN. 


By Marian FARNSWORTH. 


- UARTER of nine! Ah, here youcome, two happy 

old comforts, with your books under your arms, 
and jaughing every minute. Don’tI envy you, though, 
each the other !” 

The speaker, a girl of fifteen, stood looking from the 
bow-window of her room down the broad city street, 
up which came two neatly dressed schoolgirls, thor- 
oughly happy in one another’s society, and evidently 
having the very best of fun. 

“That's what it means to grow up in one place, and 
havea friend. To think that I am actually homesick 
in my own Boston, and Dresden or Florence or Paris 
seeming more like my home than my birthplace! And, 
worst of all, every one expecting me to be so grateful 
for my ‘exceptional advantages,’ when I’ve never had 
a real, true girl-friend in all my life; but, just as I was 
beginning to, was traveled off with. And now I’m sup- 
posed to make friends to order, and enjoy my set here 
as though we had grown up together, when I haven't 
seen”—emphasizing her soliloquy by energetic tugs 
at a long, fair braid held in either hand—“ one single 
girl yet that I felt drawn to. If mamma were not 
the very girliest of mothers, I should be wretched : 
but, all the time, even when she is her very funniest, 
I know, however much of a girl she is to me, she 
is a grown-up woman to herself. It’s so hard to 
keep up an interest in things alone! O-0-0-0h! I 
do wish,” she sighed, as she sank into ‘the corner of 
a broad couch and wriggled her foot in and out of a 
tiny scarlet slipper, “‘there was something I really 
wanted to do, and some girl to do it with. She must be 
dark as I am fair, and tall as I am shortish, and”—she 
ceased thinking aloud and lay back on the pillows, 
looking a little moodily off through the window.at the 
tossing green of the elms on the Common. 

The room looked like a young girl’s paradise. The 
carpet and walls, drapery and furnishing, were in ex- 
quisite harmony ; the canopied brass bedstead, with its 
silken curtains, was fit for a young princess; a daintily 
appointed dressing-room was revealed by the looped 
curtains which fell from an arched doorway ; pictures 
filled the panels on the walls, a miniature library with 
a carved writing-table occupied one corner, an upright 
plano stood in an alcove; every wish that could flit 
through a girl’s mind seemed to have met a generous 
response from lavish-handed love. 

Presently the girl rose languidly, and, going to the 
window, gazed with indifference at the beautiful view 
which the great city holds in its heart. 

“T’ve half a mind to go riding—it looks rather 
warm, though.” Another yawn. ‘‘Come in,” as a 
light tap was heard. ‘‘ Well, Mathilde, what is it ?” 

‘*Madame do desire me to zay zat zhe vish to zee 
Mademoiselle in de zewing-room,” replied the dark- 
eyed French girl. 

‘* Very well; say that I will be there directly.” 

** Oul, Mademoiselle.” 

Mrs. Beverly, stately and beautiful in her mourning 
dress and soft widow's cap, stood talking with her 
seamstress, her shapely hands filled with various pat- 
terns of silk, cashmere, and muslins. 

‘Tam so glad you are at home to see for yourself, 
Edith, dear,” she saic, as the girl entered, ‘‘ for these 
patterns have come at last, and we must decide as soon 
as possible—the spring is advancing so rapidly ;’ and 
she sank down in a low chair, epreading the gay bits on 
her black dress as though typical of the bright mosaic 
of gladness she would fain see in her daughter’s life 
against the sad background of her own blighted happ!- 
ness. ‘ See, darling; this pale blue would make a very 
suitable dress for Newport. ‘‘ Why, Edith! what does 
make you look so annoyed ?” with an anxious upward 
look at the girl’s face above her. 

‘Did I, mamma? I did not know it,” eald Edith, 
laughing. ‘‘ But truly I feel weak when I see those 
little rags, and know what an immense deal of trying 
on and fusses to match things, and—that’s all, mamma,” 
she added, stooping to kiss her mother’s cheek and to 
smile into her eyes. 

“‘I know Iam the most ungrateful of visible girls, 
but, really and truly, mamma,” with a comical attempt 
ata blasé effect, ‘I’ve had too much. I’m sure I have! 
Now, see here, darlingest of motherkins! don’t you 
remember the time when I was four years old, and 
being served at the table, and you said, ‘Do not give 
her tod much,’ aad [ replied, * But I want too much ?’ 
Well, mamma, I got my wish”—impressively looking at 
her mother to see the effect of her announcement. ‘“‘ I’ve 
had ‘too much;’ and it’s just as you sald, it does not 
agree With me. Now, Mamma Beverly,” drawing the 
lady up from the cha'r with her strong young arms, 
and pacing with her up and down the long hall, where 





priceless pictures looked down upon the living beauty 
below them, and the light from stained-glass windows 
touched head and garments with rays of glory, ‘‘ I’ve 
seen, ever since we fairly got settled, how disappointed 
you are in me; and youcan’t equal my own disgust at 
my goings-on, or rather at the absence in my mind of 
anything ‘going on.’ I know you thought that, when 
we were finally settled down in our own America, I 
should show an interest in something—and I know I 
ought to; but you knowI am not going to study till 
fall, and I do not care much about fancy-work, and I 
have seen s0 much art and heard so much music that I 
feel—how do I feel, mamma? Why, somehow, dread- 
fully experienced! When I hear the other girls ta.king 
about going abroad, you cannot think how I envy them. 
Somehow, something seems gone out of my birthright as 
an American girl” (laughing), ‘‘ that I should have been 
taken abroad when I was two years old, and have seen 
foreign life before I knew my native buttercups and 
dandelions. Wasn't George Washington a myth to me, 
and Boston an unknown quantity, when I should have 
been reared under the Frog Pond elms, and rolled my 
hoop up and down the Mall? And now there does not 
seem as much for me to look forward to as for moat 
girls! Mamma, dear, don’t think I am ungrateful for 
all the privileges I've had, but it’s warm, and I am cross, 
and—there ! I shall be sorry I’ve said one word, if you 
are going to look depressed and droopy—don’t, mamma, 
darling.” putting both arms around her, and gently 
forcing her down into a low chair. 

‘Wait, Edith, a moment. I am not at all sorry for 
this little revelation, for I have been thinking for some 
time that you are hardly a normal girl of fifteen,” 
pinching the rosy cheek, bending rather anxiously over 
her ; ‘“‘ you do seem bored and uninterested in much 
that is naturally interesting. Sometimes, when I con- 
trast your outlook upon this wonderful world with what 
mine was at your age, I feel”—holding her off and 
looking earnestly at her—‘‘a profound pity for you 
that your horizon is so much narrower than mine was, 
when your opportunities have been double what mine 
were. Ah !”"—with a long sigh and a far-away look— 
‘*the pine grove behind my father’s house was a more 
suggestive cathedral to me than any you have seen yet, 
Edith.” 

‘*Pine grove '—where? Did grandpa have a grove 
where you lived? Tell me all about your old home. 
Oh, Mamma Beverly ! I shall never cease to wish we 
had been born twins. Ever since [ was a mite I have 
longed and longed to see just where you lived when you 
were a girl. Is it just as when you left it ? 

“My old home,” said Mrs. Beverly, slowly, ‘‘ would 
seem very humble to you; but I have always meant to 
revisit it sometime, it was so dear to me.” 

‘‘Mamma, do, do go there this very summer ; why 
can’t we? Oh, please, please do! I do not care about 
any other place in America as I do about your old 
home. Mamma, I am actually ‘interested’ in some- 
thing at last” (with roguish meaning), ‘‘ and ought to be 
encouraged ; I am seeking my mother’s lost girlhood. 
It’s such a loss te me that we were not girls together. 
Do say we can go, and I'll be another individual alto- 
gether.” 

“I do not know what accommodations we could find 
for a whole summer’s stay,” mused Mrs. Beverly; ‘‘ but 
we ceuld make a little trip and see.” 

‘If you plaze, mum, the marketman has brought the 
things,” broke in a respectful voice, ‘‘ and he sez as how 
he supplies a good many of his customers with wild 
flowers at this season, and perhaps ye would like to be 
seeing what he brought the morning.” 

Bridget was dispatched for the specimen, and reap- 
peared bearing carefully a birch-bark canoe beautifully 
filled with wild flowers, arranged as only a flower-lover 
could have disposed their fragrant wealth. 

‘Oh, mamma! whata lovely thing to float in that 
large cut-glass bowl,” exclaimed Edith, with rapturous 
appreciation. ‘‘Do let me seeif it willswim.” And 
away she ran into the dining-room. 

Mrs. Beverly buried her face in the sweet blossoms, 
and tears sprang into her eyes as the familiar scents 
brought back vanished days. ‘‘Ah, yes,” she sald, 
touching them tenderly, ‘‘ the very same darlings that 
used to grow on Putnam’s Ledge, behind father’s house. 
How exquisite those waxen berries are! Why, what is 
that ?” As she touched the little spray it bent aside and 
showed a tiny note so imbedded that only chance would 
have revealed it. Mrs. Beverly opened the wee missive, 
and read, in the most delicate and microscopic of hand. 
writings, these words : 

‘** I send all that 1 can of the beauty that lies around 
me out into the great, wise world. O that some of its 
chances for obtaining knowledge could come to me in 
return |” 

‘* How very strange !” said Mrs. Beverly, looking at 
the note again. ‘‘ Some romantic girl’s idea somewhere. 
Edith,” she called, ‘‘come and see what was hidden in 
the canoe.” 

Amazement was depicted on Edith’s very crimps as 
she read and reread the dainty note.° 





‘* Why, mamma, just look at that exquisite handwrit- 
ing, and how it is worded. Well, I do not care one bit 
about all the art and culture in Europe. No country has 
a system of education that could show such a note as 
that, written by such a class as our Indians seem !” her 
cheeks all aglow with patriotic pride. 

‘* Why, what are you talking about ?” said her amazed 
mother. ‘‘ Who sald anything about Indians ?” 

‘* Why, didn’t you tell me at Niagara that the Indians 
made the bead and birch baskets we saw ? and wasn’t it 
one of those who sent this ?” asked the girl, her eager 
flush dying out. 

‘Oh, you poor little foreigner !” laughed Mrs. Bev- 
erly. ‘‘ That note was written by some (at least partially) 
educated girl, who evidently longs for books and teach- 
ers.” 

‘Oh, mamma! Books and teachers? What a cruel 
thing that every one cannot have such things if they 
want them! HowTI shou!d love to send her half my 
library! Can we not find out some way to help her? I 
will run and ask the man where they came from.” 

But the marketman could offer no clew ; they were 
part of a great quantity of material brought from the 
country weekly. But he assured Edith ‘“ thet no Injun 
ever teched finger to thet pretty fixin’.” And with 
this scanty information she was obliged to be con- 
tent. 

The little canoe held its place of honor among the 
flowers that graced the dining-room till its beauty was a 
thing of the past. Edith never saw it but with a revival 
of the interest she had felt at first—for the nameless 
meaiden’s cry for help had touched the favored one most 
keenly. 

When it was finally removed, she took the little note 
and put {t {nto a tiny corner of her pocket book, saying 
to herself that it would serve as a reminder of other 
wants lying all around her, and which she was not so 
powerless to reach. 

The little episode gave the waiting mother great hope 
for the future of this idolized child. 

“If only this discontent at her loneliness shal! drive 
her out of self into the needs and hopes of other lives,” 
she mused, ‘‘I shall consider her future happiness a thing 
secured.” 

This mother’s girlhood had been one of deprivation, 
in which every mental faculty and artistic sense had 
been sharpened by hunger. Therefore, when, in the 
bloom of early womanhood, she was wooed and won by 
aman of great wealth and refinement, and the kingdoms 
of the world of travel and culture spread before her, she 
was better fitted by these very denlals of the past for 
using the means of cultivation wisely and well. And so 
this only child, all that was left to her in the world after 
the light of perfect happiness had gone out forever in 
her widowed life, had been trained with a wise as well as 
aloving care. The seeds that should spring up into beau- 
tiful character had been prayerfully sown ; and now the 
time was at hand when the divine unrest beneath should 
cauee the little germ to spring up toward the light, and 
when it should begin to bless the world with all {ts little 
might. Was the harvest indeed to prove worthy of the 
husbandman ? 

Edith’s interest in the plan of spending a whole sum- 
mer in her mother’s old home grew in intensity. Noth- 
ing seemed so attractive as to take some of the books 
that had inspired her mother at her age, and to read 
them in the very places in which this idolized mother 
bad sat. Over and over, the village, with its situation 
and local peculiarities, was described, and it wae finally 
decided that they should make a visit of inquiry at the 
farm, and see what could be arranged for their stay. 
Therefore, one afternoon early in July, as the cars 
stopped at the little station at Groveland, the two ladies 
alighted, and immediately became the cynosure of the 
village eyes, which, punctually as any Moslem at his 
devotions, pay their tribute of respect to the dally train 
from the great city far away. 

Edith was all alert with kindly and sympathetic curt- 
osity. As they waited for the old hotel coach to be 
we up in rickety pomp to the platform, she whis- 
pered : 

“There is old Uncle Lucas, I know, from your de- 
scription,” watching the approach of a wizen-faced 
old man with a string of cobbled shoes on his arm. 

“Why, so it is, child! I must speak to him.— 
How do you do, Uncle Lucas? My daughter knew 
you so well from my description that I hope you 
have remembered me half as well at least,” sald Mrs. 
Beverly, with winning cordiality. 

The old man paused in confusion, giving his hand 
with true country reserve ; then, dropping his shoes, 
while the pucker on his face that did duty for a con- 
ventional smile gave place to a mass of wrinkles which 
gave his visage the appearance of a rejoicing baked 
apple, exclaimed : 

“Wal, I vum! if ’tain’t Augusty Evans that was 
Wal, wal! I’m right glad ter set eyes on ye ag’in 
This yer little gal [ seen ’fore ye went to Rooshy, ’n 
Prooshy, ’n’ the land knows where. How she’s growed 
Law, child! I used two tote yer mother raound in 
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bushel basket when I kep’ my farm a-goin’. She was 
allus on hand ‘bout maple-surrup time, Ke-he-he!” 
added he, with a toothless chuckle. 

“ Yes, indeed, Uncle Lucas ; I remember just how good 
you always were to me,” said Mrs. Beverly, kindly. 
‘Perhaps you will come and see me and talk over the 
old days, and tell me about everybody ? I hope to stay 
here some weeks.” 

** Wal, I’m jealous you'll see about as much of me as 
you'll want ’fore the summer's over,” sald the delighted 
old man, gathering up his shoes as they entered the 
battered coach, and moving [ato the center of an anxious 
group who had eagerly watched the conversation ; where 
he, with proper importance, took off the keenest edge 
of the village curiosity. 








WAS IT INDEPENDENCE OR IGNO- 
RANCE ? 


OURTH of July evening I sat in the hotel parlor of 
a large hotel on the shore of Long Island. There 
were a number of children {n the parlor, playing quietly, 
but apparently having a delightful time, The boys had 
their hats in their hands, as from time to time they ran 
out on the piazza. There was something about all these 
children that told you at once they belonged in refined 
homes. It was not their clothes, for they were well, but 
aimply, dressed. It was the way they treated each other. 
‘Lhere was no pushing or crowding. They were playing 4 
game that amused them all, and caused a good deal of 
laughter among themselves, which did not become 
boisterous. They had selected a corner of the parlor 
where they would attract the least attention, and be most 
secluded. No matter how often the boys entered the 
room, they removed their bats the moment they entered 
the door. They brought chairs for the little girls, who 
took them with a gentle ‘thank you” and a smile. One 
girl came in some time after the game was started. As 
soon as she came in, a couple of the boys got right up 
and offered their chairs. She looked at them, and, though 
I was too far away to hear what she said, I knew she was 
politely protesting against interrupting the game or dis 
turbing the boys. One of them motioned toward a 
vacant chair in a distant partof the room. The little 
girl sat down, and he carrled the chatr into the circle and 
sat down in the space made for him. It was adelight to 
watch these children, whose every act proclaimed them 
little ladies and gentlemen. It was no trouble for them 
to be polite ; It had become a habit. While these chil 
dren were playing, 2 young man came into the parlor 
with his hat on the back of his head and both hands in 
his pockets. Do you suppose he thought he was show- 
ing his independence by refusing to obey the laws of 
politeness? It is more charitable to think he was igno- 
rant of the laws. 








WRECKS ON THE SHORE. 


By OntveE THORNE MILLER. 
ILI. 


OUTGROWN CRADLES. 


OMETIMES you will find on the beach a long 
S object like a string of yellowish pods—nearly a hun- 
dred of them, and each about the size of asilver quarter. 
If it is fresh, the cord which holds them together |s flex- 
{ble, the pods are soft, and filled with what looks like 
sea water ; but if it has Jain among the weedslong enough 
to dry, the pods are empty and stiff, and look like thin 
horn or parchment. Somebody will probably tell you it 
is a vegetable rattlesnake, and you would not think it 
came from the sea—much less was the baby house of a 
sea creature, and each pod a cradle for several infants. 
But it is true, for all that. Each of these rattling, dry 
pods or cases was the home of from ten to twenty babies 
—tiny atoms the size of a candy ‘‘ mite,” shaped some- 
thing like a snal!-shell drawn out long, {nto more of a 
pear shape. Each little creature had {ts own minute 
shell, and, when big enough to go out into the world, it 
simply passed through a door in the front of the cradle 
or nursery—whichever you may call it—and began life 
for itself, crawling around on the hard sea bottom, and 
gradually growing to be one of the largest shells on our 
coast, six inches long and three inches wide—the Fulgar 
Carica. 

The shell house of this animal is shaped, as I said, 
something like a snail-shell with one end drawn out 
very long ; and when the mother carica is about prepar- 
ing her nursery, one may sometimes see her crawling 
around on the sandy beach, though generally she prefers 
to stay under water, and we see nothing of her except 
her empty house. 

Another curious egg-case, to keep the little ones safe 
till large enough to look out for themselves, is what you 
often see on the beach, and call a sand collar. It is very 
thin, and about the size of a saucer with the bottom out 
and open on one side ; so it really looks like a collar. It 
seems to be made of sand ; but if you hold it up to the 
light you can see hundreds of little cells, in each of 





which were eggs. The only reason they are coated with 
sand is thut when the curfous ribbon of baby houses was 
made, it was very soft, and, fallipg upon the sand, of 
course the loose particles stuck to it, and when it 
hardened they seemed a part of it. 

The baby that begins life in this odd baby house is 
the largest sea snail on our coast. It is shaped likea 
common gnail-shell, only it is two inches in diameter. 
That is the size of the house, but when the owner walks 
out he is much larger. He has but one foot, but he gets 
about with ease on that one; and, {ndeed, I don’t know 
what he would do with another, for his one is bigger 
than all the rest of his body. It stretches out before and 
behind, and on each side, so that his shell {s half covered 
by it, and it is as useful as any two feet you ever saw. 
With it he is able to burrow under the sand, both to 
keep out of sight and to hunt up his dinner—for he fs a 
regular burglar of the sea. 

His favorite food is oysters and clams, and, not being 
able to open their double doors, he simply bores a hole 
through the side of the shell with his sharp teeth, sticks 
in his lorg probosis, and sucks out the soft meat. He Is 
not a very attractive fellow, you see, and his name is 
Lunatia Heros. The sand collar is found at Nantucket, 
Martha’s Vineyard, and on the south shore of Long 
Island, as well as at many other places. For a long time 
no one knew whose baby house it was; but at lasta 
naturalist managed to hatch out some of the eggs in it, 
and discovered what {t was. 

Another droll baby house, to be found on the coast of 
Maine, looks like the end of an ear of corn, and {s called 
sea corn and sea wash-balls, because it is eald the sailors 


4 use them instead of soap. Each of the kernels of this 


curlous corn is a cradle, or nursery, for several baby 
whelks, which, like the baby carica, find their way out 
at a little front door, when they are big enough. The 
grown-up whelk is another snail-like creature, which 
lives by eating its neighbors. 








WHAT WAS THE REASON? 


HE cry had been sounding again and again all 

turough the night. There was something so 

mournful in the cry that you would know it was because 
some one was {in trouble. 

Finally; Thomas Cummings, who had a most generous 
and sympathetic heart, sald he would stand it no longer ; 
he must know what was the matter. 

Nearly everybody on the block had closed his house 
and gone away to the country, and Thomas had sald to 
the cook a number of times, ‘‘If anything goes wrong 
in this nefghborhood for the next two months, you and 
I must set things right, if we can.” The cook had not 
replied to this; but then we all know that in warm 
weather cooks are apt to be disagreeable. 

Thomas started out {mmediately after breakfast to 
find out who {t was that cried so pitifully. He visited 
house after house through the entire block, coming back 
drenched to the skin, where that naughty Johnny Hyde 
had thrown a basinful 6f water from the back windows 
as Thomas looked into the basement. This drenching 
dampened Thomas’s sympathy as well as his handsome 
gray coat, and for the whole of that day he remained in 
the house. 

The next day the cry was just as persistent, but not 
so strong, and Thomas could not resist the impulse to 
find the cause. He visited every house but Mr. Hyde's 
As he passed he saw Johnny sitting in the window, 
looking very unhappy. ‘‘ I wonder if he was punished 
for his rudeness yesterday,” thought Thomas, as he care 
fully avoided going near the house. At last he thought 
he was coming nearer the cry, but it seemed now to 
come from above his head. 

‘** Mercy !” cried Thomas, suddenly ; ‘‘ that looks like 


my cousin Daisy. What can he the matter? Dalsy, 
how in the world did you get up that tree ?” 
“Oh, Tom, Tom! how glad Iam tosee you! Get 


me right down.” 

“Get youdown! Why, you can come down yourself.” 

‘* Oh, Tom, there’s the most awful dog in the house, 
and he will fly at me as soon as I attempt to come down. 
Why did I run away ?” and Dalsy gave a prolonged cry 
that fairly wrung Thomas’s heart. He felt as brave as 
a lion, and able to fight twenty dogs if {t were necessary 
to get his darling, dainty cousin out of the tree and 
home safely. 

‘“« Where {s the dog ? I’ll attend to him,” said Thomas, 
flercely. 

Just then out ran Mrs. Spinner’s Tip, an old friend of 
Thomas’s 

**Good-morning, Tip,” sald Thomas. ‘‘ I’m very glad 
to see you. Have you seena big, brutal dog about any- 
where ?” 

‘* For pity’s sake, Thomas, what do you mean ?” sald 
Tip, as he hurried to the back door. 

‘Walt, Tip. I'll take care of you. 
big dog ?” 

**No,” said Tip, trembling. ‘‘ You know, if I had, I 
would not come out. Where is he ?” 

‘**T haven’t seen him myself, but Dalsy, my cousin, is 


Have you seen a 





afrald to come down ou: +» ihat tree because a big dog Is 
about.” . 

‘* W-h-e-r-e is she ?” asked Tip, with a very peculiar 
look in his eyes 

‘* There,” sa!d Thomas, looking up in the tree where 
Daisy sat huddled close to the trunk. 

Tip gave an odd little bark, that sounded very much 
like a laugh 

Daisy gave a frightened cry, and looked as though 
she could not speak. 

“Come, Daisy, come 
will take care of you 
his most winning tones. 

Daisy erept closer to the trunk of the tree, and gasped 
out, ‘‘ Oh, Tom ! that’s the dog.” 

Thomas looked about, but there was no dog about but 
Tip. 

‘Why, Daisy, you are not afraid of Tip ?” 

** Yes, Thomas. I might as well tell you. Yesterday 
your cousin was coming along the fence, and I was 80 
lonesome—all the children have gone to the country—I 
thought I would run out and speak to her. I came 
through the back door, and said good rworning, when, to 
my great surprise, she yelled and ran upthat tree. I’ve 
been out several times and tried to persuade her to come 
down, but the louder I talked, the louder she cried. I 
gave up,” said Tip. 

Thomas laughed loudly, and sald, ‘‘ Datsy, do you 
hear that ? This is my old friend, Tip Spinner. Ws 
lived on this block since long before you were born. 
Come down, and I'll take you home.” Daisy got on her 
feet slowly, and came down the tree, with many doubt- 
ful looks at Tip. At last she reached the ground, and 
stood close to Tom 

Tip said, very penitently : ‘‘I’m very sorry I fright 
ened you. I did not mean to.” 

* There,” said Thomas, ‘‘I hops you two will be 
friends.” At tois Tip walked closer to Daisy, and 
she looked at him, but did not try to get away. 

**Come, Daisy, we'll take you home,” said Thomas. 

**T would like to go with you, Tom, but [ never leave 
the house without Mr. or Mrs. Spinner, or one of the 
older children,” said Tip. ‘‘ Come and see me. 

‘*Good-by,” said Tip and Daisy, as they started for 
home. 

“I’m living at Johnny Hyde's now,” said Daisy, 
‘*and I do have lovely times.” 

‘*What! live at that dreadful boy’s, and afraid of 
Tip '’ screamed Thomas. 

‘* Who fs a dreadful boy ?” asked Daisy, arching her 
back and swingtng her tail ina threatening manner. 

‘Johnny Hyde,” sald Tip and Thomas in chorus. 
** Dreadful !” 

Daisy looked with scorn at both of them as she jumped 
on the fence. ‘‘I prefer going home alone. Johnny 
Hyde is the most lovely boy in all the world. Youdon’t 
know him,” sald she, with emphasis. And in a minute 
Tip and Thomas heard a glad shout of ‘‘ My darling 
kitty, Daisy !” They looked at each other, and then 
Tip said, ‘‘ Perbaps she’s right, Thomas. You know 
she was afraid of me.” 


Do not be afraid ; Tip and I 
Come down,” coaxed Thomas, in 


” 


GRANDMA’S SCHOOL 
WONDER if tn all the world there could be found 
a little boy or girl who does not love to hear of the 
things grandma learned at school! And it is very fre 
quently decided by these little hearers that grandma's 
school was much more delightful than any in existence 
to-day. 

What a lovely world grandma lived in, and what 
lovely children lived then ! Do you know why ? Grand 
ma was one of them. 

When grandma went to school they did not teach 
grammar the way you are taught. Here {sa little rhyme 
children in grandma’s day were encouraged to learn, 
and some grandmas thiuk it enabled them to remember 
some troublesome facts. Perbaps they are right. Try 
and see if it help you : 


1. Three little words you often see 
Are Articles—a, an, and the. 
. A Noun’s the name of anything, 
As school or garden, hoop or swing. 
3. Adjectives tell the kind of Noun, 
As great, small, pretty, white, or brown 
4. Instead of Nonus the Pronouns stand 
Her head, fis face, your arm, my hand. 
5, Verbs teli of something being done 
To read, count, sing, laugh, jump, or run 
How things are done the Adverbs tell, 
As slowly, quickly, ill, or well. 
. Conjunctions join the words together 
As men and women, wind or weather 
8. The Preposition stands before 
A Noun, as in or through a door. 
9. The Interjection shows surprise, 
As oh! how pretty ; ah! how wise. 


wo 


> 


> 


Some of you would say there were only eight parts of 
speech ; grandma insists there are nine. Which do you 
give another name than that which grandma gives ? 
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THE RESURRECTION OF LAZARUS. 


International Sunday-School Lesson for July 25, 1886.] 
John xi., 20-27, 39-44. Revised Version. 


Martha therefore, when she heard that Jesus was coming, went 
and met him: but Mary still sat in the house. Martha there. 
fore said unto Jesus, Lord, if thou hadst been here, my brother 
had not died. And even now I know that, whatsoever thou 
shalt ask of God, God will give thee. Jesus salth unto her, Thy 
brother shail rise again. Martha ssith unto him, I know that he 
shal! rise again in the resurrection at the last day. Jesus said 
unto her, I am the resurrection, and the life: he that believeth 
on me, though he die, yet shall he liye: and whosoever liveth 
and believeth on me shall never die. Believest thou this? She 
saith unto him, Yea. Lord; I have believed that thou art the 
Christ, the Son of God, even he that cometh into the world. And 
when she had said this, she went away, and called Mary her 
sister secretly, saying, The Masteris here, and calleth thee. And 
she, when she heard it, arose quickly, and went untohim. (Now 
Jesus was not yet come into the village, but was still in the 
place where Martha methim.) The Jews then which were witb 
her in the house, and were comforting her, when they saw Mary, 
that she rose up quickly and went out, followed her, supposing 
that she was going unto the tomb to weep there. Mary there- 
fore, when she came where Jesus was, and saw him, fell down 
at his feet, saying unto him, Lord, if thou hadst been here, my 
brother had not died. When Jesus therefore saw her weeping, 
and the Jews also weeping which came with her, he groaned in 
the spirit, and was troubled, and said, Where have ye laid him? 
They say unto him, Lord, come and see. Jesus wept. The Jews 
therefore said, Behold how he loved him! But some of them 
said, Could not this men, which opened the eyes of him that was 
blind, have caused that this man also should not die? Jesus 
therefore again groaning in himself cometh to the tomb. Now 
it was a cave, and a stone lay against it. Jesus saith, Take ye 
away the stone. Martha, the sister of him that was dead, saith 
unto him, Lord, by this time he stinketh : for he hath been dead 
four days. Jesus saith unto her, Said I not unto thee, that, if 
thou believest, thou shouldest see the glory of God? So they 
took away the stone. And Jesus lifted up his eyes, and said, 
Father, thank thee that thon heardest me. And I knew that 
thou hearest me always: but because of the multitude which 
standeth around I said it, that they may believe that thou didst 
send me. And when he had thus spoken, he cried with a loud 
voice, Lazarus, come forth. He that was dead came forth, 
bound hand and foot with grave. clothes : and his face was bound 
about with a napkin. Jesus saith unto them, Loose him, and 
let him go. 





20-22. Then Martha. . . wentand met him ; Mary sat still in 
the house. This contrast between the two sisters agrees 
with what other indications are afforded of their characters. 
See Luke x., 38-42; John xii., 1-8.—/f thou hadst been here. 
The language both of reproach and of lamentation.—/ know 
that even now whatsoever thou wilt ask of God, God will give 
itthee. This can hardly be regarded as an expression of her 
faith in Christ’s power to raise Lazarus from the dead; if 
so, she lost this faith when they reached the tomb (verse 
39). Itis rather an expression of that vague expectancy 
and hope of comfort which, in the very restlessness of a 
great grief, is not infrequently expressed, but which it is 
equally impossible to define or justify. 

23-27. I know that he shall rise again in the resurrection 
at the last day. This was the orthodox faith of the Pharisees, 
who believed that all the dead dwelt in Hades, where 
they waited the coming of the Messiah and the fina! judg. 
ment. Martha believed that her brother was dwelling in 
this shadowy underworld, and tried to derive some comfort 
from the hope of his future release therefrom.—J am the 
resurrection and the life, etc. This is Christ’s declaration of 
the truth respecting life and immortality. To the Christian 
believer there is no death, no Hades, no long and weary 
waiting for a future judgment. The dead have already come 
to the general assembly and church of the first born 
(Heb. xii., 22-24), and are with Christ (Phil. i., 23; Luke 
xxili., 43).— Yea, Lord, I believe that thou art the Christ, 
Rather, I have believed. She states her faith as a histor- 
ical fact with which Christ was already familiar. 

38-40. Jesus therefore again groaning in himself cometh 
to the grave. The original here implies indignation as well 
as sorrow. He was indignant at the simulated grief of pre- 
tended mourners, and at his knowledge that the resurrection 
of Lazarus would only incite his enemies to new machina- 
tions against him and all whom he Joved. His sorrow was 
the sorrow of profound sympathy over a world in sin and 
suffering.—Jt was a eave. The grave was sometimes cut 
perpendicularly in rock, and sometimes was a horizontal 
chamber. The latter seems to have been the case here. The 
stone was a door rolled against the cave to shut out robbers 
or wild beasts.—Lord, by this time he stinketh. Martha does 
not state this as a fact personally kuown to her, but asa 
deduction from the number ef days which had elapsed since 
the burial. 

40-44. If thou wouldest believe, thou shouldest see. Christ 
puts faith above sight ; believing before, and as a continua- 
tion of, seeing.— Father, 1 thank thee that thou hast heard me. 
The language of assurance of faith.—TZhow hearest me 
always. Faith believes that God hears prayer alike when he 
grants and when he refuses the request.— With a loud voice. 
In contrast with the prayer, which had been spoken in sub- 
dued tones, and probably audible only to those in Christ’s 
vicinity.—He that was dead came forth, bound hand and foot 
with grave clothes. The wrappirgs of the dead were loose, so 
that, while they would have impeded, they wouli not have 
prevented, Lazarus from walking.—Loose him, and let him 
go. This direction to do something recovers the onlookers, 
especially Martha and Mary, from a too great revulsion of 
feeling. 

Spinoza declares that ‘‘ could he have persuaded himself 
of the truth of the raising of Lazarus, he would have broken 





to pieces his whole system, and would have embraced with- 
out repugnance the ordinary faith of Christians.”” The 
various rationalistic explanations of this miracle may all be 
reduced to three: a denial that John wrote the account; a 
suggestion that he invented it, building ona very slight 
foundation ; and a suspicion that it was a fraud perpetrated 
by Lazarus and the sisters, and acquiesced in by Jesus. The 
only alternative is belief in the miracle. The evidence of 
John’s authorship of the Fourth Gospel refutes the first 
hypothesis ; thesimplicity of the narrative and the character 
of John, the second; the character of Christ himself, the 
third. 








THE RESURRECTION. 


By Lyman ABBOTT. 


HEN Jesus, apparently too late to be of succor, 
arrived at Bethany, Lazarus had already been 
dead four days Even then Jesus did not enter the vil- 
lage. The conventional mourning custom of the Jews, 
alternating between a pagan grief unillumined by spirit- 
ual hope, and the artificlal simulation of sorrow, not 
infrequently by paid professional mourners, was revolt- 
ing to him. He sent word to the sisters that he had 
come. Martha, of active temperament, went out to 
mect him ; Mary, tuo broken-hearted to care for the sym- 
pathy even of her best friend, sat still in the house until 
the message was brought her that the Master called her. 
Then she too arose and went out to meet him. The 
mourners who had heard the message supposed she was 
going to weep at her brother’s grave, and, with that 
strange incapacity to comprehend the sacredness of 
solitude at such time which characterizes obtuse natures, 
they followed her. She cast herself at Christ’s feet, re- 
peating the greeting of her sister, ‘‘ Lord, if thou hadst 
been here, my brother had not died.” 

The tomh of Palestine was a cave cut by nature or by 
hand in the solid rock. A stone rolled against the door 
guarded the corpse from beasts of prey. The family 
tomb was often in the family garden. It seems to have 
been so in this case. The cavein which Lazarus was 
entombed was sunk in the rock. Steps led down into it. 
A stone lay upon the surface, covering the entrance. 
Jesus directed this stone to be lifted up. Martha remon- 
strated. She imagined Jesus desired to take a last look 
atthe remains. She reminded him that corruption had 
already commenced. Jesus replied by reminding her 
of his previous declaration: ‘‘Said I not unto thee,” 
said he, ‘‘thatif thou wouldest believe thou shouldest see 
the glory of God ?” To his persistence they yielded. 
The stone was removed. The group of mourners 
gathered with Jesus and his disciples about the reopened 
tomb. At every such new approach to the chamber of 
death the tears of sorrow flow afresh. It was midwinter. 
The brown earth and naked trees added to the desola- 
tion of the scene. 

But, though the way was open, Jesus did not essay to 
enter the tomb. Instead, he raised his eyes to heaven in 
a’ simple but sublime prayer of thanksgiving to his 
Father and his God. The moment was one of intense 
awe. A strange expectancy hushed for the instant the 
sobs of grief. This prayer was uttered in the softened 
tones of devout communion. Then, with a loud voice, 
he addressed the slumbering dead: ‘‘ Lazarus, come 
forth !” 

‘* And he that was dead came forth, bound hand and 
foot with grave-clothes : and his face was bound about 
with a napkin.” 

With a joy which even the inspired pen of John has 
not ventured to describe, the sisters recelved to life 
again their brother; with awe-inspired faith, the curious 
Jews looked on him who thus proved himself indeed the 
Resurrection and the Life; while, as on a previous 
occasion, Jesus checked the too great revulsion of feel- 
ing by a practical direction: ‘‘ Loose him, and let him 
go.” 

The faith of Martha, ‘‘ He shall rise again in the resur- 
rection at the last day,” is still the common faith of im- 
perfectly instructed Christians, who derive from it but 
little comfort in their hour of grief. To them their dead 
is dead, and their only consolation {is that life will return 
on some far distant occasion. Meantime the heart has 
ceased to beat, and the eye to see, and the seul to feel. 
To them love and hope and joy and knowledge are all 
dead. The one whom they love is not, and they try 
ia vain to alleviate their grief in the reflection that by 
and by he will be again. This was Pharisaic faith, 
and is but a Pharisaic faith still. Christ’s declaration to 
Martha is very different: *‘ Whosoever liveth and be- 
lteveth in me shall never die. Iam the resurrection and 
the life ; he that believeth in me, though he were dead, 
yet shall he live.” In endeavoring to translate this 
message to Martha into modern forms of thought and 
make it vital to our own experience in our own hours of 
grief, we must remember one fundamental principle of 
interpretation of the words of Christ. We are accus- 
tomed to think that the visible and tangible things are the 
real and important ones, and the invisible are the shad- 
ows and the dreams, To Christ and to Paul the visible 
and tangible things were the shadows, and the invisible 





and intangible the realities. To this truth Paul gives 
expression in the sentence, ‘‘ While we look not at the 
things which are seen, but at the things which are not 
seen ; for the things which are seen are temporary, but 
the things which are not seen are eternal.” Itis only in 
this state of mind that we can comprehend Christ’s doc 
trine of the resurrection. The body is seen, and tempo 
ral Upon every lineament and in every changing form 
of this effervescent life Is written the sentence, ‘‘ Dust to 
dust and ashes to ashes.” It is not eternal, nor made to 
be so; {it is intended for a temporal purpose, and when 
it has served that purpose it mingles with the common 
dust, to be seen no more forever. In vain we endeavor 
to check or to prevent the process of dissolution. It 
goes on despite us. ‘‘ When the body,” says Jacob 
Abbott, in ‘‘Sctfence for the Young: Heat,” ‘after 
death, is allowed to take the course which nature intend 
ed, the elements which compose it, being no longer of 
use in the service of life in one form, are immediately 
prepared to enter it in another. They soon become 
beautifully transformed, and appear again in the flowers 
of the garden, the foliage of the forest, the verdure of 
the meadows and fields, or in some other form of the 
universal bloom with which vegetation embellishes the 
world. Man, it seems, however, often does all he can 
to prevent this transformation. By his tombs, his sar- 
cophagi, his caskets, and his chemical embalmings, he 
strives to hold back the substance of the lifeless body 
from this natuial and charming destination, and, by 
stopping it in ita transition, to retain it forever in a con- 
dition of ghastly and revolting decay. In doing this he 
is striving to thwart the intentions of nature, which it 
would seem in such a case he ought to regard as the will 
of God. Buttoreturn. In accordance with what has 
been explained, if we were to go into a forest some day in 
midsummer, and had eyes delicate enough to see what 
was going on there, we should perceive {in all the leaves 
of the trees the incessant movement of a vast force, 
wrought by the rays of the sun, and employed in separat- 
ing the hydrogen and carbon from their combinations 
with oxygen in carbonic acid gas and in water, and 
sending the oxygen off free ; and, cn the other hand, 
on the ground, and in the lungs and epiracles of every 
insect, beast, and bird, an equally active movement, in 
which the oxygen is engaged in recovering possession 
of the material of which it had before been despotled, and 
re-forming carbonic acid and water again, to furnish 
the future processes of life with fresh supplies. In a trup- 
ical forest these processes go on with redoubled energy, 
on account of the extraordinary force of the solar radia- 
tions, which are always vertical, or nearly vertical, there.” 

To Jesus, as to all who have thoroughly received the 
spirit of his instructions and imbibed his habit of 
thought, life is not a material phenomenon; it {s spiritual, 
Life is love, joy, peace, long-suffering, patience, gentle. 
ness, meekness, self-control. As music is not an organ, 
nor art canvas and colors, nor geometry chalk-marks 
on a blackboard, so life is not a physical organism. 
Whosoever has spiritual life, and that spiritual commu 
nion with Christ which nourishes and feeds it, is inde- 
pendent of all physical organization; that crumbles to the 
dust, but he still lives. Asthe true musician feels the 
thrill of harmony, though there be no instrument to 
produce audible sound; as the true artist sees a thousand 
pictures which the brush has never put on canvas, as 
the true mathematician works out problems of a subtle 
and complicated character without the aid of pencil and 
paper, so the true Christian, in whom the Christ-life has 
been developed, lives independently of all outward sym 
bols and instruments. They sometimes help him and 
sometimes hinder him ; but they are not his life. Nay, 
more than that, he who has not such life but aspires after 
it, he who {is dead yet believes in Christ, in that belief 
finds himself inducted into a spiritual life which is im- 
mortal, undying, independent of physical expression and 
physical alds. Jesus is the resurrection and the life, not 
because his physical body rose from the tomb—that was 
not yet true of him when he spoke these words to Mar 
tha—but because he is the source of spiritual life ; be 
cause in him the believer rises out of the mortal into the 
immoria], and out of the corruptible and temporal into 
the incorruptible and the eternal. Now he who 1ises into 
this conception of life, as s spiritual fact quite independ- 
ent of physical organism, no more imagines that his 
Christian friend is dead because he is absent from the 
body than he imagines him to be dead because he {8 
absent from his house; he no more imagines that his 
life has gone out because he has ceased to use the phys! 
cal instrument than he imagines the artist has ceased to 
be an artist when he lays down his brush. Poignant 
indeed is the grief of one who believes that life is the 
product of the material body, and that when the body 
is dead the friend has forever ceased to be. Somewhat 
less poignant is the grief of hint who imagines that the 
life of his friend depends upon the bodily organization, 
and that when the body crumbles into dust the soul, ina 
long and dreary sleep, swaits the miraculous recovery of 
its habitation. But he who believes there is nosuch thing 
as death, for the spirit is independent of its organs ; that 
the friend who has departed is released from his captivity, 
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that every vital power 1s enfranchised and enlarged, that 
he rises at death from the body as a captive issues from 
his dungeon when the door is thrown open—such a one 
cannot but rejoice in the parting which involves no true 
separation and suggests no suspension of mental and 
spiritual activity. 

Of course this view fnvolves a repudiation of the doc. 
trine of the resurrection of the body. That doctrine I 
do repudiste ; I believe it to be inconsistent with Script- 
ure, antagonistic to sclence, and a product of a pagan 
and materialistic habit of thought. The phrase ‘‘ resur- 
rection of the body” does not occur fn Scripture. The 
doctrine of the resurrection of the body—if thereby 1s 
meant the rising from the grave of the self same body laid 
away there—ts directly refuted by Scripture. The res- 
urrection of the body of Lazarus and of Christ were 
miracles ; that is, they are physical signs of a spiritual 
and invisible truth. Martha could not understand Christ 
then, and Martha will not understand him now. She 
will only say, ‘‘ Yea, Lord, I belfeve that thou art the 
Christ, the Son of God, which should come into the 
world.” He who will meditate long and deeply on 
Christ’s words will grow into aconception of their mean- 
ing, and irto a sweet experience of theirinspiration ; he 
wi.l cease to fear for himself that death which only lib- 
erates his spirlt from bondage to its instruments ; he 
will cease to mourn, as oue stricken, the death of friends, 
knowing that they are not dead but risen, and are with 
Christ in the plenitude of his glory. 








HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 
SORROW TURNED INTO JOY. 


By Emity HunNnTINGTON MILLER. 


ET us look again into the home in Bethany whose 

joy had all been turned into sorrow because one 

of its dear ones was dead. Some one, perhaps the very 

messenger whom the sisters sent to tell Jesus that Laza- 

rus was sick, brought word to the mourners that at last 

their friend was coming. ‘‘ Then Martha, as soon as 

she heard that Jesus was coming, went and met him: 
but Mary sat still in the heuse.” 

Jesus had not yet come to the town, and when Martha 
met bim she said, ‘‘ Lord, if thou hadst been here my 
brother had not died. And I know that even now, 
whatsoever thou shalt ask of God, God will give thee.” 
Can you think what she wanted him to ask of God ? 
Perhaps she did not really know. She only wanted 
him to know that even now she loved and trusted him, 
and belleved in his divine power. Jesus did not tell 
Martha he was going to raise her brother from the dead, 
but he sald very comforting words to her. He bade 
her remember that some day all who sleep shall rise 
again from the dead ; that those who believe in him can 
never really die, for even when the body dies the soul 
that has Jesus Christ within it goes on living. Martha 
wascomforted. She sald to Jesus, ‘‘ I belleve that thou 
art the Christ,” and then she hurried back to the house 
to call Mary. Probably Jesus had sald, ‘‘ Where is 
Mary ?” for we must not suppose that every word which 
they spoke is written down. Martha came into the 
house and whispered to her sister, ‘‘ The Master is come, 
and calleth for thee,” and as soon as Mary heard that 
she arose quickly and went to Jesus. All her friends 
who had come to comfort her followed after her, think- 
ing she was going to the grave to weep there; so they 
all came together to Jesus, and Mary fell down weeping 
at his feet. Jesus was troubled at the sight of her 
sorrow. Heloved Lazarus also, and be, too, wept with 
the others, and groaned aloud. He asked them to take 
him to the grave, and they all went there. It was a 
cave, and a stone was rolled up against it for a door. 
The Jews watched Jesus, and while some sald, ‘‘ How 
he loved Lazarus!” others said, ‘‘ But why did he let 
him die? He opened the eyes of the man that was 
born blind: could not he have caused that even this 
man should not die ?” 

Then Jesus bade them take away the stone, but at 
first Martha was not willing. Her brother had keen 
dead four days, and she knew the dear face she loved 
so much would be changed. The body had begun to 
decay and go back to dust again, now that the soul had 
left it. But when Jesus reminded her that he had 
promised if she would only believe she should see the 
glory of God, she remembered the words which the 
messenger brought back to her, ‘‘ This sickness is not 
unto death, but for the glory of God.” Then they 
rolled away the stone. Think of them standing there 
by the open door of the grave in the rock! Mary and 
Martha clinging to each other, scarcely daring to look 
into that dark cave; the Jews watching Jesus with 
curious eyes, and the blessed Master himself forgetting 
all that were about him, and lifting his eyes toward 
heaven as if he looked right into the face of the Father 
to whom he spoke. All the time he must have been 
asking, ‘‘ Let this man’s soul come back to him again,” 
and now he said aloud, ‘' Father, I thank thee that thou 
hast heard me.” 

Jesus knew that God always heard him, but he wanted 





the people who were standing by to understand that God 
had sent him into the world and had put into his hands 
all power, even over derth. When he had given thanks 
to God for heartng his prayer, he called with a loud 
voice, ‘‘ Lazarus, come forth!” He called aloud so that 
every one might hear and know who gave such a strange 
command; but {if he had whispered ever so softly, 
Lazarus would have heard and obeyed. Jesus once 
sald the day would come when all that were in the graves 
should hear his voice, but the Jews did not understand 
or belleve him. Now, while they are all watching that 
dark cave, what do they see? They see something 
moving in the darkness ; they see the dead man, lying 
there so still and white, wrapped about with grave- 
clothes, rise up in his place and come forth before them 
all. It is really Lazarus, the friend they laid in the 
grave four days ago. Ife looks around as {f he hardly 
knew what it all meant; and Mary and Martha can 
hardly believe that they have their dear brother alive 
again. At first they are all so bewildered that they do 
not know what to do, and Jesus has to tell them to loose 
Lazarus from the bands that are fastened about his hands 
end feet. I am sure Jesus went home with them to 
Bethany, and rejoiced with them over the joyful ending 
of their sorrow—for our loving Lord, who wept with 
those who wept, was ready also to share the joy and 
gladness of those who were happy, just a3 to-day we 
can go to him, fn sad days or glad ones, and be sure of 
his loving sympathy. Why does Jesus not raise all our 
dear ones from the dead, and so turn the sorrow of all 
who mourn into joy ? Because when he takes us to be 
with him, that is far better than to go on living here; 
and it would be a sorrowful thing for us to come back 
to earth after we have lived in our beautiful heavenly 
home. Jesus raised Lazarus to show that he really had 
power over death, so that his children might not fear to 
trust him, and so that all men might believe on him. 
But now that Jesus himself has died and risen from the 
grave, we know that because he lives we shall live also. 
Living or dying, we belong to him, and he says of all 
that belong to him he will not lose one, but will raise 
them up at the last day. 








HINTS AND HELPS. 


By a LAYMAN. 


HEY who are the real sisters of charity have been 

graduated from the university of affliction. Sor- 
row is primary and undergraduate; sympathy is ulti- 
mate and post-graduate. You prick a hard-hearted 
man and he will not bleed. You seem to feel refrigera- 
tion of the blood when some people enter the roum. 
Mrs. Browning says some men sigh in thanking God. 
Formal sympathy is like water after ice cream—fiat and 
unprofitable. Some men’s faces, on the contrary, are 
benedictions, They press your hand and moisten it 
with atear which they cannot repress ; there is a lump in 
their throats, and they fail to speak. You thank God 
for silence that is palpable, and for that inaudible 
speech that is Pentecostal and interpreted best in the 
kingdom of God. When two men meet who have lost 
a dear child, they understand one another. Though 
they talk mechanically about the weather, their souls 
are in the meadows of asphodel. 





The botanists call our attention to a class of flowers 
like the seashore pimpernel, which close their petals 
before a storm and do not open until the storm 1s over- 
past. Sorrow affects some people as storms affect some 
flowers.. They go to cover, as we say. They take 
refuge. This is gracious nature’s safeguard of sensitive- 
ness ; for sensitiveness is at once prophecy of the storm 
and the guide to the shadow of « great rock in a weary 
land. To find this refuge is to find both the secret and 
the mission of Jesus. Sorrow drives some people into 
brooding. They sit in the house, self-consumed. This 
is not the result of Mary's loyalty. There is the dis- 
tance of celestial diameters between sorrow on your feet 
and sorrow on your knees, between sorrow with droop- 
ing head and sorrow with uplifted heart. 





There is no real merit simply in sitting in a rocking- 
chair and reading the Bible. Some people do nothing 
with their religion except billously to enjoy their misery 
with it. 





Sorrow is no more divine than gladness. The great- 
est natures have the greatest capacity both for sorrow 
and joy; that is, the greatest range. A tear is said to 
be a lens to disclose heaven. But reverse your field- 
glass, and you throw afer that which {is nigh. 80a 
tear may bring the heavens down to the earth or obliter- 
ate the heavens by making the finite perspective the all 
and in all. Sorrow is memory warmed with love and 
idealized by loss. One goes through the cemetery and 
reads the memorial inscriptions of tenderness, wondering, 
since none die but the good, what becomes of the bad. 
I belleve that sorrow dignifies humax nature, because 
chastening is the gift of divine love. Jeeus wept. And 
nothing that Jesus ever did has drawn him to mankind 





more sympathetically than those tears of sympathy shed 
by the grave of one whom he loved. Jesus never wept 
over his own loneliness, infinite as it was; he most sor 
rowed for others’ woes. He was the great burden 
bearer ; that 1s, he bent in carrying our sorrows. Jesus 
never took any time for his own. 


The law of life in the spiritual world was vaguely held 
in the primitive mind, and is not vet posseased with 
an invincible grip by us moderas. It was the effort 
of Jesus to lead the reason into faith as well as the faith 
into reason. Both Martha and Mary, choice as was the 
faith of the latter and caustic as was the falth of the 
former, were incapable of conceiving the regency of the 
spiritual life over the physical life. Both of them had 
faith enough to believe that, had Jesus been at Beth 
any’s sick-bed, Lazarus would not have died ; but they 
were unable to conceive the possibility of his resuscita 
tion by that power, as prodigiously curative as pre- 
ventive. We must not blame these good counterpart 
sisters; for we should have “done well to have 
said and done as well as did they. But while their 
imaginations were chastened and inspired by sorrow, 
their faith was staggered by the Messiah’s inexplicable 
conduct. It was the old puzzle why God, who Is so 
good, allows us to cry and suffer, our dear ones to go 
out into the great unknown away from the beloved 
and known. The work of Jesus in such a crisis was 
unique : it was to develop the sovereignty of faith ia 
reason a8 well as over reason ; to show that mind is 
lord over matter, and that God is lord over both. It 
was the effort to relegate materialism to spiritism ; to 
disclose the divine energy in the real world, and prove 
the immortality cf the individual and the incapacity 
of dissolution to dissolve. 


We need carefully to antagoniz2 our tendency to look 
into the grave with dust in our heart. Nothing but 
immortelles are fitfor thetomb. Our views of death 
are pagan more than Christian, and we yet fall to under- 
stand what Jecus means when he says : ‘‘ He that believ- 
eth in me, though he were dead, yet shall he live; and 
whosoever liveth and believeth in me shall never die.’ 
Here is the Christian doctrine of death. Death is loss 
of character, or failure to upbutld character. Jesus 
recognizes no other form of death in the invisible king 
dom, and the tomb to him is sad only because nobody 
seems to understand it is notsai. To Jesus the world 
was full of dead men, moving about full of physical 
energy. He looked into the kingdom of God and found 
life. But the men among whom he moved made him 
sad by their unconsciousness of what life consists in and 
of what alone fs death. They undervalued charity, 
chastity, nobility, honor, honesty, humanity. To the 
things that alone are life they were dead. Midst a liv 
ing death, the charnel-house of the soul, Jesus walked. 
And not until after he died and rose again did con 
sciousness in the kingdom of God dawn in the souls of 
those whom he taught. The incapacity of a good soul 
for death is the doctrine of Christianity. The idea of 
some is that the good die first ; the idea of Jesus is that 
the good die never. 





Some people go when they are called, but wiih tardy 
feet. Mary was tardy to go, but when she went she 
made quick work of it. Hosts of people are kept from 
Jesus by brooding as well as by reserve, by the absorp- 
tion of sorrow as well as by the conventions of soclety. 
Mary people get so used to thinking of themselves that 
they forget there is anybody else in the world. Fortu- 
nate is she who is startled into sudden resolve and ex- 
ecution when the cail comes. Many Christlans seem 
to be in need of spiritual ear-trumpets. It is a signifi- 
cant fact that Jesus inquired for Mary before Mary in- 
quired for Jesus. God is always ahead of man in call- 
ings, and man {s generally behied God In elections, 





Expression is easler than compression. The people 
who talk most about ¢heir religion usually have the 
least religion to talk about. But one must not on that 
account undervalue or deride deep feeling, finding 
vehement expression like that of Mary, whom we find 
with dramatic verisimilitude prostrate at the feet of 
Jesus. Mary has less to say than Martha, but she has 
greater depth of feeling. Sne enunciates less of her 
grief than she reveals ia her manner. The deepest 
griefs decline words. You feel ashamed to administer 
consolation except with choking that spoils expression 
and then perfects it. Something like a lump comes up 
in your throat, something like rain falls on your cheek, 
and you are a son of consolation. Sorrow begets sorrow 
in kind. We are not told that Jesus said much to the 
broken-hearted woman at his feet, but his volce was 
broken ; his spirit was troubled ; tears poured down his 
face, until the bystanders said, ‘‘ Behold how he loved 
him !” 


Angels might have been invoked to unseal the sepul. 
cher, but God preferred human help. A stone of difficulty 
should never be made a stone of offense. God does for 
man only what man cannot do for himself. And yet 
God is the only safe guide to seif-help. 
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God never wrought a greater miracle, except when 
he created life, than when he resurrected life. And the 
resurrection of life is the incessant miracle-working of 
nature in the forest and field, and of grace in the heart 
and life of man. 


Faith that works so far as it can is taken for faith 
that works farther. Martha discredited Jesus’s ability to 
restore Lazarus because such restoration was contrary to 
experience, but she belleved he could have prevented 
death. Jesus wrought the resuscitation of Lazarus be- 
cause Martha’s faith was as intelligent as her oppor- 
tunity. He did not rcquire faith without evidence. 


Sometimes you are so sure that you will get what you 
ask that you feel grateful before the event. That is 
the condition when you know your request will be 
granted. lt is noteworthy that Jesus thanked Heaven 
for answer to his prayer before anybody had any evi- 
dence of iis answer. Implicit faith thus takes posses- 
sion of the thing asked for before it is given. In this 
way men of great faith move us deeply by their 
prayers. 


What ts prayer? Shail a man pray so as to be heard 
of men? Shall he pray unconscious of any but God’s 
presence ? The prayers of Jesus reveal that he prayed 
to God for men and tomen. He did not pray simply 
to be heard of men, but he did not pray before men 
unconscious either of God or man. In this prayer in 
the eleventh of John, Jesus shows that prayer unto God 
should be adapted also unto the occasion, that the people 
may believe. 


There is tenacity in the bonds of sin and of death. 
The force of habit is persistent. But the soul is con- 
scious that It has wings, even though they be clipped. 
What is wanted is some gentus of liberation, some power 
to make the sense of liberty operative. We need to be 
oosed snd set free. We are ina sepulcher of offenses, 
and are as incapable of rolling away the stone as of 
cutting the cerements. Hence salvation is a human as 
well as a divine result. We need man’s help to iet God 
in, as we need God’s help to let manin. There is the 
factor of human sympathy as well as of divine succor. 
God works through means as well as direct'y works. 
The work of liberatinz the soul from its charnel-house 
8 great enough to require the operation of co operation. 
We cannot lle idle and invoke God to do work that 
belongs to man through God. ‘‘ Loose him, and let him 
go” is the appeal of heaven to men to nobility of serv- 
ice. To be the humble instrument of cutting the cere- 
ments that bind human freedom to a living death is to 
be the image of God. 








CORNELL UNIVERSITY SERMONS. 
THE RESPONSIBILITIES OF LIBERTY.’ 


By CHarLes KENDALL ADAMs, 
President of the University. 


T is now about a hundred years since the modern 

doctrines of human liberty came to be somewhat 
generally adopted. These doctrines were not, indeed, 
new. The precepts of Christianity, though for cent- 
uries inadequately understood, had given to man as an 
individual an importance and dignity of personality 
that he had never possessed in any of the ancient civili- 
zations. The Reformation had proclaimed the doctrine 
of justification by faith, and so had brought every 
person out into the clear light of individual responst- 
bility. Even after the middle of the sixteenth century 
it was held in all Protestant nations, in theory at least, 
that the weal and the woe of every man’s soul was 
no longer in the keeping of the church, but was rather 
in the keeping of the individual life and conscience. 
But it was not until George the Third had undertaken 
to organize reaction ia England, not until in America 
the shot was fired that was heard around the world, 
not until the French Revolution had upset so many 
antique abuses in Continental Europe, that the modern 
doctrines of liberty were generally recognized, and 
hailed as the harbingers of new methods of life. It 
was the Encyclopedists in France; it was the “ Dec- 
jJaration of the Rights of Man ;” it was the voice of the 
American patriots at New York in 1765; it was the 
proclamation at Philadelphia of certain “inalienable 
rights”—it was these utterances that set forth into the 
unmistakable recognition of mankind everywhere the 
doctrines on which the civilization of the nineteenth 
century was mainly to rest. 

What are those doctrines? What is that “liberty” 
which Jefferson and those about him declared to be an 
inalienable right ? What are the limits to which society 
may go in restricting or regulating this inalienable 
right ? 

There have been not a few treatises that have dealt 
theoretically with the rights and relations of govern- 


1 A Bacoalaureate Discourse delivered before the Graduating 
Class at Cornell University, June 18, 1886. 





ment and individual man, some of them with great clear- 
ness and power. Perhaps the ablest of them all is that 
remarkable book of Wilhelm von Humboldt on ‘‘ The 
Sphere and Duties of Government.” Another, marked 
with scarcely less ability, is the volume of John Stuart 
Mill on ‘ Liberty’—a volume which, with many 
limitations, has the great merit of clearness of statement 
and sharpness of outline in all its definitions. I go to 
this volume and ask for a clear statement of what is 
meant by this liberty that is an inalienable right ; what 
are the pecullariiles and the limitations of the right of 
man over man, of a governing power over the governed, 
of society as a whole over man as an individual. 1 ask 
what the principle is that determines how far one man 
or a number of men may go in the business of inter- 
fering with the freedom of others. Here is his 
answer : 

‘‘ That principle is, that the sole end for which man- 
kind are warranted, individually or collectively, in 
interfering with the liberty of action of any of their 
number, is self-protection; that the only purpose for 
which power can be rightfully exercised over any mem- 
ber of a civilized community, against his will, is to 
prevent harm to others. His own good, elther physical 
or moral, is not a sufficlent warrant. He cannot right- 
fully be compelled to do or forbear because it will be 
better for him to do so, because {t will make him happier, 
because, in the opinions of others, to do so would be 
wise or even right. These are good reasons for re- 
monstrating with him, or reasoning with him, or per- 
suading him, or entreating him, but not for compelling 
him, or visiting him with any evil, in case he do other- 
wise. To justify that, the conduct from which it is 
desired to deter him must be calculated to produce evil 
to some one else. The only part of the conduct of any 
one for which he is amenable to society is that which 
concerns others. In the part which merely concerns 
himself, his independence is of right, absolute. Over 
himself, over his own body and mind, the individual is 
sovereign.” —| Mill on Liberty, p. 23 ‘ 

This statement of Mr. Mill is the most sharply put 
definition of Liberty that I remember anywhere to have 
seen, and therefore, for my purpose to-day, I adopt Il. 
It matters not that it is nowhere carried out. It {s prob- 
ably true that there is not a spot on earth where this 
doctrine has been accepted in {ts entirety, and conscien 
tlously and logically carried out. Still, it is an {deal 
toward which, etther consciously or unconsciously, the 
nations in these modern days have been working. 
Summed up in a single phrase, it means: when in doubt, 
let people alone. Such, theoretically at least, is what 
may be called the nineteenth century doctrine of liberty. 

Now, this doctrine involves a number of postulates. 
One of them fs that, if an inalienable right 1s possessed, 
that right can no more justly be violated by a number 
of men, cr by soclety as a whole, than byone man. If 
it could be, the right would not beinallenable. History 
is full of examples showing that a mejority, and a ma- 
jority even of the best and most intelligent of people, 
may be in the wrong, and absurdly in the wrong 

Look into Grecian life, and ask who it was that had 
the purest and loftiest ideals, who had the clearest and 
deepest insight into the most subtle relations of human 
society. There is no hesitation about the answer. Soc- 
rates was not only the prototype of all subsequent 
teachers of virtue, but he was the teacher and inspirer 
of all the idealism of Plato and of all the utflitartsn- 
ism of Aristotle, ‘‘the two head springs,” as Dante 
called them, ‘‘ of ethical as well as of all other philoso- 
phy,” ‘‘¢ maestri de color che sanno.” And yet Socrates 
came to his death simply because his doctrines were sup- 
posed to be subversive of the bellefs of the great mass of 
the respectability of Athens at the very time of its 
highest moral enlightenment. 

Another and a still more striking case was the crime 
that was committed on Calvary. To state the matter in 
the plainest words, the life of the Saviour had been such 
that an overwhelming majority of civilized people, ever 
since his history became known, bave regarded him as 
nothing less than a part of Divinity itself. And yet 
there came out against him what no doubt should be 
called the best element of Jewish society. They put him 
to death for what? Notas one who had committed any 
crime, not as one who had done any one any wrong, but 
as a blasphemer, a8 one charged with a sin the very 
opposite of what is now acknowledged to have been the 
whole current and purpose of his life. 

And so it has been through all history. The perse- 
cuting of heretics, the execution of dissenters, the burn- 
ing of witches, have all come about, not from an excep- 
tional moral turpitude, but from a fundamental 
misconception of the rights of man over man. We 
make the greatest mistake when we suppose that those 
who persecuted the fathers were sinners above all those 
who occupy these modern temples of ours. On the 
contrary, from the days of Marcus Aurelius, the noblest 
of Roman rulers, down to Calvin, who inspired the 
burning of Servetus, and John Wesley, who declared 
that Christianity would have to be given up {f the bellef : 


modern civilization an examination would undoubtedly 
show that at least a very large part of what by any 
standard would be regarded as the best people of the 
time have either been actively engaged in the direct 
work of persecution or have given it their sanction and 
support. 

It may fairly be said, I suppose, that society has given 
up the doctrine that any one man has the natural right 
to control the actions of another. The divine right of 
kings, as a doctrine, has perished. But there has come 
to be substituted in its place a sort of divine right of 
the majority—which is but another way of saying that 
even where a right does not exist you can create one by 
a vigorous process of multiplication. A second consid- 
eration that should be noted asa characteristic of liberty 
is the fact that its qualities are purely negative in their 
nature. It is an interesting, perhaps I ought rather to 
say a painful, fact that this liberty of which orators 
have spoken and poets have sung so much can do noth- 
ing for us except to sweep obstacles out of our path, 
and perhaps protect us in our onward march. It says 
to everybody and everything, as Diogenes said to Alex- 
ander the Great, ‘‘Move out of my sunshine.” But 
Diogenes is left, after Alexander has moved out of his 
way, simply what Diogenes chooses, and is able, to 
make of himself. Liberty simply gives us a chance. 

The importance of this fact ought nefther to be over- 
looked nor exaggerated. It fs, of course, in its effects, 
the essential difference between the effects of tyranny 
and of freedom. Where it does not exist, the heavens 
are shut down, the avenues leading out into the world 
are closed up, everything is hedged in, even the air we 
are compelled to breathe stifles us into inaction and im- 
potency. On the other hand, where it abounds, the 
bright heavens above us cheer us on, the open avenues 
of life invite us to more earnest endeavor, and the free 
air that wraps its soft mantle about us puts a new vigor 
into our pulses and our purposes, 

Now, from this it follows, in the third place, not only 
that liberty gives great opportunities and inspirations for 
advancement and development, but also that it gives 
equally great opportunities for misdirected energy and 
ultimate ruin. 

Let us look for a moment at each of these stupendous 
facts. 

Take, first, the influence of liberty on the develop- 
ment of nations. 

In the opinion of many enlightened judges the most 
consummate flower of civilization the world has ever 
seen was that which blossomed out at Athens in the time 
of Pericles. Whether one agrees perfectly with that 
judgment or not, no one fs likely to deny that the growth 
of Athenian culture was one of the most remarkable 
social phenomena in sll history. But what to us at 
this time is worthy of nove is the fact that the growth 
of culture was exactly commensurate with the growth 
of liberty. In other Greek States there was less of free- 
dom, and consequently less of development. And so 
striking was this concurrence that no historian of any 
eminence has failed to point out the fact that the phe- 
nomenal development of Athens was the result, very 
largely at least, of the freedom of Athenian institutions. 

Then look at another fact. When the Greek States 
came to swarm out into that remarkable system of 
colonization which covered the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean with enlightened cities, we see the same cause 
and the same result. The Greek colonies in the Black 
Sea, in Africa, in Sicily, in France, in Italy, in Spain, 
every one of them all, went out from the mother coun- 
try with a common language, with common traditions, 
with a common worship, with a common literature and 
art, but with absolute freedom to develop their local 
institutions in their own way. The result was a rapid- 
ity of growth and development in all the arts of clvil- 
ization that had no parallel in history till the adoption 
of a similar policy of freedom two thousand years later 
in the New World. 

The same tendency showed itself in Rome. A great 
French historian was the first to call attention to the 
prodigious influence of the Roman municipal cities 

both in the development and in the decline of Roman 
power. Wherever a city was conquered, wherever a 
center of power was established by colonization, wher- 
ever a foreign municipality asked the protection of 
Rome, there was given the largest exercise of freedom 
compatible with a measure of dependence on the parent 
government. The consequence was that the Roman 
Empire became, as Guizot has called it, simply a group 
of cities, each having its own municipal life, and each 
stirred with all the varying impulses and aspirations of 
municipal independence. The time came when the 
very causes which had led to a rapid development also 
led to a rapid decline; for that very freedom which 
was the spur to development tended to loosen the ties 
which bound the parts of the government together ; 
and, consequently, when the days of trial came, the 
cities found that they had no common interest in a com- 
mon country. But, in spite of this important fact, it is 
certain that the development of the Roman Empire 
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ment as the acquisition of it was the result of con- 
quest. 

I might call your attention to the fact that when 
Europe emerged from the Middle Ages, Spain seemed to 
have a better chance for pational greatness than Eng- 
land, and show how the chance was thrown away by a 
policy of systematic repression in Spain on the one 
hand aud of comparative freedom in England on the 
other. 

But I hasten to the mote striking example of Amer- 
ica. This influence has been shown in the whole his- 
tory of our national life. The Spanish and the French 
were long in advance of the English. But neither 
the Spanish nor the French gave their explorers and 
settlers anything of that freedom which {is necessary for 
development. The civilization of the ‘‘ Old Régime” 
had a picturesqueness about it that can easily be made 
attractive by such a magician as Parkman; but {it was 
a lifeless thing as compared with the vigorous energy 
that stirred the English colontes along the Atlantic 
coast, and finally enabled them, in sptte of all the odds 
that were against them, to take possession of so much 
of the continent as they desired. 

So it was also after the colonies had acquired their 
independence. The central government has never made 
itself felt in such a way as to restrain or discourage local 
activities. Even our system of national taxation has 
concealed {tself in such a way that, however oppressive 
it msy have been to individual localities and interests, 
such localities and interests have hardly recognized it 
And so. in al! parts of the land, there has burst out {nto 
exuberant activity an amount of productive energy that 
has no parallel in the whole course of human history. 
Such has been the influence of liberty on the develop 
ment of nations. 

Then look at its influence on the development of indi- 
viduals. It says to every man: Make the most of your- 
self; the world is before you. Whatever of energy, 
whatever of intelligence, whatever of business sagacity, 
whatever of scholarly aspliation, whatever of profes. 
sional ambition, you may have, here is the opportunity 
for its full and umembarrassed activity. The result is, 
and always has been, and logically must be, that where 
such opportunittes are given there occur remargable 
examples of men who rise from the lowest to the highest 
ranks of life. 

The history of every civilized country has such ex- 
amples, but their frequency {is just in proportion to the 
prevalence of liberty. The history of England during 
the last hundred years is well sprinkled over with such 
examples ; but where there are hundreds in England 
there are thousands in America. The back woodsman’s 
boy who reads his first books by the light of a blazing 
pine knot becomes the head of the nation, and Is en. 
shrined in the grateful hearts of all his countrymen. 
An Irish lad walks up from Castle Garden into the bus. 
tling activities of New York, has the business intelli- 
gence to see what the people want and how that want 
can be supplied, and dies in a marble palace, the richest 
merchant in the Western hemisphere. Another lad 
sees the enormous possibilities for civilization that lle 
coiled up in the electric telegraph, and by organizing 
companies and connecting the several lines so as to 
cover the natlon over with its magic network, not only 
makes a fortune for himself and for learning, but adds 
untold millions to the wealth of the nation. 

And so it is everywhere in our land, and in all the 
walks of life. It is precisely so in the universities. 
There is perhaps not a college in the country where 
there are not students who, in spite of poverty and every 
adverse c)rcumstance, are, under this same benign in 
fluence and inspiration of liberty, fighting their way, 
silently, manfully, and perhaps even heroically, into 
positions of influence and power. And such examples 
are to be found wherever liberty prevails. 

Such is the pleasing aspect of thissubject. But, alas! 
we must never forget that wherever there is an upper 
stratum there is also a lower ; and this leads to the re- 
mark that— 

Liberty affords great possibilities for evil as well as 
great possibilities for good. It carries with it just as 
certainly the possibilities of calamitous failure as the 
possibilities of triumphant success. 

Let us look for a moment at the significance of this 
great fact. 

Liberty, as already said, has its chief significance in 
its ability to remove obstacles from our path. It makes 
it the more possible for a community or an individual 
to carry out the predominant and ruling impulses of life. 
It follows, therefore, asa matter of course, that wherever 
the impulses are wrong, wherever the will is weak, 
wherever the passions are imperious, wherever the inte). 
ligence is subordinate to the appetites, wherever even 
there is general feebleness as compared with surrounding 
strength, there we are to look for a greater or less 
measure of disaster and failure. Hence it is that in a 
free country there are larger possibilities of ruin than in 
& country that is not free. Our wagon roads cross our 
railways on the same level, with nothing whatever to 
prevent the wayfarer from getting himself killed when- 





ever the train comes along. When we travel in a foreign 
land we find ourselves locked into the cars to prevent 
any accident that might result from an attempt toalight 
from a train in motion. But no such precaution is taken 
in a country like our own. Our roads and our paths lie 
alongside of deep gorges, which cry out to every passer- 
by, Cast yourself down if you choose, for the way to 
destruction is open and free. 

And who will say that this physical condition does 
not in some sense typify the mora] condition of modern 
society? The ways of temptation are more open, the 
law interposes a less number of restraints; it is but 
natural, therefore, that a greater number should fall by 
the way. Take, as an illustration, the temptations that 
in our own country beset young men who inherit great 
wealth. Everybody knows that the number who are 
ruined, or who turn out to be mere nobodies, 1s so great 
that it {s often thought to be nothing better than a com- 
fortable misfortune to a youug man to have more than 
a frugal competence. It may be true—I will not say 
that it is—that a larger nuinber of rich young men are 
ruined in our own country than in other countries that 
are less free. 

The same principle runs into the every-day work of 
ordinary university life. So long as college students 
are mere boys and girls, they cannot safely be given a 
large freedom. Even after they cease to be mere boys 
and girls, freedom undoubtedly carries with it opportu- 
nities for negligence and fatlure. Where there is power 
of choice there !s always power to choose the evil. It 
is in university life precisely asin civil life ; for, in the 
one case as in the other, the advantage of freedom is not 
inthe fact that fewer are lost, but rather in the fact 
that those of worthy destres and unflinching purpose 
have opened for them possibilities that otherwise could 
not exist. ' 

Now, if these positions are correct, 1t follows that 
liberty tends inevitably toward inequality of conditton. 
Accordingly, inequality of condition must always be 
found as one of the predominant characteristic ofa 
soclety where liberty prevails. 

Look at a few facts. Of the thousand that poured 
over the ship’s side into Castle Garden when A. T. 
Stewart arrived, perlaps nine hundred seized upon the 
new opportunities, and, by lives of frugality and in- 
dustry, scattered pleasant homes all over the country ; 
ninety turned thetr new liberties into self-indulgence, 
and went to keeping a saloon and shouting against cap- 
ital; nine sank down into the slums of vice, only to be 
heard of whenever there is a riot or an election; while 
not more than one arose to great wealth and became an 
object of envy or perhaps hatred. 

Go into any one of our thrifty interfor towns. You 
will find one or two or half a dozen who, by dint of 
their energy and frugality and sa:acity, have arisen 
from obscurity into fluence and power. At the same 
time, not far away, you see aleo a larger number who, 
with precisely the same opportunities and the same 
objective encouragement, have missed every chance, and 
have either barely held their own or have sunk down 
even to a still lower level. 

Go into one of our universities. Here you see pert aps 
greater inequalities still. When our students enter our 
doors, we measure them with the same standards; but 
how soon do their prodigious differences reveal them 
selves! All are given the same opportunity ; and yet 
how different the results! One man seizes all the 
possibilities of his course; judges carefully and wisely 
what he will undertake ; allows himself to be turned by 
no enticements either this way or that from his purpose ; 
marches straight forward, gathering up strength as he 
goes, till at the end he {s ready for any emergency that 
may confront him. Another has perhaps even a better 
preparation for work ; but, with less firmness of purpcse, 
or with a more self-indulgent inclination, he listens to 
the enticing voices along his way, ylelds to their sweet 
persuasions, and so makes a low place for himself, and 
goes through life a bitter disappointment alike to him 
self and to all his friends. 

Now, such results would not follow, of course, if 
everybody were ccntrolled. In asocial condition where 
sagacity seizes hold of every man and makes him walk 
in a given path, there is neither the opportunity to rise 
nor the opportunity to fall. If you keep all men ona 
plane, you rob them at once of the possibilities of going 
up and cf the possibilities of going down. But the 
moment you put up a ‘adder and give a man a chance 
toclimb, you also give him a chance tofall. And thus, 
through all the gradations of scclety, and in all the 
ranks of life, and among all peoples and conditions, it 
will be found that the tendencies toward inequality are 
just in proportion to the prevalence of liberty. It 
follows that a necessary reeult of liberty is the inequality 
of condition that we every where see about us. 

It is not strange that these in: qualities have awakened 
discontents. The jarring turmoil of modern society 
makes and unmakes so many fortunes that many have 
inferred that the gearing {s out of order, and that general 
disaster is impending. Possibly it is, though I do not 
believe it, But, whether disaster is impending over 





society and civilization or not, there is one thing that 
seems to me certain : it is that by far the greater part of 
the various attempts that have been put forth to change 
the existing inequalities of society are attempts aimed at 
the most characteristic feature of this liberty of which I 
have been speaking. 

Take the most carefully wrought out system of Comte, 
as unfolded in the ‘ Tralté de Politique Positive,” ang 
we have established a despotism of society over the indi 
vidual surpassing anything in the theories of the advo- 
cates of divine right. Compared with it, Bolingbroke’s 
‘Idea of a Patriot King” isa handbook of liberty itself. 
Take the system of the modern Socialists. What fs it 
at bottom but simply 4 device for enabling a certain 
number of the people to exercise an authority quite as 
despotic as that formerly exercised by a certain other 
number, in a somewhat more responsible way? Take 
the scheme for the general distribution of land advocated 
by Mr. George. Its aim fa, and if its purpose could be 
realized {ts effect would be, to suppress absolutely those 
possibilities of development that in themselves are the 
characteristic and the highest justification of clvil liberty. 
Take the vague schemes that have been sugested for 
limiting the acquisition and control of property—for 
suppressing what the agitators are pleased to call ‘‘ mo 
nopoly.”” Anybody can see that this can never be done 
except by taking away the liberty that is the most pow 
erful incentive to enterprise and the mcst powerful agent 
of national development. Take those organizations that 
are intended to control the relations of the wage-recetv- 
ing and the wag¢-paying classes. The very first exercise 
of their activity is to wield an absolute despotlem over 
what In all modern time has been regarded as among 
the most sacred of human rights ; nemely, the right to 
labor, and to receive for Jabor whatever any one is wiil- 
ing to pay ; for what is that but the ‘‘ pursuit of happt- 
ness” in the most laudable way ? 

And 80, everywhere we look at these new devices for 
curing the il s of society, wesee, in one form or another, 
the same fundamental characteristic—an effort to take 
away that liberty which has been the most powerful 
factor in making modern civilization what it is. 

I, for one, do not believe that this liberty has been a 
delusion and a snare. I will not admit that the rights 
for which Elfot rotted in prison, for which Cromwell 
sowed England all over with dragons’ teeth, for which, 
in fact, every justifiable war of modern time has been 
fought, have been simply a series of vague enticements 
leading civilization on with delusive hopes to an inevi- 
table destruction. I belleve, on the contrary, that the 
development of civilization has been in God’s hand, and 
that, however it may have been retarded by the vices 
and the follies and the stupidities of men, its general 
course has been upward ; and that whatever it carries 
with it asa necessary part or concomitant has {ts root 
in the principles of eternal justice and wisdom. 

And this brings us to the conclusion of the whole 
matter ; and that {s, that the consequences of liberty are 
helpful or harmful according to the use that is made of 
its privileges by those who enjoy them. 1 belleve that 
a large measure of liberty should be accorded to students 
as well as to citizens, not because some will not abuse 
their freedom for their own harm, perhaps even for 
their own ruin, for I sadly know that the chances are 
that they will; but because it is only in freedom that 
there can be a complete exercise of the will, and because 
it Is only in the exercise of the will that what we call 
character can be built up. ‘‘ Character,” as George 
Eliot so well said, ‘‘is the result of reiterated choice 
between good and evil ;” but there can be no choice, 
and consequvntly no character, except within the sphere 
of freedom. 

It is for this reason that our blessed religion was given 
to us with full freedom to accept or reject it. No man 
is obliged to accept it; every one is obliged simply to 
accept the consequences of his choice. This is in 
accordance with all the laws of truth and of nature. 
We cannot choose to leap into the gorge, and yet 
choose to reject the resultsof ourfall. We cannot elect 
to take fire into our bosoms, and yet decide that we 
will not be burned. In short, we cannot accept liberty 
in any form without also accepting those responst- 
bilities that go with it, and seem even to be prescribed 
as apart of it by the eternal and immutable dictates 
of reason and justice. 

To those of you who have come to the end of your 
academic life these truths bave their significance and 
their importance. We call the end of your undergrad- 
ate career ‘‘ commencement,” because it is the begin- 
ning of more completely responsible relations with your 
fellow-men. Many a surprise, possibly many a disap- 
pointment, awaits you. You will learn that the world 
judges you, not from the fact of your having a degree, 
but rather from what you show that you are, and what 
you show that you can do. You will find that you 
cannot trust to your education ; you will have to trust 
to your selves, simply, with the Aelp of your education. 

As you go out from these maternal halls, the univer- 
sity, asa loving mother, sends her choicest blessings 
with you. Wherever you may be, she will ever rejoice 
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to hear of your good fortune, and will ever welcome 
your return. 

Tais liberty of which I have spoken invites you into 
a thousand fields, and holds out before you a thousand 
enticing possibilities of success. But do not forget that 
liberty brings with it also responsibilities that can never 
be shaken off. As this great truth is in accordance with 
the laws of eternal reason and right, even aside from 
all Revelation, it must be as true of the life that is to 
come as of the life that now is. And so, for your guid- 
ance in al] the varying vicissitudes of your lives, and in 
all your hopes for a life to come, I would give you at 
once the cheering message of liberty and the restrain- 
ing message of responstbility. 

‘« Rejoice, O young man, in thy youth, and let thy 
heart cheer thee in the days of thy youth, and walk in 
the ways of thine heart, and in the sight of thine eyes : 
but know thou, that for all these things God will bring 
thee into judgment.” 








CHRISTIAN ENDEAYOR. 
By THE Rev, F. E. Ciark. 


HE Conference of the Societies of Christian En- 
deavor just held at Ssratoga was one of unusual 
power and spiritual uplift. It was the universal testt- 
mony of many old conference and convention attend- 
ants that never had they attended a meeting where 
so manifestly the Spirit of Goi was present as 
throughout the three days of this conference. From 
the admirable sermon of Dr. Deems, on the first 
evening, to the last prayer-meeting at ten o’clock of the 
third day, the interest steadily grew and the power of 
the meetings increased. The reasons for this are not 
far toseek. One of them {s found in the constituency 
which made up the Conference. Seven hundred young 
people, from all parts of the country, earnest, wide- 
awake, enthusiastic Christians, all cherishing the same 
hopes and believing in the same methods, could not 
have a dull meeting if they tried ; it is needless to say, 
no one tried. Of the eight hundred and fifty Christian 
Endeavor Societies throughout the country, nearly two 
hundred were represented ; and of the 50.000 members 
between 600 and 700 were present. They came, too, to 


attend the meetings, not to take advantage of the cheap 
rates to visit Lake George and Mount McGregor. They 
were at the meetings, morning, afternoon, and evening. 
They were bristling with interrogation points; they 


were ready with suggestions and expedients ; they were 
ready to be guided by the leaders, and did not attempt 
to run away with the Convention. It can easily be seen 
that such a company would insure spirited and effective 
meetings. 

The principles of the organization, too, are calculated 
to keep the sessions from dragging. One of the cardl- 
nal rules relates to the prayer-meeting, and provides 
that all the members shall attend all the weekly prayer- 
meetings of the Society, unless detained by some abso- 
lute necessity, and shall take some part, however slight, 
in every prayer-meeting. This rule was jn active oper- 
ation throughout the Convention. Every one had some 
part to take, and took it. Especially at the closing prayer- 
meeting was the spirit manifest, and we doubt if such a 
scene has often been witnessed anywhere as at that 
meeting—hundreds of young Christians eager to openly 
reconsectate themselves to God; half a score on their 
feet at the same time, and all breathing a spirit of the 
intensest and most intelligent devotion. 

The recent wonderful growth of the work was another 
factor which aroused the enthusiasm of the audience. 
Starting five years ago with one society, the number of 
those already known comes up to a full thousand, while 
there are doubtless hundreds that have not reported. 
During the last year the number has more than trebled, 
and the seventeen thousand members have grown to 
fifty thousand, while three thousand from these socie- 
ties have been added to the churches. State organi- 
zations has already been formed in Connecticut, and 
are proposed in many States of the Union. Massachu- 
setts, which has over two hundred societies, was repre- 
sented by the largest delegation—about two hundred 
going from that State alone. As to denominations, 
while these societies are found in all the evangelical 
denominations, the Congregationalists have the largest 
number—over one hundred in all—while the Presbyte. 
rians and Baptists number them by scores, the Meth. 
odisis and Reformed churches have many very strong 
societies, and among the Lutherans and Quakers they 
are making their way. As these facts were developed 
by the Secretary’s report and by reports of the del- 
egates, the interest rose to the highest pitch ; it may well 
be imagined that it was true of many, as one of the 
enthusiastic young men said, ‘‘ My hands are sore, I 
have clapped them so much.” 

Another element of the meeting was the high char- 
acter of the addresees. Dr. Deems’s opening sermon 
was unique and most impressive. He did not hesitate 

o declare that the establishment of these societies 
marked an epoch in the history of the church, ag the 





establishment of Sunday-schools a hundred years ago 
marked an epoch ; while Dr. Twichell, of New Haven, 
ina ringing speech near the close, prophesied that at 
the present rate of increase in ten years there would 
be a million members instead of fifty thousand. Dr. 
Alden, of the American Board, spoke most tenderly and 
eloquently ; Dr. Rankin, of Orange, N. J., gave an 
address, packed full of good advice, on the growth of 
Christian character ; while other addresses of real power 
were made by the Rev. Messrs. Thwivg, of Cambridge, 
Hill, of Lynn, Boynton, of Haverhill, Dickinson, of 
Lowell, and others. 

The music, too, was inspiring, and accounted in part 
for the enthusiasm of the meeting. The young people 
evidently knew how to sing, and liked to sing; and an 
original bymn, written by Dr. Rankin, and set to the 
tune of ‘‘ Onward, Christian Soldiers,” was repeatedly 
sung with great vigor. It was adopted as a society 
hymn, and 10,000 copies were taken home to be sung 
by the members of the local societies. 

The work is spreading very rapidly in heathen lands 
—in China, Japan, and the Pacific Islands ; while in 
Turkey there are twenty societies, and in Ceylon several 
more. Most interesting accounts came from the Misses 
Leith, of Ceylon, who sent an earnest plea for a ‘“‘ Chris- 
tian Endeavor Missionary ” to be sent around the world 
to instruct missionaries and native helpers in the prin- 
ciples of the work. The splrit of loyalty to Christ was 
kept uppermost, and all the meetings breathed a moat 
earnest and devout spirit. 

Great credit is due to the President of the Society, 
Mr. W. J. Van Patten, of Burlington, Vt., for his con- 
duct of the Convention and of the whole work, and to 
the General Secretary, Mr. G. M. Ward, whose labors 
during the past year have greatly systematized and 
enlarged the efforts of the past. 








BOSTON AS A FIELD FOR CHRISTIAN 
WORK. 


oe an address lately delivered by the Rev. Albert G. 
Lawson, D.D., before the Boston Baptist Social 
Union, we find the following interesting and suggestive 
facts : 

A radius of ten miles from the State House would 
encircle 720,000 people—one-third of all in the State. 
Of these people one fifth live in Boston, or 390,398 in 
the twenty-four wards. We have in the city 233 
churches, chapels, and missions—a seeming proportion 
of 1 676 persons for each. 

‘* He that is first In his own cause seemeth just, but 
his neighbor cometh and searcheth him.” As the cross- 
examination tests the witness, so sift these figures. 
Subtract one-fifth for infants, the aged, the infirm, the 
crippled, the idiotic, etc., from the 390,393 people in the 
twenty-four wards, and 313,000, in round numbers, re- 
main as the reachable population, or 1,343 persons to 
each church. 

Again, we have 140 evangelical churches and mis- 
sions ; hence, every such organization has as its propor- 
tion 2,236 people. In East Boston it rises to 3,142; In 
Charlestown, to 3,767; in South Boston, to 4,263. In 
Ward 16 it is 4,479. If you say itis a down town ward, 
full of foreigners, and overcrowded, look at Ward 22, 
out toward West Roxbury, and see 4,688 people as the 
proportion for each evangelical church. 

Ward lines form arbitrary divisions, and churches 
often stand upon the boundaries, but the figures for the 
city at large, and for such natural divisions as East and 
South Boston and Charlestown, must be held as real. 
If we accept these natural divisions, there is hardly a 
State, or Territory even, so poorly supplied numerically 
with churches as this city. A prominent statistician 
shows that the United States has one church to 458 
people, and one evangelical church to 504 people. By 
the census of 1885 this State, including Boston, has about 
900, and, excluding this city, about 795, persons to each 
evangelical church. With one-fifth of the State’s popu- 
lation, we have but one-twelfth of its churches. The 
quota for each evangelical church in Boston {is 2,236, in 
the rest of the State only 795. 

Who are these people? The census of 1885 found in 
the city 186,000 men, of whom about 100,000 are wage- 
workers. In manufacturing and mechanical industries, 
15 per cent.; of apprentices, ordinary laborers, etc., 27 
per cent.; in trade and transportation, 36 per cent., of 
all who are employed in the State live in Boston. They 
are our own people. Of 53,900 in thirty eight different 
callings, 32,680, or over 60 per cent., were born in the 
United States. Of draymen, teamsters, truckmen, etc., 
66 per cent., and of all employed in trade and trans- 
portation, 75 per cent., were native-born. 

What is being done? We bave in all 140 evangelical 
churches and missions. Since Baptists, Congregation. 
alists, and Methodists have 94, or two-thirds of the 
whole, with them rests clearly the chief responsibility 
for shaping Christian work in the city. Five wards 
have no Baptist church, five no Methodist, seven no 
Congregationalist, and in two wards no one of the three 





hasachurch. Four wards have only three evangelical 
churches each, one ward has only two, and two wards 
have only one each. Yet, after subtracting one-fifth, 
these seven wards have 90,235 people—5,640 persons for 
each of the sixteen evangelical churches. 

What are the hindrances? About 3,500 death-traps 
where intoxicating drinks are sold, and 13 theaters, 
open every week-night, and some every Lord’s day also 
for pretended sacred concerts: 15 dens of the devil to 
every church. The most active churches must needs 
close Saturdays, when the saloon begins its harvest, and 
are open, in all, 20 against the saloons’ nearer 120 hours 
of every week. 

The six evangelical churches in the Harvard Street 
district have about them 192 saloons and 26 pawnshops ; 
twelve of the one and five of the other may be counted 
from the church door. There is often as close a rela- 
tion between these two and the brothel as in a tripod 
where each Jeg helps to hold up the other two. 

Do not dismiss even the liquor venders as foreigners, 
Of brewers, maltsters, restaurant and saloon keepers, 
and employees, 1,300 more were born in the United States 
than in Ireland and Germany together ; 57 per cent. of 
all were born here. Of 953 men willing to be known as 
bartenders, 641, over 67 per cant., were born here, Of 
147 billfard-saloon keepers, over 88 per cent., or 130, 
were born here. It has been said they were probably 
of foreign parentage. Granted; but, born in our land 
of schools and churches, how have they been cared for ? 
It is certainly true of many of these men that, growing 
up untouched by our churches, they abide in their call- 
ings of mischief because we have neglected them. 








PROTESTANT SISTERHOODS. 


HE effort that is now being made in the Lutheran 
Church in this country to have women set apart 
specially for the purpose of assisting pastors in church 
work has again called attention to the subject of 
‘* deaconesses ” or sisterhoods. The general history of 
the movement, which began in 1836 through Pastor 
Filechner, of Kalserwith-on-the-Rhine, Germany, was 
given some time ago in our columns. Some recent 
developments in the general direction are thus described 
{n the course of an interesting article on the subject in 
the Brooklyn ‘‘ Union :” 


“The revival of woman’s work in the Episcopal Church 
has been viewed with great favor in the recent English 
Church Congress held at Portsmouth, and in our own 
Church Congress, which met at New Haven, Conn., last 
fall, and by Bishop Littlejohn. At the present time there 
are about thirty sisterhoods in the English Church, some of 
them working at a dozen or twenty separate centers, all 
devoted to the sick, the suffering, the orphan, or the lost. 
Within forty years the number of sisters has grown from a 
dozen to thirteen hundred. Certain principles and rules 
laid down in 1872-8 were revised in 1883. The subject of 
sisters and deaconesses has been before both convocations 
in the present year. The report of one of the committees 
contains distinct recognition of woman’s work as sisters and 
deaconesses. Several important points, such as vows, the 
disposal of property, the relation of sisterhoods to the 
parochial clergy, are considered, and it is cordially recog 
nized that there should be an opening for those women who 
would give themselves in life service for the Church. The 
present Bishop of Durham has declared ‘that the orders of 
the English Church were imperfect so long as they lacked 
deaconesses.’ It is recommended that only single women, 
without special family ties, should belong to the order, avd 
that no lifelong engegement should be made until the 
woman is ripe in yearsand judgment, and the power should 
rest with the heads of the Church to set her free if circum- 
stances demand. A humble dedication to the work should 
be made rather than a lifelong vow of celibacy. ‘Is it 
right,’ says the recent report of ihe Committee of the South- 
ern Convocation, ‘or necessary that this dedication should 
be called a vow? The answer seems to be negative for the 
following reasons : A vow, in the proper sense of the word, 
isa promise unreservedly made to God, which, therefore, 
if rightly and lawfully made, cannot be set aside, cannot be 
annulled, by any authority but that of God himself. But 
inasmuch as cases have occurred, and do from time totime, 
however rarely, occur, in which the lifelong engagement 
must be and ought to be set aside, a vow as already defined 
ought not to be taken. No engagement, therefore, should 
be made without the reservation of some power of release 
from the Bishop.’ 

“The Rev. Dr. Pentecost, of this city, the well-known 
Congregational clergyman and revival preacher, has a dea- 
conesses’ home connected with his church. This building 
furnishes a comfortable and cheery home for a number of 
Christian women who have entered on this special work. 
There is a housekeeper and necessary servants, and the 
workers have no care for food, raiment, or lodging. It is 
deemed better that they should live thus together, away 
from the distractions of their homes, in order that they may 
get the benefit of each other’s experience, and become more 
perfectly wedded to their work. A portion of the day is 
given up to the study of the Bible. Their work consists: 1. 
House-to-house visitation. They endeavor to convert 
sinners and to strengthen the weak-hearted or those that 
have already come under Gospel influences. 2. They hold 
religious meetings in different homes in the neighborhood. 
8. They hold children’s meetings in the district, with aD 
attendance ef from one to four hundred at each, Some of 
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these meetings are among the colored people. In regard to 
them one old colored woman remarked that ‘the young 
ladies jes’ made the truff as plain as bread and butter to dem 
children ; and dey jes’ talked to um and seemed to luv um 
jes’ as ef dey had been dare own mudders,’ 4. They nurse 
the sick, and the plan is to eventually have a department of 
trained Christian nurses who can attend to the physical and 
the spiritual wants of the sick at the same time. It is also 
proposed to instruct the poor in household and domestic 
economy.’’ 








CHURCH GLEANINGS. 
| The Editors will be glad to receive items of news for these columns. | 
NEW ENGLAND. 

—Last week Mr. Dwight L. Moody’s ‘‘ College Students’ 
Summer School for Bible Study ”’ began in Mount Hermon, 
six miles north of Springfield, Mass. The general idea of 
this school is the outcome of an interview between Mr. 
Moody and Mr. L. D. Wishard, College Secretary of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, at the meeting held in 
Atlanta last spring. A delegation has been invited from 
each of the 225 College Young Men’s Christian Associations, 
and it seems now probable that the convention will be at- 
tended by at least 250 delegates and other guests. There is 
no set programme. There will be three meetings a day, Mr. 
Moody presiding over that in the morning, for Bible study. 
Other noted men who will take part will be the Rev. Dr. 
Arthur T. Pierson, the Rev. Dr. A. J. Gordon, the Rev. Dr. 
Moorehead, of Xenia, Ohio, the Rev. Dr. James H. Brooks, 
the Rey. David A. Reed, and the Rey. W. W. Clark. 

—At the New England Midsummer Literary, Musical, and 
Sunday-School Festival, the seventh meeting of which will 
begin at South Framingham, Mass., on July 14, the Rev. Dr. 
J. H. Vincent will again be superintendent of instruction. 
The normal department, furnishing the course of instruction 
and training for 8unday-school teachers, will be a prominent 
feature. Among the eminent and popular speakers secured 
for this season may be mentioned the Rev. Dr. Phillips 
Brooks, of Boston, the Rev. Dr. J. P. Newman, of Washing- 
ton, Dr. J. H. Vincent, the Rev. Dr. Newman Smyth, the 
Rey. Dr. E. E, Hale, the Rev. Dr. O. P. Gifford, the Rey. Dr. 
Alexander McKenzie, Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, George W. 
Cable, Frank Beard, and Wallace Bruce. 

—The Congregational churches of Springfield, Mass. , 
have voted to ask the American Board to meet with them 
in 1887. The Rev. Michael Burnham, of the First Church, 
will give the invitation at the annual meeting of the Board 
in Des Moines, lowa, this autumn. 

—The city of Worcester, Mass., wants the land now the 
site of the Old South Church, on the common of that city. 
At @ recent meeting of the parish a resolution was adopted 
setting the price for which it will transfer its rights to 
the common to the city at $125,000. 

—The Home at Winthrop, Mass., established by the soci- 
ety that cares for sick children in summer, has been en- 
larged, and can now receive forty or fifty little ones at a 
time. Permission is given to every dispensary doctor in 
Boston to send every poor child he thinks in need of the 
tonic of sea air to this Home. 

—The Rev. Edward Everett Hale, D.D., gave an address 
on Education at the Chautauqua’ meeting at Lake Maran- 
acook, Me. 

—A French Protestant church was organized in Holyoke, 
Maas., July 2, and M. J. L. Morin was ordained as pastor. 

—The Newport Baptist Association held its meeting at 
Contoocook, N. H., last week. The sermon was preached 
by the Rev. J. H. Robbins, of Claremont. 

—The semi-annual meeting of the Hartford (Conn.) Con- 
gregational churches was held June 28, The subject of the 
discussion was a work by the Rev. Joshua Strong, entitled 
‘“‘Our Country, Its Possible Future and Present Crisis.” 
The discussion was opened by the Rev. Charles E. Stowe, of 
the Windsor Avenue Congregational Church. Among other 
things, he said that many people have the opinion that the 
pulpit has lost its influence with its congregations. It does 
not have the overweening influence that it did when, asa 
matter of fact, the pastor was the only educated member of 
it, but at the same time it has a decided influence. 

—A series of Bible meetings will be held September 21-24 
at Keene, Milford, Epping, and at Concord, N. H., respect- 
ively. The secretaries of the American Bible Soctety will 
probably address the meetings, and the closing session at 
Ooncord will be especially interesting. 

—The annual grove meeting of Unitarians at Weirs, N. H., 
will be held July 25 to August 1, inclusive. 

—The Presbyterian church in Greenwich, Conn., is to 
erect a fine new church edifice. 

—The pastors of the Protestant Episcopal, Roman Catho- 
lic, Congregational, Presbyterian, Methodist, and Universal- 
ist churches in Stamford, Conn., and also the officers ot 
the Young Men’s Christian Association in that town, have 
united in signing memorials expressing regret at the resigna- 
tion of the Rev. Dr. Lathrop, pastor of the Baptist church. 

—The one hundred and first anniversary of the gathering 
of the Congregational! church in Grafton, Vt., was lately ob- 
served by appropriate services and a historical sermon 
by the pastor. Since its organization the church has had 
nine pastors and acting pastors, two of whom, besides the 
present incumbent, are living. The interior of the church 
has been thoroughly repaired during the past few months, 
and services of rededication were held on the same day. 

—In an interesting paper read before the June festival 
of the Congregational Club of the Connecticut Valley, 
by the Rey. Dr. Gage, of Hartford, on some phases of 
the ‘‘ Religious Life of England and Germany,’ he said 
that while we are well aware of what we are receiving 
through German immigration, German literature, and the 
German university, we are ignorant as to our reciprocal 
contributions to the religious life of that land. He told of 
the effort of Albert Woodruff, one of the deacons of Dr. 





Storrs’s church in Brooklyn, to plant the American Sunday- 
school in Berlin. A school was established there twenty 
years ago. It was favorably received, and became the germ 
of a great movement. Now our Sunday-school system is 
established in all the large cities of that empire. Then we 
have given Germany the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion, with all that the term means, and it is in active oper- 


ation there. 
MIDDLE STATES. 


—At the last monthly meeting of the Board of Managers 
of the American Bible Society the number of colporteurs 
reported to be now at work was 112. The receipts in June 
were $40,152.32; issues from the Bible House in June, 
103,801 volumes ; total receipts since April 1, $109,228.85 ; 
issues since April 1, 296,803 volumes. 

—The American Sunday-School Union offers a premium of 
$1,000 for the best book, popalar in character, on the subject, 
‘The Christian Obligations of Capital and Labor.’”’ This 
premium fs offered in accordance with the terms of the John 
C. Green fund. 

—An effort is to be made to call a convention of the 
Young People’s Associations of all the churches in New 
York in September. 

—The New York Gospel Tabernacle, the Rey. A. B. Simp- 
son, will hold a convention at Old Orchard Beach from 
August 2 to 11, for the promotion of Bible study and Chris- 
tian life and work. 

—According to a paragraph in the London “ Christian 
World ”’ of June 10, an effort is being made to secure the 
Rey. Dr. William Taylor, of the Broadway Tabernacle, New 
York, for the vacant pulpit in John Street U. P. Church, 
Glasgow, Scotland. Thestipend offered is said to be £1,500, 
or $7,500. 

—The Park Avenue Primitive Methodist Church of Brook- 
lyn has begun suit against the Brooklyn Elevated Railroad 
Company to recover damages caused to its property by the 
running of trains past the church during service. The 
Trustees endeavored to sell the property and move, but 
could find no purchaser. 

—A crowded meeting held in the Sands Street Methodist 
Episcopal Church of Brooklyn, last Thursday night, adopted 
resolutions vigorously protesting against the action of the 
Excise Commissioners in licensing a saloon near the church. 
The conduct of Mayor Whitney, a member and trustee of 
the church, in maintaining the Commissioners in office was 
also severely criticised. Speeches were made by the Rev. G. 
Lansing Taylor, the Rev. Justin D. Fulton, D.D., and others, 

—The Reformed church of Middletown, N. J., celebrated 
its semi-centennial last week. The pastor, the Rey. Charles 
Buff, delivered a historical sermon. 

—The United Brethren churches of the Cumberland Valley 
hold their annual reunion at Mount Alto Park, Pa., in Sep- 
tember. 

—The Coney Island Congregational Church have received 
permission from the Court to sell their property on Coney 
Island to the American Congregational Union of New York 
for $1,500. The conditions are that the purchasers assume 
a mortgage of $3,000 now upon the property, and that the 
congregation have the use of the building for religious pur- 
poses so long as they maintain the Congregational form of 
worship and government. 

—The old Second Presbyterian Church, Newark, N. J., 
is to be torn down, and a new building erected on Wash- 


ington Street. 
THE WEST. 


—The programme for the thirteenth National Conference 
of Charities and Correction, to be held at St. Paul, Minn., 
July 15-21, has just been issued. It includes a long list of 
reports and addresses from many eminent men, and ona 
great variety of topics connected with the general subject. 
Among the speakers will be ex-President Hayes ; Governor 
Hubbard, of Minnesota; President W. H. Neff, of the asso- 
ciation ; the Hon. Fred. H. Wines, the Rev. M. M. G. Dana, 
D.D., the Rey. A. G. Biers, M.D., the Hon. B. B. Huntoon, 
the Hon. F. B. Sanborn, Professor A. B. Richardson, and 
ex-Governor Hoadly, of Ohio. 

—A correspondent from Minnesota sends us the following 
items of church news in that vicinity: The Rey. J. H. Al- 
bert, of Green Mountain, Iowa, accepts a call to Stillwater. 
The church has been without a pastor for eight months. 
The Rev. A. J. Hayner, of Clark, D. T., has gone to Aitkin 
for three months, with a view to permanence. Mr. Henry 
Holmes, of Carleton College, is engaged in missionary work 
at Campbell. ‘The Rev. W. H. Kaufman, of Yale Theologi- 
cal Seminary, who has been doing missionary work for 
nearly a year at Barnesville, leaves for the purpose of re- 
turning to the Seminary. He has seen a church completed 
and a number of conversions while at Barnesville. Mr. H. 
Q. Ward, of Chicago Seminary, has been preaching for eight 
months at Grand Meadow and Dexter. He leaves in Sep- 
tember to return to the Seminary. The Rev. A. H. Tebbets 
has resigned his five years’ pastorate at Dodge Center and 
Claremont. Barnesville, Dodge Center, Claremont, Grand 
Meadow, and Dexter all want ministers. The right man 
can havea salary of not less tham eight hundred dollars 
and a grand opportunity for usefulness. Superintendent 
Morley will be glad to receive applications from avy minis- 
ters. The Rev. E. L. Gies, of Hyattstown, Md., goes to 
Stephen. The Rev. F. M. Carson has declined a call to 
Silver Lake, Minneapolis. The Rev. H. F. Tyler has resigned 
at the Church of the Covenant and Silver Lake, Minneapolis. 
The Rev. E. P. Salmon, of Beloit, Wis., is visiting Church of 
the Covenant. A church of fifteen members was orzanized 
at St. Anthony Park, St. Paul, July 6. Lots have been do- 
nated, and the church has promise of a vigorous life. It is 
now yoked with Como Avenue Church, Minneapolis, under 
the Rey. H. W. Gleason. The committee of Plymouth 
Church, Minneapolis, have unanimously agreed to recom- 
mend the calling of the Rey. C. F. Thwing, of Cambridge, 
Mass. 

—The St. Paul’s Universalist Church of Chicago haye 





accepted a proposition from a number of business men to 
buy a lot on Prairie Avenue on which they will erect a 
church edifice at a cost of not less than $50,000, the lot and 
building to be exchanged for the present church property on 
Michigan Avenue. 

—The congregation Shaare Emeth, of St. Louis, has 
defeated, by a large majority, the report of the trustees de- 
posing Rabbi Sonneschein, whose advanced views, leading 
him almost into Unitarianism, caused the trustees, by a vote 
of 8 to 4, to demand that he be deposed. 

—The building fund of the Young Men’s Christian Asso 
ciation at Indianapolis has nearly reached $20,000, and it is 
expected to complete the fund of $25,000. 

—A religious revival, in which scenes of the greatest 
frenzy are common, is reported to be in progress in Grant 
County, Ind. 

—In April and May the missionaries of the American 
Sunday-School Union in the Northwestern district, under 
the direction of T. G. Ensign, established 151 new Sunday- 
schools in destitute places, and brought 557 teachers and 
4,058 scholars into them, besides aiding 142 old schools, 
which have a membership of 567 teachers and 4,718 scholars. 
‘Lhey also held 404 religious meetings ; 74 churches grew out 
of their schools last year, and 1,382 conversions were 
reported from them. 

—In America there are only two monasteries maintained 
by the Trappist monks, and no monastic order has a more 
singular history or follows more rigid customs. One of 
these monasteries, in which the vow of perpetual silence is 
enjoined, is located at Dubuque, Iowa, and the second is in 
Nelson County, Ky., a short distance from Louisville. This 
second is called the monastery of Gethsemane, and is the 
subject of a magazine article by Morton M. Casseday, in the 
“Southern Blvouac ”’ for July. 





MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


—J. L., Withrow, D.D., of the Park Street Church, Boston, has 
not yet given an answer to his call from the Third Presbyterian 
Church of Chicago. The statement that he has accepted the 
call is incorrect. 

—Edward Day, of the last class at Andover, is called to the 
pastorate of the church at Ludlow, Mass. 

—Albert E. Dunning, of Boston, Mass., is called to the pastorate 
of the church at Oak Park, Ill. 

—Eugene W. Stoddard, of the class of '86, Andover, is called 
to the pastorate of the church in Haverhill, Mass. 

—J. W. Strout was recently ordained as pastor of the church 
at Thomaston, Me. 

—A. J. Dutton, for the past nine months acting pastor of the 
church at Royalton, Vt, is called to become settled pastor 
there. 

~—H. N. Harriman closes his pastorate with the First Church, 
Bangor, Me., August 1; he will begin his duties as pastor of 
the Pilgrim Charch, Providence, R.I., in September. 

—William Bradley has accepted a call to Almont, Mich. 

—Adam H. Merrill has been ordained in Bangor, Me. 

—Walter Frear, of the Second Church in Oakland, Cal., has 
resigned. 

—Benjamin A. Dean, formerly of Meriden, Conn., has accepted 
a call to the ehurches at Nelson and Harrisville. 

—Dennis Powers, of Abington, Mass., died recently. 

—R. 8S. Whidden has accepted a call from the First Church of 
Marshfield, Mass. 

—Dr. Scott, of the Rollston Church at Fitchburg, Mass., has 
resigned. 

—Cornelius C. Cook has resigned the pastorate of the church 
at McIndoe’s Falls, Vt. 

—H P. Powers, of Proctor, Vt., a recent graduate of the Hart- 
ford Seminary, has accepted the pastorate of the church at Little 
River, Kan. 

—H M. Bowden has been installed as pastor of the church at 
Putney, Vt. 

PRESBYTERIAN. 

—Daniel Steele, D.D., formerly of Salen, Mass., has accepted 
the position of Professor of Systematic Theology in the Boston 
University. 

—W. M. Hindman has been Installed over the First Church in 
Joliet, Ill. 

—W. V. W. Davis, of Cleveland, Ohio, has, it is reported, been 
selected as college pastor by the Amherst College Trustees. 

—David Herron was installed as pastor of the church at Nor 
wood, Bergen County, N. J., recently. 

—W. R. Henderson has been installed in Omaha, Neb. 

BAPTIST. 

—Charles A. Fulton has been installed as pastor of the Firat 
Church of Norwich, N. Y. 

—F, G. McFarlan, of the North Church of Columbus, Ohio, has 
resigned. 

—O. T. Conger, of the Tabernacle at Louisville, Ky , has 
resigned. 

—E. O. Taylor, of the Central Church of Chicago, has resigned. 

—Charles C. Luther, of Worcester, Mass., who has been an 
evangelist for many years, was recently ordained at that place. 

EPISCOPAL. 

—A. C. Prescott has accepted a call to the rectorship of the 
Church of the Atonement, Westfield, Mass. 

—Arthur H. Proffet has been appointed rector of the church 
at Chicopee, Mass. 

—W. W. Campbell was ordained at West Claremont, N. H., by 
Bishop Niles, July 7. 

—George W. Douglas, late of Trinity Church, New York, has 
accepted a call from St. Paul’s Church, Troy, N. Y. 

—Thomas J. Davis, formerly rector of the Church of the Res- 
urrection of Philadelphia, died recently at the age of elghty- 
five. 

—F. W. Betts, of Plymouth, N. H., will begin his labors as pas- 
tor of St. Paul’s Church, Palmer, Mass , September 1 

—W. C. Knowles was ordained to the priesthood by Bishop 
Williams at Killenworth, Conn., July 1. 

OTHER CHURCHES, 

—F. A. Dillingham, of the Universalist church at Troy, N. Y., 
has resigned. 

—J.H. Whitmore, of Sterling, Mass., has been called to the 
pastorate of the Unitarian church at Whitman. 

—A. W. Doan, a prominent minister of the Christian denom- 
ination, died at Enon, Ohio, June 30. 
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Books ann Qutuors. 


ENGLISH HYMNOLOGY.' 


Dr. Charles S Robinson, to ~hom this volume fs ded- 
icated, has reason to con zratulate him*1f on the service 
he has rendered to bymnological literature, since it 
appears that it was by his ‘‘advice and urgency” that 
Dr. Duffield was induced to address himself to the task 
which he has so successfully performed. Belcher, Mil- 
ler, aud others have labored in this same field, and 
have brought to light many interesting facts connected 
with the authorship and history of English and Amer- 
ican hymns, but this work of Dr. Duffield is in vari- 
ous respects greatly in advance of all that have pre- 
ceded it. It covers far more ground than any of them, 
and certainly fora long time to co ve it will be the book 
to which every one will turn who desires information 
on the subjects of which it treats. 

Miller, in his ‘‘ Our Hymns and Their Authors,” has 
202 names ; Dr. Duffield has 326, and he gives an ac- 
count, more or less full, of 1,500 hymns. Working over 
so wide a field, it is not surprising that he should make 
some mistakes as to dates and other historical details 
We venture to notice some of them. 

In the somewhat elaborate notice of Alexander Pirie, 
author of the hymn, ‘‘ Come, let us Join our Songs of 
Praise,” found in the ‘‘ Baptist Hymnal” and other 
American collections, it is stated that he ‘‘ was appointed 
to succeed the Rev. John Mason as Teacher of the Phi 
losophy class in the Theological Schoo], New York City. 
... In 1760 Mr. Pirlecame out as Mr. Mason’s assistant. 
Mr. Mason was then pastor of the (Associate Reformed) 
Scotch church in Cedar Street.” There was then no 
body in existence known as the “ Associate Reformed.” 
There was no such seminary in New York; and Mr. 
Pirle never crossed the Atlantic, and could not have been 
Mr. (afterwards Dr.) John Mason’s assistant in the old 
Cedar Street Scots Church, now in Fourteenth Street 
under the pastorate of Dr. Hamilton. Mr. Pirie was ap- 
pointed to succeed Mr. Mason as Teacher of Philosophy 
in the Antiburgher Seceder Seminary at Abernethy , Scot- 
land, and he had been licensed on the express cundition 
of his going as an Antiburgher missionary to Pennsylva- 
nia, which he declined doing on the score of ill health. 
His excuse was sustained by the Synod, but he was 
enjoined to go to America as soon as he was able. 
Meanwhile he got into trouble with the Synod on ac- 
count of his recommending to his students a work en- 
titled ‘‘ Essays on the Principles of Morality and 
Natural Religion,” which the Synod held to be full of 
unsound doctrine After his death in 1805, his works 
were collected and published in six volumes. One of 
them i3 a ‘‘ Dissertation on Baptism, to Illustrate the 
Origin, History, Mode, and Subjects of it, Wherein the 
Mistakes of Quaker and Baptists are pointed out.” 

In the notice of Sir Francis Rouse, Dr. Duffield repeats 
the incorrect statement that in 1649 Rouse’s ‘ Version of 
the Psalms” ‘‘was adopted by the Genera] Assembly of the 
Kirk of Scotland, and has been in use there ever since.” 
The version of Rouse (1643) was subjected to two very 
thorough revisions before it was used by any church: 
first by a committee of the Westminster, and next, and 
more thoroughly, by the Scottish General Assembly. 
It was revised by a committee of the Assembly, and 
then sent down to the “resbyteries for further revision, 
with the direction to make such use of the older versions 
as might be found desirable. When it came out of their 
hands and was adopted by the Assembly, it was essen- 
tially a new version. Three of the Psalms—viz., 100 
L. M., by George Keith; 102 L. M, by John Craig, 
the colleague of Knox; and 124 P. M.—have been in 
use from the early days of the Reformation, and are 
still sung wherever Scottish Presbyterians are found. 

In the account of Miss Elizabeth Scott it is said: ‘ She 
refused the hand, but retained the friendship, of Dr. 
Doddridge.” Of the “friendship” between Dr. Dod- 
dridge and Miss Scott there can be no doubt, and we 
deem it quite as certain that he never offered her his 
hand. In his ‘‘ Diary and Correspondence,” edited by 
his great-grandson, there is not only uo allusion to such 
an incident, but there is a letter of the R:v. Thomas 
Scott to Dr. Doddridge, dated March 1, 1740, ten years 
after the marriage of Dr. Doddridge, which clearly im- 
plies that up to that time his daughter had never met Dr. 
Doddridge, but was simply ‘‘a great admirer and reader 
of his works ” 

In making his selection from Charles Wesley's hymrs 
we are surprised that Dr. Duffield did not include his 
most remarkable one—‘‘ Wrestling Je cob :” 

“Come, O thou Traveler,”’ etc. 
Dr. Watts said: ‘It is worth all the hymns I have 
ever written.” James Montgomery regarded it as 
‘‘among his highest achievements” Dr. Schaff says it 
is “‘ the masterpiece of religious poetry.” This hymn 
was a special favorite with his brother John. Soon after 
the death of Charles he was preaching in Bolton, when 


1 English Hymns; Their Authors and History. By Samuel 
Willoughby Duffield. (New York: Funk & Wagnalls.) 





he gave it out as his second hymn. When repeating the 
words, 
‘* My company is gone before, 
And I am left alone with Thee,” 

his emotion became uncontrollable, and he burst into 
tears. The effect upon the congregation was what might 
have been expected. The people ceased singing, and sat 
down, weeping and sobbing aloud. After a pause the old 
man—then in his eighty-fifth year—recovered himself, 
and gave out the lines again. ‘“‘The sound of that 
music,” says an eye and ear witness of the scene, ‘‘ was 
as if it would raise the roof off the building.” 

Though Charles Wesley was always much more of 
a High Churchman than John, and though his High 
Churchism increased as he advanced in years, yet during 
the whole of his active ministry he was regarded and 
treated by the Church of England as an ecclesfastical 
outeast. But, strange to say, he is now regarded by the 
two most antagonistic parties in that Church—the 
Ritualists and the Evangelicals—as their own special 
saintly poet. In 1871 the Ritualists republished his 
‘* Hymns on the Lord's Supper,” in the preface to which 
they say: ‘‘ To Churchmen it will be useful as a hand- 
book of sacramental teaching, compiled by a priest of 
our own communion, whose name now commands as 
much reverence as it once suffered obloquy for the cause 
of catholic truth.” In 1876 the Evangelicals issued 
‘* Echoes of the Prayer-Book in Wesley’s Hymns,” a 
volume containing 417 of his hymns, arranged in the 
order and illustrating the doctrines of the ‘‘ Book of 
Common Prayer.” Truly, tempora mutantur. 

Dr. Duffield had, of necessity, to make his own 
choice of authors of hymns. Still, we think he might 
have found room for some American and English writ- 
ers whore names are not found in this work: eg., Dr. 
Robert McCartee and Mrs. McCartee; Leland, the re- 
puted author of the hy mn, ‘‘Oh, When Shall I See 
Jesus ?” and among the English, specially, Dr. Erasmus 
Darwin; in his case, if for no other reason, to vin- 
dicate h'm from a charge of Thomas Carlyle, who is 
reported by an American gentleman to have said to 
him: ‘‘I have known three generations of Darwins 
atheists all.” He certainly never could have known 
perscnally Dr. Erasmus Darwin, grandfather of the 
late Dr. Charles Darwin, for he died in 1802, when 
Carlyle was only seven years old ; and whatever may 
have been his religious beliefs, he as certainly was not 
anathelst. He wrote the 748th hymn in Dr. Bengo Coll- 
yer’s supplement to Dr. Watts (1812) : 

‘*The Lord, how tender is his love,’ 
and the 749th : 
“*A God ! a God! the wide earth shouts.’’ 

The first of the above hymns is also the 24ist in 
Clowte’s ‘‘ Collection of Hymns” (5th ed., Lond., 1820). 
These hymns could never have been composed by an 
atheist, nor by a Spencerian agnostic, nor by a Darwinian 
evolutionist. 

There are some Presbyterian bodies of Scottish origin 
that call themselves ‘‘ Psalm singing churches.” One 
of their distinctive principles is that the use of hymns 
in the worship of God, public or private, is a corruption 
of that ordinance—an act of ‘‘ will-worship” as offensive 
to God as was the offering of strange fire on his altar of 
old. We cannot but think that if these brethren could 
be induced dispassionately to read this charming work 
of Dr. Duffield, and calmly to ponder the meaning of 
the facts which he has given in his history of many 
hymns—their ministry in the conversion of sinners, and 
in the edification of saints amid the various vicissitudes 
and activities of the Christian life—they could hardly 
fail to see the divine imprimatur stamped upon them. 
Certain it is that the holy catholic church, in all her 
great divisions, will not only never cease to use them, 
but she will ever regard them as among her most pre- 
cious treasures and efficient instruments in training her 
members to join in the New Song before the throne of 
God and of the Lamb. 


A STUDY IN CHRISTIANITY.’ 


This volume puts in an interesting manner the view 
ordinarily received among rationalists respecting the 
origin of Christianity. That view may be briefly 
expressed as follows : Jesus Christ was one of the noblest 
of the sons of men, though by no means one of the wisest. 
He was essentially provincial in his teaching, having but 
a narrow view of human history or human destiny. 
Christianity was in no proper sense the product of his 
teaching. It was an evolution ; he and Paul—perbaps 
Paul quite as much as he—did but gather up the best in 
sacred and profane history—Jewish, Greek, and Roman 
—vitalize it, and carry it forward one step further in the 
development of humanthought. Free Jesus Christ from 
the idolatrous worship which calls him ‘‘ My Lord and 
my God,” and hedeserves our respect as a teacher and our 
reverence a8 a martyr. Free Christianity from all its 
miraculous element, and it deserves acceptance, if not as 
an ideal ethical system, at all events as a noble contribu- 


1A Study of Primitive Christianity. By Lewis G. Janes. (Bos- 
ton : Index Association.) 





tion to the universal religion which a rational eclecticism 
is gathering out of all religions and all creeds. 

Our readers need not be told that this is not our view 
of either Christ or Christianity. We worship Christ as 
the supreme manifestation of God to a world to whom 
otherwise God is and must always remain the Unknown 
and the Unknowable. We accept Christlanity—the 
Christianity of Jesus Christ—as a disclosure of divine 
truth and a gift of divine life. We reverently welcome 
all that there was in previous history which prepared 
for it; but we no more find the seed of Christlanity in 
human history than the seed of the harvest iu the plow 
and the harrow. They prepare for the seed; but 
nothing comes of such preparation if seed be not 
dropped in the furrow they open for it. To those 
familiar with the literature of rationalism there will be 
nothing new in this volume ; {it simply puts in readable 
form what all students of apologetics are familiar with. 
We may add that it seems to us to illustrate the vices as 
well as the virtues of the school. Its philosophy of 
religion is very simple: Man jis tts author; whatever 
cannot be safely attributed to human wisdom may be 
safely set down to human ignorance and superstition. 
There is no mystery in the rational philosophy ; no 
things in either heaven or earth that our philosophy has 
not only dreamed of, but measured, weighed, and 
analyzed. This has a certain sort of fascination for 
some minds ; though none, we must frankly confess, for 
ours. It seems to us neither wise nor profound. Iis 
representatives are apt to be men of narrow scholarship 
and natrow sympathies. 

Mr. Janes has evidently read such authors as Edwin 
Abbott, Renan, Matthew Arnold, and the anonymous 
author of ‘‘ Supernatural Religion ;” but, excepting one 
or two references to Professor Ezra Abbott’s mono- 
graph on John’s Gospel, we see no indication that he 
knows either such interpretera of the New Testament as 
Alford and Meyer, or such critics as Westcott and Scriv- 
ener, or such historiansas Geikie and Edershelm We 
judge that his knowledge both of rabbinical and of 
patristic literature is second hand. Hts sympathies are 
not much broader than his horizon. To say of any doc- 
trine that it is mystical is to condemn it ; to show that It 
is akin to Buddhistic philosophy is to put {t out of court 
at once. That truth is broad enough and inclusive 
enough to meet the heart-hunger of the Oriental as well 
as of the Occidental, that {{ actually commends Chris- 
tianity to show that it has points of contact with both 
worlds of thought, never, apparently, occurs to this au 
thor as possible. . 

A few simple assumptions applied to the problems of 
Christian development make all clear to his thinking— 
such as that the Fourth Gospel is the product of the 
fourth century ; that there was a quarrel between Paul 
and Peter and their followers ; and that the doctrine of 
the resurrection was an addition of a subsequent age to 
the Gospel narrative. In fact, these are almost pure 
assumptions. The evidence of the authorship of John’s 
Gospel will compare favorably with the evidence of that 
of most of Plato’s Dialogues or Cicero's Orations, and is 
far better than the evidence of the Homeric authorship 
of Homer ; of quarrel between Paul and Peter there is no 
indication except such remarkably far-fetched conclu- 
sions as John’s reference to ‘‘‘ those who said they were 
apostles and were not’—an evident allusion to Paul” ! 
and the evidence of the resurrection is found ia Firat 
Corinthians, admitted by all scholars to have been 
writien by Paul, and about a.p. 57—that is, wichin 
twenty-five years after the resurrection is alleged to have 
taken place. On the whole, we do not think our readers 
will find as good an interpretation of the ethics of Chris- 
tianity in this bcok as in Count Tolstoi’s ‘‘ My Relig- 
fon ;” nor so good a portraiture of his character as in 
Bushnell’s ‘‘ Character of Jesus ;” nor sosympathetic an 
understanding of Paulas in Matthew Arnold’s ‘‘ Paul 
and Protestantism ;” nor so appreciative a reading of the 
Gospels as in the writings of Dr. Furness ; nor so intel- 
ligible an interpretation of the sources of power ip 
Christianity as in Gibbon; andthe reader will observe 
that all our comparisons are with heterodox writers ex- 
cept Dr. Bushnell—and he is not very orthodox. The 
book, it should be added, is reverent in tone, generally 
non-polemical, clear in style, and beautifully printed. 





Heavenly Recognition. By the Rev. J. M. McWhinney, 
D.D. (New York: Fords, Howard & Hulbert.) The Script- 
ural Doctrine of Recognition in the World to Come. By George 
Zabriskie Gray, D.D. (New York: Thomas Whittaker.) 
The topic discussed in these two volumes ts of tender inter- 
est to thousands of sorrowing people in this world. Weary 
eyes gaze into the heavens as if to catch one glimpse of the 
face so long unseen, and troubled spirits confident of im- 
mortality sigh lest change of worlds rupture friendships, 
and all things beyond become new. The mother wants her 
babe an infant still; the more generous spirit is anxious 
for such growth and development as the heavenly home 
and all its blessed associations will give, and yet is afraid 
lest growth shail destroy recognition. These books grew 
out of an effort on the part of each author to comfort those 
who mourn, and in each case the sermon has expanded 
into the volume. Dr. McWhinney answers several ques- 
tions in a series of five discourses. These questions were 
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asked by a dying man, and were: “ After I die shall I live 
again?” ‘If, after I die, I am to live again, how long 
shall I wait for that life?” ‘‘If Il am to go right on living, 
where shall 1 live—in this world or some other?’ ‘ And 
shall I know Jesus and the friends I meet ?”” These sermons 
attempt a philosophic answer to these questions, and will 
be found helpful to many. With their conclusions we agree, 
and rejoice in the hope which their suggestions and the 
Word of God sustain. The attractive volume of Dr. Gray 
is the enlargement of a single sermon, and confines itself 
more closely to the sole thought of recognition as predicted 
by patriarchs, prophets, and apostles, and as variously 
supported by the promises of association, the necessity of 
remembrance, and the direct Christly and Pauline teaching. 
But this author defers the time till after the resurrection of 
the body, in which he firmly believes, and thinks that the 
Bible gives no information of recognition before that, and 
so bids all watch and wait, as that day may not be far off. 
But if ‘‘to be absent from the body is to be present with 
the Lord,” then there must be recognition of him, and if of 
him, why not of others? We shall all soon know, and we 
labor and pray, waiting with reverent curiosity and assur- 
ance that al! will be well. 


Sacred Mysteries of the Mayas and the Quiches, 11,500 
Years Ago. By Augustus Le Plongeon. It is not neces- 
sary to agree in detail with the conclusions and theories 
set forth in order to appreciate the fact that M. Le Plongeon 
has gathered, and here presents, material of the highest 
importance for archwologists interested in the study of 
the relics of ancient civilization in South America. 
And it should be added that it is equaliy true that the 
author is doing a good work in urging the desirability of 
immediate and thorongh exploration and study in this 
direction. He has already, with the assistance of his wife, 
who has accompanied h‘m in his extensive explorations in 
Yucatan and Central America, published two or more vol- 
umes on the general subject, and deplores the lack of inter- 
est in this direction among American readers, and even 
scholars. He declares that in Paris and England the study 
of American archeology excites much deeper interest than 
in this country, and urges that American students, aided by 
men of wealth who are willing to aid scbolarly investigation, 
should establish in Yucatan a school of American archwo- 
logical investigation. The present volume is mainly devoted 
i» the attempt to trace a close resemblance between the 
language, inscriptions, and mysteries of the Mayas with 
tuose of ancient Greece, Egypt, Chaldea, and India. A 
comparison of actual inscriptions certainly shows avery close 
resemblance between the hieratic Maya alphabet and the 
ancient hieratic Hgyptian alphabet. M. Le Plongeon, in rela- 
tion to the sacred mysteries, goes so far as to find something 
more than family resemblance between the rites of modern 
Freemasonry, the Greek Eleusinian mysteries, the Buddhist 
Mahbatmas and their secret lodges, and the sacred mysteries 
of the ancient inhabitants of Yucatan. Whether there is 
any truth in his surmises we must leave to the decision of 
specialists. Perhaps the greatest value of this book and of 
M. Le Plongeon’s extended research and study among the 
ruins of Yucatan is to be found inthe many photographs and 
drawings presented of the notable inscriptions, temples, and 
objects of archwologicalinterest. Many of these photographs 
have been exquisitely reproduced by a new process intro- 
duced by the Morse Engraving Company. 


The latest volume in the ‘‘ International Scientific Series ”’ 
(New York: D. Appleton & Co.) is Harthquakes, and other 
Earth Movements, by E. John Milne, of the Imperial College 
of Engineering in Tokio, Japan. This volume contains a 
great deal in the way of results of recent observation that 
has never before been given to the general reading public. 
A large part of the material used was obtained from ex- 
periment and original investigation during an eight years’ 
residence in Japan, where the author had an opportunity 
of observing an earthquake on an average of once a week. 
Though the treatment of the subject is thoroughly scientific, 
the book may be read with interest by all who have a liking 
for popular science. Onthe much-discussed subject of the 
cause of earthquakes, Professor Milne has written a specially 
interesting chapter. He holds .batthey are due, not to one, 
but to many and complex causes. The primary causes, he 
says, are telluric heats, solar heat, and variations in 
gravitating influences. The secondary causes are such as 
expansions and contractions of the earth’s crust, variations 
in temperature, barometrical pressure, rain, wind, the at- 
tractive influences of the sun and moon in producing tides 
in the ocean or the earth’s crust, and variations in the dis- 
tribution of stress upon the earth’s surface arising in 
various ways. 

Expositions. By the Rev. Samuel Cox, D.D. (New York: 
Thomas Whittaker.) The author has fulfilled the promise 
of the first series of expositions, because the condition was 
fully met. The success of the first has produced the 
second. In the preface Dr. Cox explains his reason for call- 
ing these sermons “expositions,” inasmuch as they are 
only “expository disceurses,” written and preached with 
the sole thought of throwing some light on the Scripture 
with which each one professes to deal. He has chosen for 
this volume many obscure passages, and has treated them 
in an earnest, direct, and helpful way. ‘‘The Wineskin in 
the Smoke’ becomes a man nobly bearing his troubles, and 
ripened by them. ‘‘ The Secret of Jonah” is discovered and 
found to belong also to modern days and nineteenth cent- 
ury people. ‘The New Version of the Old Testament” 
passes under review as to its general features, and particu- 
larly the Book of Genesis and the Psalms. Two sermons 
on “ The Singing of the Son of Man” are suggestive, and 
“ The Gospel to the Greeks’’ is presented in eight discourses. 
The large-heartedness and the sincere trust of the author 
make the expositions both readable and helpful, and the 
wide audience is an invitation to a continuance in well- 


doing. 





Modern Unitarianism. By the Rev. J. F. Clarke, D.D., and 
others. At the dedication and opening of the new church 
edifice of the First Unitarian Society of Philadelphia, in 
February, 1886, twelve sermons were delivered, which are 
gathered in this volume. They are by some of the most 
prominent occupants of Unitarian pulpits. But if the 
reader should turn to this book to find answer to the ques- 
tion, What do Unitarians believe? he would enter upon a 
hopeless task. There is much that is delightful to read, and 
much that is obscure and profitless. The sermon of the 
Rev. Joseph Henry Allen, of Cambridge, Mass., on ‘‘ A Cent 
ury of Unitarianism in America,”’ is instructive, though any 
attempt to declare what Unitarianism is calls out sharp 
rebuff from some quarter of tbe body. Dr. Peabody’s ser- 
mon on the “ Simplicity of the Gospel ’’ is he)pful, as are all 
his utterances, and Dr. Collyer’s ‘‘ Visions and Patterns”’ is 
poetically beautiful, apart from a superficial interpretation 
of the method of communication to Moses. The volume 
will be most valuable to the members of the congregation in 
Philadelphia as a memento of dedication week. 


A Life in Song. By George Lansing Raymond. (New York : 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) Our readers may remember Mr. 
Raymond as the author of acollection of essays entitled 
‘* Poetry as a Representative Art,’’ of which we recently 
spoke in commendation. He has also, we believe, before 
this published a volume of collected poems. The present 
collection is fancifully arranged to represent the seven notes 
which in music make the full gamut, or the seven ages into 
which the poet has divided life. Each “note” is followed 
by a poem related in intention and thought to the tones 
struck. While these poems cannot be described as evincing 
peetical genius of the highest order, they are yet worthy of 
considerable praise, being correct in form, and the work of 
a thoughtful and well-balanced mind. The view of life 
sought to be conveyed, and the moral tone of the entire 
work, is excellent Though Mr. Raymond is not possessed 
of a high poetical imagination, his fancies are often pretty 
and graceful. 


We have received from John B. Alden & Co., New York, 
the third volume of his Cyclopedia of Universal Literature, 
which presents biographical and critical notices of all 
authors of note, living ordead. It would be easy to make 
some criticlsm on the principle of selection and rejection 
adopted in this compilation. Thus, many will be surprised 
to find in such a cyclopedia the names of R. J. Burdette, 
Dion Boucicault, George Bush, Elizabeth Biirstenbinder, 
and Rhoda Broughton. But in general the sketches have been 
prepared with judgment, and the selections have been so 
made as to give a fair idea of the authors quoted. The book 
is neatly printed, with the narrow, oblong page which this 
publisher is using so extensively. 


We have received the seventh volume of the Dictionary of 
National (English) Biography, edited by Leslie Stephen. Of 
the excellencies and scope of this work we have spoken 
more than once before. The present volume includes a 
rather greater proportion than usual of names of men of 
great eminence in English history. The extent of the en- 
tire work may be judged of by the fact that this, the seventh 
volume, reaches only to the title ‘‘ Burthogge.’? Among the 
more important titles treated are Robert Burns, by Leslie 
Stephen ; Bishop Burnet, by Osmund Airy ; Sir Thomas 
Brown, by A. H. Bullen; Elizabeth Barrett Browning, by 
Mrs. Ritchie; Robert Bruce, by Dr. MacKay; George 
Buchanan, by the same writer ; John Bunyan, by Canon 
Venables; and Edmund Burke, by Walter Hepworth. 


The Death of Hewfik Pusha. (New York: Funk and Wag- 
nalls.) This story, which purports to be a record of facts, 
gives a romantic account of the assassination of Hewfik Pa- 
sha, ex-Prime Minister of the Sultan. It isto be doubted 
whether the author has any other actual basis of fact than 
what he finds in a casual knowledge of the newspaper ac- 
counts of intrigue and politics in the Sultan’scourt. At all 
events, the incidents are treated purely in the method of 
fiction, and as such we cannot commend the book. Though 
the story is exciting enough to hold the attention, the diction 
is throughout inflated and unnatural. 


Who is Guilty? By Philip Woolf, M.D. (New York: Cas- 
sell & Co.} Of the recent school of fiction of which Miss 
Katherine Green and Miss Warden are shining lights, this 
is perhaps one of the worst specimens we have ever seen. 
It is a detective’s story, and from beginning to end there is 
a tissue of plots, counterplots, crimes, suspicions, and mis- 
takes, which is not only sensational in the extreme, but is 
also perplexing, contradictory, and impossible. There is 
next to no literary art, and except to the most inveterate 
lover of criminal romance the time spent in reading the 
book is totally wasted. 


The Manual of Preaching, or Lectures on Homiletics, by 
Franklin W. Fisk (New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son), 
already favorably noticed in these columns, has reached a 
second edition, and the teaching is se clear and helpful that 
the demand ought soon to exhaust this and require a third. 
There will be better preaching when such good counsels 
are heeded. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—Charles H. Kerr & Co., of Chicago, will issue a volume 
of poems by E. R. Champlin, entitled ‘‘ Heart’s Own.”’ 

—A very valuable book for travelers in search of health 
will be published immediately by Messrs. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, on “ Carlsbad and its Environs,” by Mr. John Merry- 
lees. 

—The late Dr. James Hinton’s ‘‘ Mystery of Pain,’”’ a book 
discussing human suffering from the metaphysical and re- 
ligious points of view, has just been reprinted here by Cup- 
ples, Upham & Co. The work was first published in England 
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twenty years ago, and a small edition was at that time sold 
in this country. 

—The American trauslator of Flaubert’s ‘‘ Salammhbo”’ 
has written an original novel which is to be published 
serially in ‘‘ The Keynote.” It is a novel of to-day, and is 
called ‘‘ Our Tangled World.” 

—President Eliot, of Harvard, during his recent visit to 
Yale College, presented to the library a copy of Bradford’s 
index of notes on ‘‘ Don Quixote,’’ written thirty years ago 
and just published by the Madrid Academy. 

—Caasell & Co., during the three years since the company 
was established in its corporate form, have paid a dividend 
of ten per cent. and carried £10,000 to the reserve fund. 
The company is now co-operative in character. Its em- 
ployees hold 5,266 of the shares, the total market value of 
which is £65,000. 

—The publishers announce that Mr. Robert Grant is the 
author of ‘‘ Face to Face,’’ which was published anony- 
mously a few weeks ago. Touching as it does the problem 
of capital and labor, the book came at an opportune mo- 
ment, and its authorship has excited a good deal of curtos- 
ity, but until now no hint has been given as to the writer. 

—During the year ending on May 1 the Mercantile 
Library circulated 143,105 volumes, an increase of 9,596 
over the previous year. The number of volumes consulted 
on the premises was 32,000. Of the works taken out, 74 086 
were works of fiction, 55,461 were standard literature, 
9,158 were in French, and 4,400 in German. The busiest 
months of the year at the Mercantile are January, February 
and March. 

—A prize of one thousand dollars, for the best book on 
The Christian Obligations of Property and Labor, is offered 
by the American Sunday School Union, of Philadelphia. 
The book must contain between 60,000 and 100,000 words, 
and all competing M88. must be sent in by November 1, 
1887. Such an offer ought to stimulate writers and thinkers 
to produce a work that will be of great service in the solu- 
tion of the com plicated questions involved. 

—The seventh volume of Von Ranke’s ‘ History of the 
World’? is ready for the press. The historian alsoleft a great 
many unpublished manuscripts, and there is reason to be- 
lieve that his ‘‘ Remains”’ are very valuable. These manu- 
scripts are to be looked over and prepared for publication 
by Dr. Wiedemand, who has been Ranke’s intimate friend 
and fellow-worker for nearly twenty years. He is to have 
the use of Ranke’s splendid library, which contains 30,000 
volumes, and which is insured for £20,000. 

—Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons have just ready a new 
book by Mr. Robert Louis Stevenson. The extraordinary 
success of Mr. Stevenson’s story, ‘‘ Strange Case of Dr. Jeky)l 
and Mr. Hyde ”’ (21,000 copies having already been sold), has 
greatly increased the number of the author’s admirers in 
this country, and makes any announcement of a new work 
from his pen very welcome. ‘‘ Kidnapped: Being Memoirs 
of the Adventures of David Balfour in the Year 1751: How 
he was Kidnapped and Cast away ; his Sufferings in a Des- 
ert Isle ; his Journey in the Wild Highlands; his acquaint- 
ance with Alan Breck Stewart, and other notorious High- 
land Jacobites ; with all that he Suffered at the hands of 
his Uncle, Ebenezer Balfour of Shaws, falsely so-called,’’ is 
the title of the new book. 

—The completion of the Count of Paris’s history of our 
Civil War will probably be delayed in consequence of the 
banishment of the Count from France. His publishers, 
Porter & Coates, of Philadelphia, a few days ago received 
a letter from him, in which he says: ‘‘ The present events in 
France make my prospects of residence here so uncertain 
that I must be prepared to live for a time without a home. 
IfIam obliged to leave this place for a time I shall be 
deprived of the use of my library. In consequence of this I 
beg you not to send me any more books concerning the 
Civil War, unless some should appear of a very exceptional 
interest, such as the ‘Memoirs of General Grant.’ The 
political events leave me, unfortunately, little time to devote 
to my library.’’ 

—The work upon the second volume of the great ‘* Cyclo- 
pedia of Painters and Paintings,’’ edited by Mr. J. D. 
Champlin, Jr., is going on very rapidly, and the book will 
be ready for delivery in the autumn. In the matter of illus- 
trations the volume is especially rich. Among its full page 
plates are reproductions of paintings of Meissonier, Sir 
Frederick Leighton, J. P. Laurens, Puvis de Chavannes, 
Millais, Jules Breton, Rossetti, and others; while the fine 
outline illustrations will reach one hundred or more, as in 
volume one. The portraits are even more numerous than 
in that volume, numbering more than two hundred ; while 
the monograms and signatures reproduced are nearly as 
many. The edition is limited to five hundred copies, and a 
very large portion of these have already been sold. The 
publishers will be happy to send a full description of the 
work to all those who may be interested in it. 

—‘*Les Lettres et les Arts.’’ (Paris: Maison Gonpil et 
Cie. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons) The current 
number of this marvel among periodicals is rich in illustra- 
tions from the last Salon exhibition, in continuation of the 
series begun in May. There are no less than twenty-eight 
full-page (folio) plates in all, of which eighteen reproduce 
Salon paintings and statuary, with a delicacy unknown 
except in the Goupil processes. To Bonugerean’s ‘ Le 
Printemps,’’ daintily engraved by Levasseur, is given the 
place of honor as frontispiece; perhaps deservedly so, 
although Delaunay and Thévenot with portraits, Bernier 
and Sadée with landscapes, Francheschi with an almost 
breathing statue, ‘‘La Fortune,’’ and Chartran with his 
indescribably graceful ‘‘ L’Hyménée,”’ might easily contest 
the place. The treasures of this issue may be imagined 
when it is added that in this same group of notable works 
selected for the admirable comment of M. Louis Ganderax, 
the painters Benjamin Constant, Israels, Dantan, Kuehl, 
Brouillet, Heilbuth, Artz, and Pearce, and the sculptors 
Talguivre and Mercié, are represented. 
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FACT AND RUMOR. 


Mr. Spurgeon wrote to his Tabernacle folks last month 
that he was ju.t sending to the press his nineteen hun- 
dredth sermon. 


The Burmans, fearing the collapse of the Buddhist 
religion, have asked the Viceroy of India to appoint 4 
Buddhist Pope, and he has, of course, declined. 


Among the coming events in Nova Scotia is the cele- 
bration of the centennial of the appointment of the first 
Episcopal bishop in that Province. It {s proposed to 
commemorate the event by the erection of a cathedral at 
Halifax 


Some paragrapher has at last discovered the meanest 
man. It is he who, when he attends church, occupies 
a pew the furthest from the pulpit to save the interest 
on his money while the collectors are passing the plate 
for contributions 


A thief in Mississipp! got at a pile of carpet-bags 
in a depot, and, picking out one on account of its weight, 
he carried it in a scorching sun elght miles before he 
discovered that it belonged toa Methodist colporteur, 
and contained nothing but Bibles. 


It is estimated that when the Lick telescope shall be 
finished and set in position it will have cost $164,850. 
The observatory dome will cost $56,850, the mounting 
$42 000, the visual objective $53,000, and the cost of 
the photographic objective will be $13,000. 


A German newspaper estimates the number of sewing- 
machines annually produced at 1,500,000, one-third of 
which are of German manufacture. Estimating the 
number of people in need of sewing machines at 
500,000,000, the annual production allows one for every 
300 civilized people. 


On a moss grown slab in the graveyard at Rowley is 
the epitaph of the Rev. Ezekiel Rogers, the first minister 
of thattown, who died in 1660, in his seventieth year. It 
closes as follows : ‘‘ With the youth he took great pains, 
and was a tree of knowledge laden with fruit which the 
children could reach.” 


Two tramps, a man and his wife, have recently been 
making a good living in Scotland by means of their baby. 
‘* We just gits ‘im christened,” says the father, “ at all 
the towns we passes, and then, ye see, parson he makes 
us all comfortable wi’ summat to eat and money for 
beds. On days orful bad we ’as to do’im twice.” 


One of the newly invented detective cameras exhibited 
at the American Photographers’ Convention in St. Louis 
was the “satchel camera.” It looks exectly like an alli- 
gator’s skin hand-bag, is carried by a shoulder strap at 
the side of the operator, and piciures are taken without 
attracting attention and without focusing the object. 


The brothers Henry of Paris have been remarkably 
successful in photographing heavenly bodies. Their 
plates show several thousand stars of the fourteenth and 
sixteenth magnitude. Forty-two plates reproduced 
groups of the Galaxy, and excellent photographs have 
also been obtained of Orion, Saturn, and other fixed stars 
and planets. 


Mr. Moody has received from William Mackinnon, a 
Scotch shipbuilder, a model of Soiomon’s Temple, made 
of cedar overlaid with gold, with many of the smaller 
articles of solid gold. It is one-fifty-fifth the size of the 
original, having the court, tabernacle, altar, laver, ark, 
holy of holies, mercy seat, and cherubim in proportion 
and relation to each other. 


The amount of money spent in this country for fire. 
works every year is much greater than usually supposed, 
and appears to be increasing every season. New York 
dealers say that the money expended for these articles 
this year amounted to $3,000,000, and nearly half the 
sum was for fire-crackers. These are all imported from 
China and Japan, which countries have a monopoly of 
the article, owing to the cheapness of their labor. 


A recent study of comparative heights and weights 
among different classes of population in Great Britain 
shows that the crimina] classes average no less than 45 
poundsin weight and 4} inches in height less than the 
Metropolitan police. Compared with the general popula- 
tion, too, this class is seen to be 18 pounds in weight 
and 2 inches in stature below the average, standing on 
about the same plane in physical endowments as lunatics. 


It has happened, said Disraeli, that inquisitive men 
examining with a flambeau ancient sepulchers which 
have just been opened, the fat and gross vapors engen- 
dered by the corruption of the dead kindled as the fiam- 
beau approached them, to the great astonishment of the 
spectators, who cried out, ‘‘ A miracle!” This sudden 
inflammation, although very natural, has given room for 
the belief that perpetual lamps were placed in the tombs 
of the ancients. 
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The beautiful Jake at Clumber Park, the Duke of 
Newcastle’s place in Notts, was recently drained, and 
the fish were driven into the extensive dams which ad- 
join it. Thelake has just been refilled and the fish have 
been restored to their old quarters. About 12,000 pike 
were put back, and several thousands of carp and eels. 
Many of the pike were very large, some of them weigh- 
ing forty pounds. There were shoals of tench and perch, 
and the cafp were also of immense size. 

A correspondent of the Berlin ‘‘ Volks-Zeitung ” cor- 
rects the report that the distinction of being the northern- 
most editor in the world belongs to the Eskimo poet, 
L. Mdller, who edits a paper at Godthaab, on the west 
coast of Greenland, 64° north latitude. There are three 
papers published at Tromeé, a city of only 5,400 inhabit- 
ants, 69° 38/ north Jatitude, and one each at Vardi, 70° 
22/ north latitude, and Hammerfest, 70° 41/ north lati- 
tude. The latter is really the northernmost city in the 
world. 


Cavalry regiments inthe Prussian army are being 
carefully drilled in the art of swimming their horses 
across rivers. At the word ‘‘ dismount” the soldiers 
divest themselves of their clothing, which, with their 
weapons, etc., is placed upon a raft, which is swiftly 
ferried across the river, while the men take the horses 
by the head with one hand and swim with the other. 
The feat is said to be performed with the utmost precis- 
fon and rapidity, whole regiments crossing and recrossing 
in an astonishingly short time. 


The extreme delicacy of the sense of smell {n man 
has been shown by a series of experiments by Messrs. 
Fischer and Penz>ldt. In an empty room of 230 cubic 
meters capacity, and tightly closed, a small quantity of 
the substance to be detected was thoroughly mixed with 
the air, and the observer then admitted. Among 
different substances it was found that the smallest 
amount recognizable was .01 of a milligram of mercap- 
tan. This quantity diffused through the room sufficed 
to make its distinctive character appreciable in the small 
volume of air coming in contact with the nerves of the 
nose, from which it was estimated that the 1 460,- 
000,000 part of a milligram of this substance was recog- 
nizable.—[Science. 


The bread-frult tree grows everywhere in Southern 
Central America, and is a veritable forest king. It 
attains immense proportions, the trunk often bein g from 
10 to 12 feet in girth, and the branches reach out so as 
to cover acircumference of perhaps 100 or 150 feet. 
Its leaves are very large and thick, of a rich dark-green 
color on one side and a silvery tint on the other. In 
shape they somewhat resemble a broad vase or flower- 
pot 12 or 15inches long and 10 wide. The frult, with 
which one tree will supply a whole neighborhood, looks 
like asmall, oblong watermelon with a rough rind, and 
takes a yellowish tint whenripe. It forms an important 
part of the food of the natives, who prepare it by splitting 
it open, putting a smal! pleceof fat salt pork in a natural 
cavity in the center of it for shortening and seasoning, 
and then baking it. The taste suggests something like 
a cress between bread and potato. 








“ COMPENSATIONS.” 


AYS the London “ Spectator :” ‘‘ The idea that all 

men ought to enjoy in the course of their lives an 
equal quantum of happiness {s sufficiently irrational. 
They ought not, if happiness is to be proportioned to 
desert, for they are not equally deserving ; or to effort, 
for they are utterly unequal in their strivings; or to 
goot luck, for the existence of luck presupposes in 
equality ; while if happiness is a result of dead circum- 
stances, there is no ‘ought’ in the matter, the blind 
force being irresponsible. There is, however, another 
idea about happiness which is widely prevalent, and 
which is much more irrational still—so irrational, in- 
deed, that it is exceedingly difficult to account for its 
diffusion. It has never been seriously defended, that 
we know of, by a first-class thinker, and is seldom 
argued in public ; but it is held, for all that, by a great 
multitude of persons with a tenacity which seems to 
defy argument. Let any reader of this paper question 
his friends, especially benevolent women, and he will 
find that about one in three is disposed to maintain with 
a curious obstinacy that happiness {s pretty equally dif- 
fused among mankind. There are, they say, invisible 
compensations. If a man is rich, they believe he has 
some secret pain ; if he is fortunate in his wife, ne has 
bad children ; if he has an incurable disease, he enjoys 
a sweet peace of mind. If the questioner quotes some 
example of suffering known to both himself and his 
interlocutor, he is sure to be told of some ‘ compensa- 
tion,’ usually either imaginary or insufficlent ; and if he 
declares that some conditions of life must be unhappy— 
for instance, that of an innocent convict under a harsh 
warder—he {is informed that habit and mercy have 
deadened pain to the sufferer. The poor, it is as- 
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Serted quite gravely, are as bappy as the rich, the sick 
as the healthy, the unlucky as the unfortunate, there 
being always some detall in the history, ‘if we only 
knew it,’ which makes the balance even. Those who 
make these assertions, we are convinced, really believe 
them, for they make them to their most intimate friends- 
and they are by no means made out of heartlessness, as 
some inagine, coming, in fact, as a rule, from thor- 
oughly good and kindly people. 

** We should like to be sure of the genesis of an idea so 
utterly opposed to any thought which could have been 
born of the experlence of mankind. The whole world, 
in all ages and under all creeds, has recognized excep. 
tional good or ill fortune as a fact. The oldest observers, 
indeed, recognized it so fully that they were perplexed 
by it, and were inclined to consider it an argument 
either for the heredity of responsibility, as those did who 
asked Jesus, ‘ Did this man sin, or his parents, that ho 
was born blind ?’—or a proof of a pre-exi{stent life, 
as Buddhists and Brahmins do, priests of those creeds 
explaining excessive and undeserved suffering as either 
the consequence or penalty of some act done before the 
sufferer reached his present stage of existence. In the 
Middle Ages inequality of lot was a cardinal article of 
bellef ; while to-day no man can open a newspaper 
without evidence of the same thing, which sometimes 
turns him sick with paln. The misery of the innocent 
is sickening. The ‘ Daily Telegraph’ of Wednesday 
contaized a whole list of cases of deliberate torture 
inflicted upon children often through the whole of 
life, which we recommend no one to read, but which if 
any one reads he will understand for the next hour that 
strange mental process, so operative in the life of the 
last hundred years, by which pity {s transmuted into a 
fury that has cruelty within {t. He would for an hour 
be willing to infilct torture as indefensible as that which 
stirred his horror, Another paper published a story, 
lately revealed ina French Court of Justice, which is 
positively horrifying in its suggestion of the persistent 
misfortune which may fall upon a life apparently 
surrounded with good conditions. The victim was the 
son of a wealthy man at Tarascon, and married against 
his relatives’ will a Polish girl with whom he had fallen 
in love. There was nothing to object to in the marriage, 
but the relatives either disliked it, believing the girl an 
adventuress, or hoped for an inheritance which they 
knew to be especially valuable. Accordingly, they 
procured the seizure of the wife and her child under the 
Allen Act, which permits the deportation of immoral 
foreigners, and shut up the husband in a madhouse, the 
proof of his insanity being apparently his unequal 
marriage. Several efforts were made to release him ; 
but money was so skillfully applied that the efforts 
failed, and when, this month—owing to the apparently 
accidental fact that the case became known to the editor 
of the ‘ Voltaire’—the administration ordered an in- 
quiry, the unhappy wretch had been eonfined, sane 
among lunatics, for forty-seven years, more than a well- 
filled lifetime. His energy and courage had been 
shattered by his confinement, but he told his story 
clearly, it was proved by other evidence, and he was 
set free, without wife or child, unable even to con- 
jecture what had become of them, and himself a released 
prisoner, ignorant even of public events for nearly fifty 
years, but possessed of 65,000,000 francs (£2,600,000), 
the accumulations of his large fortune. 

‘Think of what that man had, and of what he had 
lost without ill-desert! He must have had health, or he 
could not have lived under those conditions to that age. 
He had position, fortune, and some good friends. He 
won the girl he wished for his wife. Hegave the Court 
the impression of fair brains and a sweet character ; 
and he lived forty-seven years a sane prisoner in a mad- 
house. We do not know that his story, though it has 
struck the present writer’s imagination, owing to the 
dreadful contrast between his fate and his possessions, {s 
exceptionally painful. There was a Russian officer, 
was there not, who was imprisoned by Tsar Paul for 
three days, as a mere hint not to flirt where he saw his 
sovereign flirting, but who was forgotten, and remained 
in a close cell for fifty years, emerging white-headed to 
beg to be taken back. There must have been hundreds 
of such cases among the Christian captives in Barbary, 
and only the other day a British Agent foundin Bokhbara 
many flaves growing old who had been captured In 
forays, and who, attempting to escape, had been blinded 
there and then. Every doctor in good practice knows 
of chronic cases, not of sickness only, but of pain, some- 
times terrible pain ; and every traveler in the East has 
seen lepers. One of the most diligent schoolmasters on 
the planet bas a little spicula of bone protruding into 
the brain, and causing torturing headache ; and there {s 
not a circle ignorant of some case of protracted and 
acute suffering lasting through a life, and caused by ® 
bad wife or a bad husband. How, in the teeth of such 
examples, perpetually recurring, well attested, and fully 
believed in, people who know them quite well can go on 
saying that each one’s share of happiness is equal, is to 
us inconceivable. Yet they do say it, and, what is more, 
do believe it,” 








July 15, 1886. 
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A CHINESE HOUSE. 


In her new book on China, Miss Gor- 
don-Cumming gives this description of a 
Chinese house of the better class : It covers 
so much ground, and there are so mapy 
open halls, consisting chiefly of pillars 
and ornamental roofs, scattered prowiscu- 
ously about, among paved courtyards dec- 
orated with flowers in pots ;and then there 
are walls plerced by oddly shaped portale, 
formed like octagons, or circles, or even 
teapots, and all placed at irregular inter 
vale, never opposite one another ; and then 
shady morsels of garden, with all manner 
of surprises in the way of little ponds and 
angular bridges and quaint trees. Then, 
somehow, quite unexpectedly, you find 
yourself in brightly ornamental suites of 
small rooms, which seem to have been 
originally one. great room, subdivided by 
partitions of the most elaborate wood 
carving, and furnished with beautiful 
polished blackwood and hangings of rich 
materials. 

Such houses are, in fact, the patriarchal 
encampment of a whole clan, to which all 
the sons and brothers of the house bring 
their wives, and there take up their quar- 
ters, living together apparently in very 
remarkable peace. 

We were received by our host and half 
a dozen gentlemen of the family, and for 
some time we sat in a fine onen reception 
hall, drinking pale, straw-colored tea in its 
simple form, and playing with a nice little 
son, the hope of the housé. Presently our 
host (who fs very friendly to foreigners, 
and, from intercourse with them, is less 
punctillous than most Chinamen on the 
matter of being seen speaking to his women 
folk) led us aside and presented us to his 
most kindly and courteous old mother, 
who conducted’us to her apartments, her 
son accompanying us. He then introduced 
us to his {{ttle bride, aged thirteen. His 
matrimonial ventures have so far been 
unlucky, two previous wives having died 
very early. This one seems a nice, bright 
little lady. She was very highly rouged, 
as was also her sister-in-law. Another 
sister, being indisposed, was not rouged, 
nor was the mother, and therefore pleas- 
anter to our eyes; but the Canton ladies 
love to lay on the color thick. There is 
no deception about it! It {is good, honest 
red, laid thick upon the cheek, and carried 
right round the eyebrows. The latter are 
shaved to refine their form. They cannot 
understand why English ladies should 
refrain from such an embellishment. Only 
when in mourning do they refrain from 
its use, and one notable exception {s that 
of a bride, who, on her wedding day, may 
wear no rouge, so that, when her red silk 
veil is removed and the fringe of pearls| } 
raised, her husband, looking on her face 
for the first time, may know for certain 
what share of beauty unadorned has fallen 
to his lot. 

But of all eccentricities of personal dec- 
oration, the oddest, I think. is that of 
gilding the hair, which, I am told, young 
Canton girls do on very tull-dress occastons. 
Certainly I do remember a time when 
some English ladies powdered their hatr 
with goid dust; but then they owned 
golden locks to start with, whereas these 
are all black and glossy as the raven’s 
wing. 








He Hap tHe Best or It.—The New 
York ‘‘ World” relates this little incident : 
‘A neatly dressed colored man entered 
the gallery of the Stock Exchange yester- 
day to look at the session of the brokers 
below. He leaned over the railing quietly, 
and made no disturbance; but some of 
the brokers, seeing him, thought it would 
be funny to insult their visitor by letting 
him understand that they knew he was 
black. Soascore or more of them, not 
having anything better to do, began to 
sing jubilee songs and mimic the planta. 
tion dances. Their performance was very 
poor, but it seemed to amuse the colored 


man in the gallery, who stood at his post 
without any apparent discomfiture, and 
when the brokers were tired of singing 
and dancing, he gravely put his hand 
in his pocket and drew forth a ten-cent 
piece, which he threw to the brokers as 
one would pitch a penny to a hand-organ 
man. Then he left, with the laugh decid- 
edly on his side.” 
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A controversy extending over a period of five 
years, in which the views of his opponents are 
fairly and fully represented in therr own Jan 
guage, by JOHN ELLIS, M.D. 12mo, 736 pp. 
Price, $1. 

Many authorities are cited, and it is the design 
of the author to furnish clergymen, advocates of 
temperance, teachers, and all intelligent students 
with a book of reference which will enable them 
to thoroughly understand the subject. 

The question is considered in the light of the 
Hebrew, Greek, and English Scriptures; the 
correspondence which exists between natural 
and spiritual things and processes ; the testimony 
of the ancients and of the early Christian writers ; 
the present customs in Bible lands; and in the 
light of recent scientific investigations and 
discoveries. and experiments in the preservation 
of unfermented wine. Itis cléarly shown that 
there are to-day, and always have been, two 
kinds of wine—one unfermented and the other 
fermented, and both called wine: and that un 
fermented wine is somewhat extensively pre- 
served at present by the very processes described 
by ancient writers. 

There is at the end of the volume a valuable 
index, which renders it easy for the reader to 
turn at once to any authority and to any phase 
of the question. This book will fill a most use- 
ful place in all libraries, public and private. 

It is published by the author, but it will be 
sent, postage paid, by the National Temperance 
Society on receipt of one dollar. 
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Many readers will recall a volume published dur- 
ing the panonteied “ Among the Pines,” appearing 
under the pen-name of Edmund Kirke. This book 
caaieed @ remarkable success, and all who have 
read it will recall its spirited and graphic delinea 
tions of life in the South. “ The Rear-Guard of the 
pep agen from the same hand, fs the narrative 
of the adventures of the pioneers that first crossed 
the Alleghanies and settled in what is now Tennes 
see, under the leadership of two remarkable men, 
James Robertson and John Sevier. Sevier is notably 
the hero of the narrative. His career was certainly 
remarkable, as much 80 as that of Daniel Boone. 
The title of the book is derived from the fact thata 

body of hardy volunteers, under the leadership of 
Sevier, crossed the mountains to uphoid the patri 
otic cause, and by their timely arrival secured the 
defeat of the British army at King's Mountain. 

“His book is one to be read with delight, simply 
for its vivid narrative and the exciting story it 
tells.”—[Philadelphia Inquirer 
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time miracle, and it isonly the author's assurance of 
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Assembly Daily Herald. 
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This new Song-Book, by Lowry and DOANE, is 
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MUSIC AND ART. 


Thomas Goodwin, the musical librarian, died June 
28, at The Cordova, No. 170 West Fifty-ninth Street, 
the home of his scon-in Jaw, Dr. R. Osgood Mason. 
He was born March 16, 1799, in London, where his 
father was widely known as a musical librarian. His 
place in the Covent Garden Theater was visited and 
patronized by the famous actors and singers of the 
early part of this century. Thomas Goodwin came to 
America in 1827. bringing a library with him. At that 
time it was difficult to obtain operatic scores and 
melodramatic music in America, and his establishment 
became well known in the profession. He was one of 
the original members of the New York Philharmonic 
Society, which was founded in 1842. His death leaves 
only six of the charter members still living. Until 
1883 Mr. Goodwin was active in business, but he then 
received a stroke of paralysis, eicce which he has lived 
quietly. His library, grown to be large, was turned 
over to Librarian Unlig, of the Philharmonic Society. 


Mr. Gilbert, the brilliant co-worker of Sir Arthur 
Sullivan, recently made himself something of a laugh- 
ing-stock by an i!l-natured letter to Messrs. Harper & 
Brothers of this city, in reply to a communication from 
them which brought up the vexed question of copyright. 
And now it appears he is making an effort to sscure 
his latest work from literary piracy in this country, 
although without much chance of success, according 
to Lendon ‘ Truth,” which, commenting upon Mr. 
Gilbert’s action, says : 

‘*«There is nothing new under the sun,’ says the Preacher, 
and all is vanity and vexation of spirit.’ This, I fear, Mr. 
Filbert, the clever author of the ‘ Mikado,’ et al., will find 

when he tries his new (?) device to protect his Egyptian 
comic opera, which is soon to see the light in both England 
and America. To head off the American pirates Gilbert and 
Sullivan have resolved that part of the dialogue will be, if 
it has not already been, written by an American citizen, and 
as nobody will know in advance what part is written by the 
American, and the fact will not be disclosed until after some 
piracy has been committed, the talented authors hope thus 
to preserve their property. Unfortunately, this device is an 
old one. It was tried by the publishers of the ‘ Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica,’ who had a number of articles written by 
Americans, copyrighted, and on their being published in the 
American reprint of M. Stoddard & Co., of Philadelphia, 
they sued that firm, and were defeated in the United States 
courts. It is the well-settled law of the United States that 
foreigners can have no protection by copyright where their 
first publication has been made outside of its jurisdiction. 
On this showing it seems as though, for the profits of his 
last venture, Mr. Gilbert will have to depend, as far as this 
country is concerned, on the generosity of the literary and 
dramatic pirates of America. Thei nference that Mr. Gilbert 
thinks that there exists any writer in this country who can 
imitate his style successfully is certainly flattering, but I 
rather think when the ‘book’ of the new opera comes out it 
will not be very difficult to detect the ‘ American’ portion 
of it,” 


Speaking of copyright reminds us of a statement we 
heard recently to the effect that the artist, Mr. F. S. 
Church, has a way of protecting himself by copyright- 
ing his compositions, and vigorously prosecuting every 
violator of the copyright. The idea is a good one, and 
should, we think, meet with favor among other mem 
bers of the artists’ guild, though the effe:t would be 
strange indeed to see line after line of pictures on the 
walls of the Academy marked ‘‘copyright” below 
the artist’s signature. 


Concerning artists and their work, Mr. Thomas Moran 
recently wrote in the ‘‘ Art Amateur :” “It will gener- 
ally be found that the best pictures an artist produces 
will cluster round the period when he wins his reputa. 
tion. His earlier work will be full of spirit and freedom, 
growing sedate and stronger as he advances {in ex: 
perlence. Then will come his pictures of power, in 
which the ardent enthusiasm of youth still gives vivid 
life to the ripe knowledge of the master. Once his 

ame is assured, he will either fall intoa way of doing 

things which will in the end result in uniformity and 
mannerism, or branch out into experiment, relying on 
his fame to support his ventures. In the latter case he 
may produce good pictures still, with very many that 
are not good in between, but his results will be un- 
certain, and, while he will add immensely to his stock 
of knowledge, he will not much augment his reputation. 
There is a fascination about the endeavor to find out 
what you can do when you can afford to do it, that no 
true artist can resist.” 


We understand that a new picture by Miss Brooks, 
the young English artist who has lately come to New 
York, and whose portrait of a little girl we spoke of two or 
three weeks ago, is to have the honor of a special exhi- 
bition, for which an admission fee will be charged. We 
have not yet seen the picture, but have been told that it 
is, technically, a remarkable piece of work, in which 
are carried out successfully and harmoniously under- 
takings of which the ordinary artist usually fights shy. 
We await the exhibition of the work with interest, and 





can but add a word of regret here that Miss Brooks’s 
work should have made its appearance so very late in 
the season, when not only the wealthy, leisure, picture- 
buying and art-loving class, but the eritics too, are, for 
the most part, out of town. Good work, however, will 
receive acknowledgment in spite of seasons and pro- 
longed waiting, and therefore we shall not be surprised 
if the lovely portrait now on exhibition at Knoedler’s 
should bring the artist a number of commissions in the 
fall, when the town fs itself again. 


Of late in Berlin there have been a number of sales by 
auction of famous sutographs. A collection of this kind 
recently disposed of contained an interesting letter of 
Richard Wagner, dated Paris, September 22, 1841, in 
which, after describing the French capital es a city of 
‘endless splendor and dirt,” he speaks in terms of the 
utmost praise of Meyerbeer: ‘‘ The Paris Grand Opera 
is bound to die soon. Its only salvation can come from 
the German Mess!ah, Meyerbeer.... Ouly what is 
truly excellent survives, and thus it is that ‘ Robert’ and 
the ‘ Huguenots’ appeur again and again, while medioc- 
rity is compelled to withdraw.” The same collection 
included a letter of Weber, dated 1818. in which hestill 
speaks of his ‘‘ Freyschiitz” as ‘‘ Die Jigersbraut” 
(The Hunter's Bride), the original title of the opera. 

The extract from Wagner's letter regarding Meyer 
beer is curfous, and may have been prompted by the 
kindness which he showed to Wagner when the latter 
was living from hand to mouth in the streets of Paris. 
For certainly Wagner later on was by no means a Mey- 
erbeer enthusfast, inasmuch as his own “ Rienzi,” con- 
structed strictly on the Meyerbeerlan p'an of grand 
spectacular opera, was declared by Wagner himself in 
later life to be ‘‘ one of the sins of my youth.” Somuch 
for the changes which life makes in a man’s opinions. 


The Chicago “‘ Indicator” says in a recent issue that 
a firm of Belgian instrument-makers have manufactured 
for a new plece at the Alhambra Theater {in London 
some circular trumpets, after models actually in use in 
the army of ancient Rome. The two instruments now 
rea’y are the lltuus and the tuba, or buccina. Both 
instruments were referred to in Horace’s first ode to Me- 
cenas— 

** Multos castra juvant, et lituo tube 
Per mixtus sonitus.”’ 

The lituus was the cavalry trumpet of the Romans, and 
the present specimen in G is copied from models found 
in the ruins of Cerveter{, and now preserved in the 
Museum of the Vatican. The tuba, or bucc'na, {sin G, 
an octave lower. It was the infantry bugle of the Ro- 
man army, and the present instrument is imitated from 
specimens found {n the excavations at P »mpeli, and now 
in the National Museum at Naples. Unless we believe 
in the ‘‘Golden Horn” of China, or until somebody 
discovers the actual trumpets or rams’ horns with the 
din of which the hosts of Joshua demolished the walls 
of Jericho, these Roman instruments must be considered 
the oldest specimens of the trumpet fam'ly extant. It 
is, however, stated that an Etruscan tuba capable of 
being played on exists in the British Museum. 


The Boston ‘‘ Post” pitches into the standards of West 
ern musical criticism in the following lively fashion : 
‘*Chicago’s style of musical criticism is unique. In 
reviewing a recent performance of ‘ Lakmé’ by the Amer- 
ican Opera Company, the ‘ Herald’ of that city says: ‘The 
audience never lost sight of the scenery,’ which may be 
considered as a striking illustration of the wonderful visual 
powers of the Chicagoese. Then we are told that ‘the 
orchestra filled the house and then seemed to swell away.’ 
With the orchestra filling the house we cannot understand 
how the audience could get in; perbaps, however, it found 
room after the orchestra had swelled away. We learn 
further that ‘when the curtain fell, all went out with a 
hushed tone.’ In places more benighted than Chicago 
almost all go out with a friend ‘to see a man,’ but they 
evidently do things better in the pork packing metrupolis 
of the West. We should have enjoyed this spectacle of all 
going out ‘ with a bushed tone.’”’ 


In these days of magnificent ‘‘ concert grands” in 
which the art of plano-making seems to have been per- 
fected, it is interesting to come across, as one may often 
do in the course of the summer rambling in old New 
England towns, specimens of the art when it was in its 
infancy. We have in mind already a Chickering plano 
of very early make, almost, we should say, among the 
first that that firm placed upon the market, and thethin 
tinkling of the old wires, and the quaint case, make it & 
fit subject for a Dobson to poetize. Then, too, there is 
the old spinet which belonged to Lafayette, and which 
is now to be scen at Washington’s Headquarters at New- 
burg, N. Y. But quite the oldest plano in America, if 
the writer is to be believed, is one in the old Rogers 
house at Salem, Mass. Says our informant, in the Bos- 
ton ‘‘ Herald :” 

** One of the most interesting articles in the house, which 
is the old Rogers home, is the old piano, which is quite likely 
the oldest musical instrument of the kind inthe United 
States which is now fit for use. The ‘inventor’ of the 





first American piano, which was brought out in Salem 





according to more than one chronicler, would not have 
cared to have the fact generally known that he spent hour 
after hour, at different times, studying the Rogers piano, 
and that he copied all of the essential points. This venerable 
instrument is a surprising revelation to those who ponder on 
the ‘strides’ made in the manufacture of pianofortes in 
this country. This musical relic of ‘ye olden time’ is a 
pretty convincing bit of testimony to the fact that there 
have been no astonishing improvements in pianos fora 
hundred years. 

“The essentials of the modern splendid piano are all in 
that old instrument, and its notes are still surprisingly ex 
cellent, while the ‘‘ action’ is almost a marvel of mechanic 
al achievement, when the remoteness of the production is 
taken into account. The case is a costly one, fillets of rare 
inlaid work profusely diversifying the beautiful rosewood 
and mahogany, while the keys, though varying slightly from 
the present pattern, are about as good as those now stand- 
ard. In size this instrument is in no wise to be compared 
with the modern piano. It is so diminutive that its real 
excellence is obscured. It is 66 inches long, 2344 inches 
wide, and 33 inches high. Its legs, six in number, are as 
slim as, and of the shape of, those of a stand or small table. 
The legs are square, tapering to the bottom, slightly beaded. 
Four of the legs are on the front of the piano. 

‘* At each end, underneath the plano proper, are small 
music closets with doors opening to the front; while stil! 
nearer the player, and underneath, are shelves with grace- 
fully reunded corners. Just above the legs, handsome brass 
rosettes are set upon the body of theinstrument. There are 
two pedals, one being used to prolong the notes, and the 
other serving a double purpose. One of its uses is to in- 
crease the sound somewhat by lifting a section of the top of 
the piano or lid nearthe front. The other use of this pedal 
is to produce an imitation of the firing of cannon, in this 
case a slam-bang operation, as the player suddenly lifts the 
section of the top referred to, and as suddenly lets it fall.’’ 


The popularity which has been gained in this city and 
country by the ‘‘cyclorama,” or panorama, as it is gener- 
ally called, of battles on land and sea, of which a larve 
pumber have already been shown, {s extended now tostt!! 
another important work of this sort. In the building 
at the corner of Seventh Avenue and Fifty-fifth Street ip 
this city is now being shown acyclorama of ‘' The Battle 
of Vicksburg,” a subject, itis said, suggested by General 
Grant. The painting is by Joseph Bertrand and Lucien 
Sergent, of Paris, who painted panoramas that are now 
on exhibitfon in many European capitals, and who pro- 
duced ‘‘ The Battle of Gettysburg,” now on exhibition 
in Chicago, and ‘‘ The Battle of Waterloo,” on exhibition 
in San Francisco. Acting on the suggestion of General 
Grant, M. Bertrand spent several months in Vicksburg 
studying and sketching the scene of the battle. After 
consulting the official maps in the War Department and 
personally visiting officers who were in the fight, he 
returned to Paris, and with M. Sergent spent nearly 
eighteen months working on the picture. Thespectator 
is supposed to be standing in one of the Confederate 
redoubts on the outskirts of Vicksburg early in the 
morning of May 22, 1863. On one hand are the low 
lines of hills aglow in the rising sun; on the other the 
Mississippi, with Porter's fleet shelling the town and 
setting fire to buildings in every direction. In the 
immediate foreground are portrayed innumerable hand- 
to-hand conflicts, and close to the redoubt, on a slight 
eminence, is General Grant. Behind him is General 
Sherman, and riding up, with his back to the spectator, 
is General Logan. Colonel Grant is just spurring up to 
his father. 


Among musical amateurs in London a custom obtains 
which we fancy is unknown as yet to any great extent 
in this country. At the pianoforte recitals given by 
eminent performers, amateurs may be seen carefully 
annotating a copy of the piece, with a view to subsequent 
study of the effects given by the virtuoso. Thus, Lon- 
don ‘‘Figaro” says that one of the most curious 
spectacles at the Rubinstein recitals lately given in Lon- 
don was the industrious manner in which the ladies 
among the audience pencil marked the music they 
brought with them. ‘If this means,” says ‘‘ Figaro,” 
‘that the drawing rooms of the immediate future are 
to be made uninhabitable by amateurs who try to imi- 
tate Rubinstein, heads of families would act prudently 
in organizing an amateur crematorium for the destruc- 
tion of that ill-marked music.” 

As yet this custom has not been taken up as a fashion. 
able whim in this country, but it is quite common to see 
students, especially in Boston, annotating musical scores 
at the Symphony Concerts. Marginal notes of this sort 
added to the score may prove interesting afterward as 
memoranda to recall a forgotten pleasure, but to a gen- 
ulne musician, who has an individuai interpreting 
power of his own, such notes should not serve except as 
hints to develop his own perception and enlarge his view 
of the composer’s intent. 


A monument in Trinity Church, Boston, to the Jate 
H. H. Richardson, the arcoitect of the church, would 
have a pecullar appropriateness, and that idea appears 
to have entered the minds of the Boston Society of 
Architects, who are endeavoring to raise tive thousand 
dollars for the purpose, 


July 15, 1886. 
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THE CRY OF THE CHILDREN. 


Says ‘‘ London Truth :” It isa curious 
circumstance that an excess of cruelty is 
contemporaneous with a high state of 
civilization. The more civilized we be- 
come, the more atrocious are the acts of 
downright savagery that come to light. 
We send out missions to convert the 
heathen and the cannibal; we hold up 
our hands in horror at the orgies of a King 
of Dahomey; we plously pray that we 
may be saved from the contemplation of 
atrocities committed by the wild, un- 
tutored savage ; whilst in our midst—next 
door to our churches and chapels—next 
street to our Board Schools—within ear- 
shot of our pastors and masters—there are 
deeds done that should make the flesh 
creep and the blood boil: fathers welting 
their little children until their flesh is like 
raw meat; mothers torturing their off- 
spring in a manner that makes the stories 
of the Inguisition mild in comparison 
with thelr misdeeds; outrages of an 
abominable nature committed on mere in- 
fants; children so desperate and heart 
sick that they actually meditate suicide ; 
and all round and about us a hecatomb of 
horror that will one day rise up in judg 
ment against the dwellers in this mighty 
city. The necessity of a Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals is bad 
enough. It is 8 sad and sorry circum- 
stance that humane people should find it 
necessary to ban’ together in order to pre- 
vent the dally injurfes to the dumb and 
helpless. But, without this protection, 
the poor, patient horse would endure in- 
describable agony, driven and overdriven 
until be almost screams for pain; the 
faithful dog, man’s best companion, would 
be kicked and beaten, with no kindly 
creature to understand the lesson of hia 
piteous eyes; the cat would be left to 
starve when the family is out of town; 
and the schoolboy insults to defenseless 
animals would be repeated and distanced 
by men without pity and women without 
shame. 

But what think you of the necessity for 
a ‘‘ London Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children” ? Fancy a private 
society of philanthropists organized to 
stay a father’s and mother’s cowardly 
hand against their offspring! I had some- 
thing to ray on this subject when I dis- 
cussed ‘‘ Bables and Brutes,” on the first 
formation of this Association. The nece:- 
sity of it has been conclusively proved 
by the publication of the second annual 
report, which reveals a sickening catalogue 
of horrors. Fewcanimagine, who do not 
follow the working of the Society and the 
evidence of its agents, what misery is in. 
flicted on little children by the parents 
who openly declare that they do not want 
these brats, or with fiendish arrogance 
protest that they have aright to do what 
they like with theirown. ‘‘It ismy own 
child! I can do what I like with him !” 
This is the defense that rings in the ears of 
police magistrates, and is urged with im- 
pudent gravity by bulking ruffians who 
strike little boys of three years old full in 
the face with a fist hard as iron, by con- 
temptible cowards who pound a baby to a 
jelly, but who would not dare to lift a fin- 
ger against amen. ‘‘ The noge of the baby 
was broken,” says the report concerning 
a baby-breaking savage; ‘‘the flesh on 
one brow and one cheek was broken, and 
both eyes were bloodshot ; and yet, at the 
sight of the little marred face, there was 
no relenting ; there was only a bold stand 
ing up for the doctrine that he had not 
gone beyond his rights.” But what think 
youof this?... Whilst working upon this 
devilish treadmill, with such food as the 
miserable little prisoner was allowed to 
have, his brother fed him on the stairs as 

he went to andfro. What an appallingly 
pathetic picture! But listen to the 
sequel : 

‘*If it happened that he sawa chance of a 
crumb and took it, and was found out, his 
sore, thin limbs were beaten for stealing. 
He got at the cat’s meat ; he was punished 
by more weary tasks, to keep him out of mis- 
chief. When the woman went out he was 


locked in the coal place. Weary and sore 

and ill, he sometimes stopped, and “ell 

against things, or dropped the irons ; then 

she beat him with her remedy for all his sore- 

ness and faintness and hunger—a walking- 

stick, a rod of thorns, or a strap; and at 

times she added a pinch of salt to the raw 

wounds she had made. She forbade him to 

go out, for he had once stolen away beyond 

their gate and begged bread of a neighbor. 

He had been seen to kneel in the gutter to | 
drink the water there. In avery little while 

he would have quietly expired in bed, the 

doctor would have certified some disease as 
the cause of death, and that would have 
been the end of the matter. This woman 
bas twelve months’ imprisonment with hard 
labor.’? 

This incarnate fiend did not want the 
child, and this is how she did him to death. 
The ordinary cases of cruelty to children 
tbat meet the eye of every passenger in 
the London streets, the infants sent out to 
beg, the bables borrowed by mendicants, 
the rickety perambulators stuffed with 
children whose bald heads are exposed to 
the sun or are half strangled by !gnorant 
nurse children of the Marchioneas type, 
are as nothing compared to the cases of 
deliberate doing to death discovered by 
the excellent Society that has lost one of 
its best friends in the philanthropic Lord 
Shaftesbury, who on his death bed evinced 
an interest in the good work now being 
done. 








CHILDREN AND NATURE. 


Our modern scientific methods of edu 
cation are slowly correcting hosts of 
popular errors regarding every-day sub 
jects of observation, and doubtless a suc- 
ceeding generation will have outgrown 
many queer concelts and myths now held 
as facts by the great majority of country 
children. It wiil hereafter be interesting 
to have preserved a full record of such 
misapprehensons. The wish to add a trifle 
to such a record has led me to note some 
common superstitions concerning animals 
and plants, which have come under my 
own knowledge. Children have quick per- 
ceptions, and therefore are good observers 
or seers. The observations they make, 
however, regarding the animals and plants 
about them, while often in themselves 
quite accurate, lead to very incorrect con- 
clusions, This is because children do not 
reason deeply. It takes a long time for 
them to learn that not once or twice, but 
& great many times, must one phenomenon 
follow certain other preceding phenomena 
to warrant the use of the logical terms 
effect and cause Caution in forming de- 
ductions comes only with experience and 
education. Children have keen eyes for 
any strange peculfarities as weil as for real 
or fancied resemblances, and are quick to 
appreciate the qualities of plants. Anen- 
thusfastic botanist and teacher, speaking 
of children, said, ‘‘ They bow as to some 
fetich before poisonous plants.” Mon- 
strosities in nature fascinate them. 
Doubleapples, strangely shaped knots from 
trees, grotesque roots, curious lichens, 
adorn many ‘ play houses.” Their readi- 
ness to get hold of the properties of plants 
explains how it is that children (boys 
particularly, because they are more in the 
outdoor world) find so many things to eat 
in the woods and fields. A boy accus- 
tomed to tramp about will seldom go a 
hundred rods afield before he begins to 
nibble or chew something that he finds 
growlng in his path. Can you not recall 
a dozen wild things of which you were 
fond in childhood which long ago passed 
from your list of edibles ? Sassafras bark, 
both of twig and root, spice-wood, ‘‘slip- 
pery elm,” the buds of the linden tree, the 
tender shoots from the spruce and Jarch, 
all tickle the palate of the boy or girl. 
Men whose boyhood was passed any where 


in Northern New England may recall how 
fond they once were of something which 
was called ‘‘ sliver,” the cambium layer of 
the white pine. In certain places it is the 
fashion to chew tbe leaves of the Aaten- 
narfa, ‘‘ Indian tobacco ;” and in others, 
thistle blosagms. Will ever honey taste 
as sweet as did the dainty droplets taken 
direct from some unfortunate bumble-bee 
captured and dismembered by the boy 
seeking what he may devour ?—[ Popular 





Science Monthly. 
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INFANTS ano INVAUDS 


THE SAFEST FOOD IN SUMMER 


For Young or Delicate Children. 
A Sure Preventive of 


CHOLERA INFANTUM. 


Ithas been the positive means of saving oe | 
lives where no other fod would be retaine: 
Its basis is Su@aAR oF MILK, the most important 
element of mother’s milk. 

It contains no unchanged starch and no Oane 
Sugar, and therefore does not cause sour stom- 
ach, frritation, or irregular bowels. 

It is the Most Nourishing, the Most Palatable 
the Most Economical, of all Prepared Food, 

Sold by Druggists —25 cts., 50 cts., $100. Send 
for ee giving important medical opinions 
on the nutrition of Infants and Invalids. 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Burlington, Vt. 
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Watches equally low. 





Those answering an Advertisement wit 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they saw ths 
Adawtiaenent in Tha Cheietion Ueaion. 





| Ment, and cancele 


OF 


— 


OFFICE TH ® 


ATLANTIC: 


Motual insurance Company, 


1886. 
e Charter of the 


New York, January 23d, 
The Trustees, in Conformity to: 
Company, submit the following Statement of tu 
affairs on the 8ist of December, 1885: 
Premiums on Marine Risks from ist 


January, 1885, to 31st December, 

: 7 See eee $3,856,618 66 
Premiums on Policies not marked 

off 1st January, 1885.. ‘anne 1,339,525 10 
Total Marine Premiums......... "196,143 76 


Premiums marked off from ist Jan- 
uary, 1885, to 8ist December, 1885,$3,770,004 % 
Losses paid during the - 
game period........... $1,915,020 67 
Returns of Pre- 
miums and 
Expenses. ...$776,712 42 





The Company has the following assets, viz.: 
United States and State of New 
York Stock, City, Bank, and other 


StOcks.....0..cccccecsevesss.ce «.. $9,084,685 00 
Loans secured by Stocks, and other- 
Sits Gaseeededdereduanadswaudsas 1,438,600 00 
Real Estate and Claims due th 
Company, estimated at.. ; F 30,000 00 


tmaium Notes and Bilis Receivable 1,508,143 58 
Cash in Bank eu 228,897 86 


. $12,740,828 46 


AMOUME. 000 cccccce eeccerceres 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding cer 
tificates of profits will be paid to the holders 
thereof, or their legal representatives, on and 
after Tuesday, the Second of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 
1851 will be redeemed and paid to the holders 
thereof, or their legal representatives, on and 
after Tuesday, the Second of February next,from 
which date all interest thereon will cease. The 
certificates to be are at the time of pay- 


A dividend of Forty per cent. fe declared on 
the net earned premiums of the Company for 
the year ending 31st December, 1885, for which 
certificates will be issued on and after Tuesday, 
tbe Fourth of May next. 


By order of the Board. © 
. . 
J. H OHAPMAN, Seoretary. 
a PRLS 
TRUSTEES: 
J.D, JONES, ADOLPH LEMOYNE, 
DENNIS, ROBERT B. MINTURN, 
W. H. H. MOORE, CHARLES H. MARSHALL, 
JAMES LOW FREDERICK H. COSSITT, 
A. A. RAVEN, WILLIAM BRYCE, 
WM. STURGIS, JOHN ELLIOTT, 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, JAMES G. DE FOREST, 
JOSLAH O. LOW CHARLES D. LEVERICH, 


JOAN L. RIKER, 

¥. DENTON SMITH, 
GEORGE BLISA, 
HENRY FE. HAWLEY, 
WILLIAM DP. MORGAN, 


THOS. B. CODDINGTON, 
WILLIAM DEGROOT, 
HORACE GRAY 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, 
WILLIAM H. MACY, 


. A. HAND, ISAAC BELL, 
JOHN D. HEWLETT, EDWARD FLOYD-JONES, 
WILLIAM H. WEBB, ANSON W. HARD. 


CHAS. P. BURDETT 
EDMUND W. CORLIza, 


JOHN D. JONES, President. 

CHARLES DENNIS, | ice-/ resident. 

W. H. H. MOORE, 24 Vice-President, 
>» A. A. RAVEN, 34 Vice re ut. © 


THOMAS MAITLAND. 


sident, 


O* receipt of 25 cents In postage stamps or other 
~ wise, we will mail you sample copy “‘ Bazar 


Dressmaker,” 64 pages, 16xll. Over 9) stylea of 
Ladies’ and Children’s garments, beautifully illus 
trated. JAS. McCALL & CO., 46 East lith Street 
New York 





The New Upright Piano 
MASON & HAMLIN 


No other musical instrument has 
pionetest and yet, strangel 


incited the efforts of inventive talent to such a degree as has the 
erough, among all the undoubted improvements it has receive p 


-d, no one 

as hitherto been able to devise a practical and ——— improvement in the method of fastening the 
strings, upon which it may be said almost the whole value of the plano as a musical instrument depends 
since a plano out of tune has no value as a musical instrument, and the capacity to remain in tune is 


almost wholly governed by the fastening of tne strings. 


Since the world began, or as soon after as pianos were Invented, the end of th i 
£ F * dd, ‘ ne string has been wound 
around an tron peg driven into a plank; and this peg has leaned and bent under the atring’s enormous 
tenston, and been twisted backward and forward under the hammer of the tuner in the tiresome effort to 
get it to the precise point where the string would be in tune, al! the while lo« senting its grip on the fiber of 
the wood, and providing a certainty that the tuner would soon have to be sent for again, 

The absurdity of it has not seemed to ocevr to the public, who wonder that their planos are so soon 
wretchedly out of tune; and manufacturers have gone on, one after anothe r, employing this crude and 
unsatisfactory device in instruments th»t are otherwise yrodels of the hichest Skill in the art, just ag 
though the piano could be improvea in every other respect but this. im ; 

At last it remained for Mason & HaMutn, accustomed for years to ransack the world for improve 
ments in organs, to apply the same spirit of investigation to the fleld of piano makin and it is not 
too much to say that they have made the one improvement of all the others of thisage. ae 

By means of an entire metal frame, in which is cast a projecting tl i “ ’ 

y yen ¢ tlange, iron “carriers orki 
on @ screw thread, are place’; and to these the strings are attached and firmly tot ir hs sittom 
One perceives at a single glance that it is a mechanical impoasivility for them to «tir fron their true 
and proper tension, and the ease with which every string is brought to a pitch with unerrin tainty 
and smoothness must be a delight to the professional tuver who has all bis life contendet with the 
sticking and “ jumping ” of the pin in the old system. ae ; 

It should be remembered that MASON & HAMLIN have availed themselves of ¢ 


made in other features of the plano as constructed by other makers: but 


this crowning excellence, 


We had the pleasure of seeing and hearing this plano in the elk 
Thursday Isst, when we were at once convinced of the invalual 
described above, as well as charmed with the quality of emitted 
The man cf sec enee must 


the Instrument as a piece of furniture 
truthfulness of the principles which are called into 


must be enraptured with its volume of clear-cut melody, while the artistic eye 
— of line and beauty of proportion in its form ‘sind adornment.—[Chieas 
usic 


it already 
e added 











action in the alteratlor the 





Mason & Hamlin Organ and Piano Co. 





154 Tremont St., Boston; 46 East 14th St. (Union Sq.), New York ; 149 Wabash Ave.. Chic ago. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
ANOTHER VIEW OF THE “NEW DEPARTURE.” 


Father Walter Elliott, who writes from the House of 
the Paulist Fathers in New York City, and whose com- 
munication is published {in The Christian Union of 
June 24, presents some views of the subject of religious 
instruction in the public schools that invite criticism. 
Father Elifott affirms that “the public school system 
has fixed a guif between parent and child ;” but he fails 
to tell us how this has been effected, or wherein parents 
and children find themselves separated by a ‘‘ gulf.” 
In the absence of any facts in support of this assertion, 
we may safely withhold our assent until it is commanded 
by undoubted evidence. He also states that “‘ the 
American citizen Is trained in a school which knows 
neither heavenly nor earthly father ;” but does he mean 
to omit all reference to the family as one of the forces 
that unite in the training of the American citizen ? 
Possibly his separation from the influences of family 
life in the House of the Paulist Fathers has had a tend- 
ency to make him forget the power of family training ; 
but those of us who have not discarded the natural mode 
of life for parents and children will not readily admit 
that the American citizen Is trained in utter ignorance 
of a heavenly or earthly father. If in the use of the 
word “school” he has reference to the public school 
alone, there may be a sense in which his words are partly 
true ; but then he should not speak of that school as the 
one in which the American citizen is ‘‘ trained,” for it 
forms but one of the forces that combine to that result. 

But, passing over Father Ellfott’s preliminaries, let us 
come to his conclusions; and these, being briefly stated, 
are : 

1. Inasystem of public schools, ‘‘the children should 
be sorted out according to the religion of their parents, 
the State paying for the secular instruction out of the 
public funds, and permitting the parents to pay for that 
which is religious.” 

2. ‘*The State should stimulate citizens to establish 
their own private schools by payments from the public 
funds, according to results in secular branches, to be 
ascertained by public examining boards, or by any other 
fair method.” 

Father Elliott conceives that these propositions are in 
harmony with che American system of justice and free 
dom to all. 

The radical objection to the first proposition is that it 
requires the State to legislate upon matters that are 
purely personal, and of no public interest whatever. 
There is hardly anything that is more strictly a private 
affair than the form of religion a parson chooses for 
himself ; and to make this a subject for legislation is an 
interference with individual rights that is as far as pos" 
sible from having anything American about ft. This 
vicious principle in legislation has already been intro- 
duced in this State in the so called ‘‘ Children’s Law,” 
by which it is provided that children cared for at public 
expense shall be ‘‘sorted out according to the religion of 
their parents,” and is, of course, fatal to the exercise of 
freedom of choice on the part of the child or his par- 
ents; and, having gone so far in the suppression of 
freedom, the friends of that legislation have for eight 
successive years besought the Legislature to make the 
operation of the law more perfect by the passage of 
what, in bitter irony, they have denominated a ‘‘ Free- 
dom of Worship Bill.” 

It is no secret that this sorting out of children has been 
sought by the Catholic Church in order to insure the 
Church against the loss of these children by desertion if 
left to themselves. This fact has come out over and 
over again In the discussions that hava taken place over 
the ‘‘ Children’s Law,” and the action of the Catholic 
Church on this subject has placed it before the public in 
a light that is hardly to be envied ; for it puts it in the 
attitude of being apparently unable to hold its own in 
competition with other churches without the aid of the 
State ; it gives color to the charge that there is always 
some ecclesiastical end in view whenever a Catholic 
member introduces a bill in the Legislature, and it lends 
plausibility to the statement, so frequently made, that the 
Catholic Church is more of a political than a religious 
institution. 

What interest has the State in having a child brought 
up in “the religion of its parents,” or why should it 
legislate on such matters at all? Suppose that children 
should adopt some other form of religion, what concern 
has the State in the matter? The State asks no ques- 
tions on these subjects of any of its citizens, but places 
them all on an equality as far as the duties of the citi 
zen are concerned, and it makes no difference whether 
the child worships in the church of his fathers or not. 
The State admits that he may be a good citizen even 
though he has deserted the form of religion of his 
parents, and it cannot be argued that the State has any- 
thing to gain by meddling with the religious concerns 
of the citizen or the child. I admit that the State has 
something to gain by having a child instructed in 

religion,” but then Father Elliott and myself would 





probably not agree as to the meaning of that word. To 
my mind it embraces a body of truths and principles 
by which the individual is enabled to direct his conduct 
in accordance with the laws of rectitude, and to do it 
for himself whether he ever sees the inside of a church 
or not ; while to him, I presume, it of necessity includes 
instruction In the forms, tenets, and observances of an 
ecclesiastical body. Whether the State had better en 
gage in imparting religious truth as I understand it fs a 
question which it is not worth while to discuss at this 
moment, but the point to which I wish to direct atten- 
tion is that there is a radical distinction between 
religion und the forms of religion. 

Coming to Father Elliott’s second proposition, I would 
inquire, What has the State to gain by stimulating citi- 
zons to establish their own private schools? The prac- 
tice in other countries is of small interest to us, for we 
know that there it is done in the interest of ecclestastical 
organizations, while here we believe that these bodies 
should be left to look after their own concerns in their 
own way and with their own resources. Jn a country 
where individual interests are left free to work out 
their own destiny without help or hindrance from the 
State, there will always be private schools enough, 
They are plenty enough to-day, and tha without the 
lifting of a finger on the part of the State; and as for 
the ‘‘ public examining boards,” their work is already 
done by the various examining boards of the colleges, 
acientific schools, institutes of technology, and similar 
institutions throughout the land. These test the work 
of the private schools pretty thoroughly, and leave 
nothing for a Government examining board to do that 
is worth doing. Let us not have the State putting 
its hand to a work that is taking very good care of itself 
without any assistance. Jonn ROCKWELL, 

Tarrytown, N. Y. 


CHURCH-GOING AND CRITICISM. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union : 

It was not ‘‘ Subscriber’s” letter on church-going, but 
the editor’s answer, that gave me the ‘‘sympathetic 
thrill,” and I write to thank you, in the interests of true 
worship. It came right into the midst of some talk we 
had been having on that subject. A lady mourned over 
her waning faith, and the difficulty of maintaining even 
the forms of what had been loving service, and laid the 
blame for her dislike of church-going upon the kind of 
sermon she heard preached there, and seemed to think 
herself justified. A schoolgirl of fifteen was seen with 
her book in & garden seat as we passed out tochurch, and 
explained : ‘‘ I came away after Sunday-school when I 
heard that Mr. So-and-so was going to preach.” She had 
simply caught the spirit that pervaded the Christian at 
mosphere around her. In the church she attends the 
congregation fluctuates, the members depending upon 
the popularity of the preacher there, or in the vicinity, 
any unusual attraction in a neighboriag pulpit being 
suflicient to draw away, not only members of the congre- 
gation, but ofthechurch. The minister not long ago 
announced that he would be absent the following Sun- 
day, but that bis place would be filled by Mr. , 
‘* whom he hoped they would all come to hear, for he 
was sald to be a very good preacher.” Some did not 
quite trust the advertisement, and availed themselves of 
their own minister’s absence to stay at home or go else- 
where, forgetting to leave their hymn-books for the 
strangers who took their places. There was a good 
choir, and some members of the congregation joined in 
singing the inspiring hymns, but just one-half of those 
who were within my circle of vision had no books, and 





did not open their lips. I know the number, for I 


counted—sorrow for them, or symyathy, or both, being 
my excuse. The officiating minister either forgot or 
thought it unnecessary to read the Scripture lessons, and 
the sermon and one prayer were all a large part of the 
congregation heard of the whole service. Did not both 
of those ministers do their part in cultivating the critical 
sermon-hearing spirit in the people, and did not the latter 
accept the lesson willingly ? 

I once heard an extreme Ritualist, who called himself 
an ‘‘ Anglican Priest,” say that he did not believe in 
preaching—the service of the Anglican Church was 
sufficient means of grace, and he had done all his duty 
in reading that; and I have seen extreme Protestants 
quite as far wrong in attaching all importance to the 
sermon, to the neglect of prayers and hymns and Script- 
ure lessons. 

Mr. Moody says that London is the most religious city 
in Christendom. It certainly seems so to a visitor to its 
churches. Everybody sings, and everybody prays, if 
one may judge by the bowed heads and the general 
responses. Have we laid aside reverence and outward 
religiousness with disuse of a ritual? An American in 
London said so ; but that cannot altogether account for 
the difference, since the Scotch churches prove that 
Psalms and Scripture lessons may receive the same care- 
ful attention. 

There seems reason to fear that our fault is that of the 
old Athenians, and that in indulging our craving for 





‘*something new,” for entertainment, or even for mere 
intellectual instruction, we may lose the spiritual 
‘*hearing ear” and the capacity for understanding the 
message of the true evangelist who may come to us in 
the mean appearance of poor rhetoric. READER. 





REGENTS’ CONVOCATION. 


HE twenty-fourth annual Convocation of the Re- 

gents of the University of the State of New York, 
held last week in the Capitol at Albany, was an occa- 
sion of more than usual interest. Inthe opening address 
Chancellor Plerson presented briefly, but clearly and 
forcibly, the valuable work done by the University since 
its establishment one hundred years ago. There was 
then but one college under its supervision ; now there 
are forty-five, with seven hundred and elghty-five {n- 
structors and nearly twenty-five thousand students. 
The total value of the college property is over twenty- 
four m'llion dollars, and the yearly expenditure nearly 
two millions. At the last convocation there were present 
eight college presidents, thirty professors, and over 
seventy academic principals, who, together with super- 
intendents and other teachers, made a total of one hun- 
dred and eighty-seven men directly interested in higher 
education. 

The paper that attracted the widest attention and the 
most favorable comment was an address by President 
Hyde, of Bowdoin College, on ‘* The Relation of Higher 
Education to Religion.” Mr. Hyde is the youngest 
college president {n the United States, having graduated 
from Harvard only seven years ago. His addiess was 
scholarly no less than popular. 

After briefly contrasting the attitude of the Latin 
Church, which rather tolerated higher education than 
heartily approved it, feeling that it was a thing to be 
held in check and discouraged, with that of the Greek 
Church, which believed that higher education was in 
the direct line of religious development, the speaker 
announced his thesis as ‘‘ The Relation of Higher Edu- 
cation to Religion is that of Contents to Form.” Pass- 
ing rapidly over agnosticism and pietism, he indicated 
the chief functions of religion as worship and service. 
Worship without knowledge, the following of some 
ceremony or ritual without understanding the meaning 
behind it, is simply practical idolatry, no less than the 
worship of the forces of nature or of some form or image 
made by the band of min 

Under the head of service he held likewise that with 
out intelligence all pretense of service is hollow formal- 
fem. Religion is simply the form which intelligence 
ought to adopt. Higher education under the form of 
religion is attempting to improve the condition of vege- 
table, animal, and material life—to make the products of 
the soll more abundant, to make the animal creation 
more tractable, to make the material products of the 
earth more numerous and more helpful, and by all this 
to make man better. 

‘Has the College a Logical Place in the American 
System of Education ?” was answered in the affirmative 
by all who discusged the question. The paper of Dr. 
Williams, of Cornell University, was of spectal value as 
pointing out definitely and specifically what the writer 
considers desirable changes and limitations. College 
work should not be largely elective. It should be limited 
in its range, and thorough and persistent in the direc- 
tions to which it is confined. 

Dr. Sauveur, of the College of Languages, New York 
City, had promised to be present and to outline ‘‘ The 
Natural Method of Teaching Languages.” The 
day the convocation was opened, however, a letter 
was received from him saying that he had been 
requested to respond to a toast at Oswego the following 
evening, and therefore was unable to be present. In his 
absence the discussion was rather unsatisfactory, all the 
arguments being on one side, and the Natural Method 
being entirely condemned by all the speakers. 

Principal Cook, of Potsdam Normal School, in his 
paper on ‘‘ Systematic Habit in Education,” dwelt upon 
the importance of systematic physica! habits, systematic 
mental habits, and systematic moral habits, The fact 
is comisg more and more to be recognized by educators 
that only what is habitual is really valuable. Good 
health is largely manufactured; knowledge of physi- 
ology and hygiene is of little value unless practiced 
till it becomes habit. So, too, all knowledge of right 
processes of the mind is of little consequence compared 
with correct habits of using it. Mental breaking down 
in schools and Jater in life is not so much the result of 
ignorance of mental laws as of the habitual disregard of 


those laws by the individual. So, too, in matters of 
morals : only carefully acquired habits will prevent one 
from doing wrong. It is not encugh to know what is 
right, or even to wish to do what isright. One must 
acquire the habit of doing right involuntarily, and with- 
out thinking of any other expedient. 

The most noteworthy of the closing exercises were 
addresses by President McCosh, of Princeton, and by 
Chancellor Plerson. The first spoke on college electives, 
ee sane on the advance in educational work in the 

tate, B. 


July 15, 1886. 
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FINANCIAL. 


The money market, as we anticipated 
in these columns last week, has quite 
changed from the feverish condition tnct- 
dent to an accumulation of funds in the 
banks for the sem{-.nnual payments of 
July 1, and rates have returned io the 
easy going figures which have so long 
ruled for call loans—two per cent. to two 
and one-half per cent. This change is 
largely due to the distribution involved in 
interest and dividend payments, the money 
having gone to the holders of securities all 
over the country and again found lodg- 
ment in the various depositories, from 
which they are again distributed in loans 
and negotiations of every description. The 
process is a simple one ; money is not 
allowed by depositories to remain idle if 
it is possible to use it, and {ts outflow into 
commercial and financial channels {1s 
simply a matter of brief time. The quo- 
tation for foreign exchange has receded, so 
that no more shipments of geld are likely 
to take place for the present. The out- 
flow of gold, therefore, has really not 
proved serious to us, for we are producers 
of the precious metals, and we can export 
a certain amount every year from our pro- 
duction without other than a beneficial 
effect, the same as the export of any mer- 
chandise would produce. This ts espe- 
clally true of silver, which is now so 
largely and unwisely withbeid from export 
in place of gold by its needless coinage 
into useless silver dollats for storage in 
national vaults. It is this, with other 
minor causes, that is drawing on our gold 
for foreign shipments. Exports of mer. 
chandise are on the increase. During the 
past three weeks the average value, from 
the New York port, has been about 
$7,000,000, which is larger, by quite a per 
centage, than during the corresponding 
perlod of 1885. This is due to a more 
general movement of cereals ; yet this can- 
not be said of the movement of wheat 
for the past two weeks, for a sharp 
speculative advance in the quotation for 
this staple has checked mest effectually 
foreign shipments during the time named. 
The volume of domestic exchanges, as 
reported from the central cities, during 
the month of June, and in July thus far, 
is very much larger than for the same 
period of 1885, indicating much greater 
activity in domestic trade and commerce ; 
while it is also true that the New England 
manufacturers of domestic dry goods find 
themselves full of orders, and with every 
prospect of a prosperous season, although 
the activity is without large profits. 
Indeed, this is the feature in all trades 
and productive indusiries ; prices are low, 
there {s no speculation in anything except- 
ing cereals, and these are ali at very low 
figures. The same activity Is reported by 
transportation companies, and with a like 
condition; namely, low freight rates. 
Competition in Western traffic has re- 
duced rates during the past five years a 
heavy percentage, and the tendency is 
continually to reduced railway rates, mak- 
ing it impossible for roads to be run on so 
small a percentage of their gross earnings 
as in former years. 

The gross earnings for the month of 
June, on fifty-five representative railways, 
as compiled by the ‘‘ Financial Chron- 
icle,” exhibit an aggregate as follows. 
For June, 1886, $19,908,862; for June, 
1885, on the same roads, $17,774 864; 
showing an increase in favor of June, 
1886, of $2,133,998. Some most satisfac- 
tory results are reported for the six months 
of the year thus far. For instance, New 
York Central Railway shows an increase 
in gross earnings of $3 282,344; Canada 
Pacific, $804,502; Michigan Central, 
$463,000; Wabash, $347,000; Oregon 
Navigation Company, $475,000; Norfolk 
& Western, $207,385; and Northern 
Pacific, $349,018. Of the New York 
Central it must be said that it now 
reports on West Shore, and includes the 
earnings of this road in its own. Ata 
meeting of the senior bondholders of the 
Wabash Railway Company held this 


week, a committee was appointed to in- 
vestigate the earnings and finances of the 
company, with a view of advising the 
bondholders with reference to a propost- 
tion from the Reorganization Committee 
to scale the interest ; the sentiment of the 
meeting was adverse to the proposition, 
but is subject to such modification as an 
investigation might induce. 

The cutting of frelght and passenger 
rates among the Northwestern railway 
companies still continues, but, strange to 
say, seems to have no effect, or a favor- 
able one, on the earnings of some of the 
companies, which are extraordinarily 
large. The explanation is in the greatly 
increased volume of traflic. 

The stock market has been somewhat 
affected by this freight and passenger 
war In the Northwest, {n connection with 
the exaggerated accounts circulated with 
reference to damage to crops in sections 
of Dakota, Minnesota, and Iowa. The 
percentage of such damage to spring 
wheat, which is principally concerned, is 
probably very light, taking into account 
the aggregate spring wheat crop, and 
probably will not lower the estimate of 
yield more than ten per cent. The winter 
wheat crop, which comprises two-thirds 
of the whole wheat yield in the country, 
is already harvested, and is far in advance 
of last year's in volume, so that under any 
circumstances we are sure of a crop at least 
twenty per cent. larger than that of 1885, 
The stock market, however, {is really 
strong, and, aside from the Northwestern 
shares, In several instances shows ad- 
vances {in prices. 

The bond market still exhibits extraor- 
dinary strength, at full prices for good 
investment descriptions. 

The bank statement Js as follows : 
$739,500 
1,209,200 


LOGNS, GOGPORSE ...--..02252.0:+ 

Specie, increase....... Bbcae-s 

Legal tenders, increase........ 1,863,500 

Deposits, increase, ........ ... 1,730,800 

Reserve, increase.. ............ 2,140,000 
Which ralses the bank surplus reserve to 
about $13,200,000, with a flow of funds 
still going on toward the city. Money 
two per cent. 





HINDU SUPERSTITION. 


The London “ Standard,” speaking of 
the deaths of the Maharajah Sindhia of 
Gwaller, and of Holkar, ruler of Indore, 
says: It will, no doubt, be a sad disap 
polatment to many English Radicals to 
know that superstition is, after all, stiil 
the element with which the masters of 
India have to make their account. The 
smal! class which arrogates to itself the 
title of ‘‘educated natives” may really 
feel all the emotions they avow about the 
benevolence of Lord Ripon’s intentions 
and the worth of his policy. But the 
masses are still firm bellevers in signs and 
omens, and attach more importance to a 
single portent that they understand than 
to the successive phases of a statesman- 
ship the real drift and motive of which 
they are absolutely incapable of under- 
standing. Even among the educated 
natives there is a considerable Jeaven of 
the old superstition. That this {s so is 
illustrated clearly enough by the last {Il- 
nesses of the two princes about whose loss 
the Mahratta world is exercised to-day. 
Both were shrewd, well-informed men. 
Holkar, especially, had an extraordinary 
capacity for busincss—in the plain, com- 
mercial sense of the term. Yet both 
stoutly refused to call in to their aid the 
resources of Western medical science, 
What every peasant fa our provinces may 
obtain gratis at the government dis. 
pensaries, these two potentates resolutely 
denied to themselves. If their motive 
were fafth—even empirical faith—in the 
efficacy of the native practice, it would 
be intelligible. But in Sindhia’s case, at 
any rate, the reason for rejecting European 
advice was simply reliance on the curative 
virtue of Hindu religious usages. Bath- 
ing in the Ganges was recommended by 
the Brahmins, and so the scrupulous 
devotee decided to bathe. He tried the 





Ganges in vain—at Bithoor, which, if it 


may be worth while recalling, was once 
the residence of the infamous Nana Sahib 
—and appears to have been making prep 
arations fora visit to the sacred places 
on the Jumna when death solved all 
doubts. There can, of course, be no 
question that the sacred ablutions by which 
the unfortunate prince sought relief from 


his malady were admirably adapted to|- 


aggravate it. But he acted only as every 
devout Hindu would act—that is to say, 
in strict accordance with the beliefs of at 
least half the people in India. 





United States Government 
AND OTHER DESIRABLE 


SECURITIES 
FOR INVESTORS 


All Stocks and Bonds listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange bought and sold on commission 
for cash. 

Deposit accounts received and interest al- 
— on monthly balances subject to draft at 
sight 

Coupons, registered interest, and dividends 
collected and placed to credit, for our custom- 
ers, without charge. 


Harvey Fisk & Sons, 


28 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 





Kidder, Peabody & Co., 


1 Nassau St , New York, 
113 Devonshire St., Boston. 
ISSUE TRAVELERS’ LETTERS OF CREDIT ON 


MESSRS. BARING BROTHERS & C0., 
LONDON, 


AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 


SAFEST OF ALL 


INVESTMENTS. 


First Mortgage Bonds 7 tos per cont. Sem. 
Annual Interest, Negotiated by W. R. RK & 
Co., in sums of @200 and upwards. Ph ethers Pay- 
ment of foes and Interest Coupons made and 
romitted to lender Np charge. BEST LO 
CATION IN THE UNION, Fifteen years’ expe 
rience. Ample capital. Wide connections. Hefer 
* The Congregationalist.” Send for form, circu 
lar, and references before you invest elsewhere 


W. B. CLARK & CO., 


MINNEAPOLI&, MINN. 


N. W. HARRIS & CO., 


115-117 Monroe St., CHICACO. 


BOND Of Counties, Cities, &c. of high grade a 
—_ 


specialty. Send for descriptive lists. 


7%SAFESOr 
% O INVESTMENT. 8 Oo 
Fanpeste -ed First Mortgage Bonds, netting 

7 to percent, semi-annual interest. Prompt 
payment of principal and interest remitted free of 
neapetis secured on Real Estate in Min- 
neapolis or improved farms in Minnesota, Iowa, 
ota, worth three to six times the loan, 














i selected locations. _Refer to National Bank 
‘, Banks generally. 

rms and particulars to 

se Eetste “yt Mortgage Dealer, 

EAPOLIS. inn,» or 

WN, firchange Pr. NewYork 

iO ¥ \O (e 

The American Investment Company, of Em- 
metsburg. lowa. incorporated, witha paid-up cap 


ital of €500,000 witb branches at Huron and 
Mitchell Dakota, offer first Mortgage Farm Loans in 
owa, Minn., [ » Dakota, and Neb., both Principal anc 
Interest Guaranteed. Also6 per cent. Debenture 
Bonds (obligations: of the Company), running 10 
toms. secu Mortgage loans deposited with the 
Mercantile Trust Vo., N. ¥. it also issues 
rtificates of Deposit a. 5 per cent. interest 
Write for poem and references, 
Home Office, Emmetsbarg, low 
K. &. Ormsby, Pres. 60 vases St. 


EQUITABLE 
Mortgage Company, 
PARM,,"scsscz! Sr" BONDS 
PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST 


GUARANTEED. 
Capital, $600,000.00 


A pamphlet containing information cov- 
ering the history of Farm Mortgages for 
the past twenty-five years sent free on appli- 


cation. 
OFFICES: 
NEW YORK, 208 B’way, Evening Post BI'dg. 
CHARLES N. FOWLER, V.P. 
BOSTON, 28 Court Street. 
H. H. FITCH, Manager. 
PHILADELPHIA, 112 South Fourth Street. 
CHAS. BENJ. WILKINSON, Manager. 
KANSAS CITY, Mo. 
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JOHN . AVERY, General Manager. 


Through the 


NVE Sound and Reliable 
WESTERN FARM MORTGAGE CO. 


F. M. PERKINS, L. H. Perkins. 
President. LAWRENCE, KAN. Secretary 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, $258, ooo. 
Coretaity Selected First Mortgage Farui Loans, payable 
nN Absolute satisfaction. 
Refer to Third Nat'l 










» Ye Unrivalied facilities. 


Tes years’ experience. No losses. 


Bank, N.Y. City; National Bank, Lawrence, Kan.; and 
hundreds of investors. Send for pamphiet forme and full 
information. Branch Offices In N. Y¥. City, Albany & 
Phil, N.Y. Office, 137 B’way. C. {. Hine & Son, Agtse 


THE 


PHOENIX 


Insurance Company, 


OF HARTFORD, CONN, 
JANUARY 1st, 


CASH CAPITAL 


1886. 


$2,000,000 00 


Reserve for U nadjuste 2d Losses. 231,473 72 
Reserve for Ke-Insurance...... 1,334,932 36 
NET SURPLUS .... 921,814 62 


TOTAL ASSETS.......... $4,488,220 70 
—— 
H. KELLOGG, President. A,W.JILLSON,Vice-Pres. 

D. W. C. SKILTON, Bec’ y: G. H. BURDICK, Ass’t Sec 


H. M. ! AGI L. Gen’! Ag’t West. Dep’t, Cincinnatt, O. 
T.¥.SP Asa’t Gen’l Ag’t West. Dep’t, Cincinnatt,O, 
AE. Are .L. Gen’l Ag’t PacificDept. San Fraasiaco. 


iA MAN - 


WHO 18 UNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THIS 
COUNTRY WILL SEE EY EXAMINING THIS MAP THAT THE 
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CHICAGO, ROCK ISLAND & PACIFIC RAILWAY 


= reason of its central position and close relation to 
1 principal lines East and West, at initial and ter- 
minal ints, constitutes the most important — 


continental link in that system of through transpo. 
tation which invites and facilitates travel and t raffle 
between cities of the Atlantic and Pacific Coast t 
is also the favori’e and best route to and from points 
East, Northeast and Southeast, and corresponding 
points West, Northwest and Southwest. 


The Creat Rock Island Route 
Guarantees its patrons that sense of personal secu- 
rity afforded by a solid, thoroughly ballasted road- 


bed, smooth tracks of continuous steel rail, substan- 
tially built culverts and bridges, rolling stock as near 
perfection ac human skill can make it, tho safety 
appliances of patent buffers, platforms and air- brakes, 


and that cxacting discipline which governs the prac- 
tical opore tion o of all its trains. Othe r specialties of 
this route aro Transfers at all connecting points in 
Union Dc P ts, and the unsurpassed comforts and 
luxuries of its Passenger Equipment. 

The Fast Express Trains between Chicago and 
Peoria, Council Bluffs, Kansas City, Leavenwcrth and 
Atchison are c om pose d of well vontil ted, facly up- 
holsterod Day Coaches, Magnificent Puliman Palace 
Sleopcers of the latest design, and sumptuous Dining 
Cars, in which elaborately cooked meals aro kicurely 
eaten. Between Chicago and Kansas City 1nd Atchison 
are also run the Celebrated Reclining Chair Cars. 


the Famous Albert Lea Rovie ' 
Is tho direct and favorite line between Chicago and 
Minneapolis and St. Paul, where connections cro made 
in Union Depots for ail points in the Ycrritorios and 
British Provinces. Over this routo Fast Express 
Trains are run to the watering places, summer re- 


sorts, picturesque localities, and hunting « ud fishing 
groan ds of Iowa and Minnesota. It is also the most 
esirable route to the rich wheat flelds and pastoral 
lands of interior Dakota 
Still another DIRECT LINE, via Sencea and Kan- 


kakee, has been opened between Cincinnati, Indian- 
apolis and Lafayette, and Council Bluffs, Kansas City, 
mneapolis and St. Paul and intermediat points. 
For detailed information see Mz aps and Folders 
obtainable, as well as tickets, at all principal Ticket 
Offices in the United States and Canadas or by ad- 


dressing 
R. R. CABLE, E. ST. JOHN, 
Pres’t & Gen’! M’g’r, Gen’! T’kt & Pass. Ag’t, 


CHICAGO. 


THINK FOR YOURSELF. 
: - A SENSIBLE \ WOMAN 
Health, Comfort, “and Beauty 


ARE DESIRABLE THINGS, 


"GOOD SENSE 


CORDED CORSET MAISTS. 


Feet y made of 
ATERIALS ocaiend. 


THOUSANDS 13. 


0” Be sure your Corset is 
Sema “Good Sense.”’ 
FIT ALL AGES 
Infants to Adults, 
Sold by longing retailers 
.\¢ everywhere. Send for circular. 


FERRIS BROS. Manufacturers 


81 White St.. NEW YORK. 










DRESS 


REFORM, 
BATES WAIST. 
A perfect substitute 

for Corsets, 
81.75. 
Jersey fitting Un 
der Garments in Silk, 


Wool, lerino, and 
Gauze, made to order. 


Bates Waists for 
Children, in three 
sizes, 





MES, woop ABD, 15 Eastl4th §t., New Xor 
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THE BROOKLYN MAGAZINE. 

This periodical contains the 
authorized, verbatim, and per- 
sonally revised reports of the ser- 
mons of the Rev Henry Ward 
Beecherand Dr. T. De Witt Tal- 
mage. Each number also con- 
tains jifty pages of bright stories, 
poems, and articles by the fore- 
most American writers. It is 
published on the first of every 
month, at the yearly subscription 
priceof $2. By special arrange- 
ment weare enabled tooffertoour 
subscribers The Christian Union 
and the * Brooklyn Magazine,” 
both togetherto one address, one 
year, forthe sum of $4.50, 


The President of the Cambridge, Mass., Fire 


Ins. Co. recommends Hood’s Sarsaparilla as a 
building up and strengthening remedy. 
8 months’ treatment for 50c. Piso’s Remedy 


for Catarrh. Sold by druggists. 





EARTHQUAKES AND OTHER FARTH 
MOVEMENTS. 


We are accustomed to think of the 
earth as something solid end fixed ; and 
as a testimonial of this impresston, the 
Latin phrase terra firma, firm land or 
solid ground, bas been naturalized in the 
languages of nearly all civilized peoples. 
On the other hand, we speak of water 
as unstable. Dut the geological history 
ef the earth and the more careful ob- 
servations of modern times have taught 
us that these ideas do not correctly rep- 
resent the qualities of the land-masses 
and water-masses of the globe as com. 
pared with one another. The ancient 
shore marks on the continents and the 
phenomena of elevation and subsidence 
that have been observed In historic times, 
confirmiag their evidence, show that the 
Jand and the ocean are continually chang- 
ing their level as to one another; and it 
has further been made evident, by ex- 
periment, as well as by a priori reason- 
ing, that it is not the ocean that changes, 
but the land which undergoes alternate 
movements of elevation and depression. 
An carthquake shock is a phenomenon 
well adapted to destroy the falth of any 
person who feels one in the fixedness of 
the earth ; and such, by the evidence, is 
the effect for the time on all who expe- 
ience these shocks. Even the light 
pulsations which sometimes pass over 
parts of the United States occasion panic 
and excite a momentary impression that 
everything is falling over or sinking 
away; while the more violent shocks 
that are felt In earthquake-infested coun- 
tries produce indescribable terror; and 
such catastrophes as those historical 
earthquakes of Lisbon and Caracas, and 
the more recent ones of Ischia and the 
Strait of Sunda, amount to a demonstra- 
tion that the reason for such terrors is 
real, and that the continents also cannot 
escape the general law of change and 
perishability. 

Earth movements—the name by which 
these phenomena may be most conven- 
jently described—are various, and com- 
prise, so far as they are now considered, 
earthquakes, or sudden violent move- 
ments of the ground; earth tremors, or 
minute movements which usually escape 
attention by the sma!lness of their ampll- 
tude; earth pulsations, or movements 
which are overlooked on account of the 
length of their period ; and earth oscil- 
lations, or movements of long period and 
large amplitude—like the shifting of 
levels of land-masses— which attract at- 
tention from their geological importance. 
Some of these movements have only 
recently begun to attract attention. They 
pre all intimately associated in their | 


occurrence aud thefr origin.—[{Popular 
Science Monthly. 


LITERARY ASPIRANTS. 

Says ‘‘Mark Twain,” in a recent artt- 
cle: Literature, lixe the ministry, medi 
cine, the law, and other occupations, {s 
cramped and hindered for want of men to 
do the work, not want of work to do. 
When people tell you the reverse they 
speak that which is not true. If you desire 
to test this you need only hunt up a first- 
class editor, reporter, business manager, 
foreman of a shop, mechanic, or artist ip 
any branch of industry and try to hire 
him. You will find that he is already 
hired. He is sober, industrious, capable, 
and reliable, and is always in demand. 
He cannot get a day’s holiday except by 
courtesy of his employer, or of his clty, 
or of the great general public. But if 
you need idlers, shirkers, half-instructed, 
unambitious, and comfort-seeking editors, 
reporters, lawyers, doctors, and mechanics, 
apply anywhere. There are millions of 
them to be had at the dropping of a hand- 
kerchief. 

The young literary aspirant is a very, 
very curious creature. He knows that if 
he wished to become a tinner the master 
smith would require him to prove the pos- 
session of a good character, and would 
require him to promise to stay in the shop 
three years—possibly four—and would 
make him sweep out and bring water and 
build fires all the first year, and let him 
learn to black stoves in the intervals. If 
he wanted to become a mechanic of any 
other kiud, he would have to undergo 
this same tedlous, ill-paid apprenticeship. 
If he wanted to become a lawyer or a 
doctor, he would have to do fifty times 
worse, for he would get nothing at all 
during his long apprenticeship, and, in 
addition, would have to pay a large sum 
for tuition and bave the privilege of 
boarding and clothing himself. The liter- 
ary aspirant knows all this, and yet he 
has the hardihood to present himeelf for 
reception into the literary guiid and to 
ask to share its high honors and emolu- 
ments without a single twelvemonth’s 
apprenticeship to show in excuse for his 
presumption. 

He would smile pleasantly if he were 
asked even to make so simple a thing asa 
ten cent dipper without previous instruc- 
tion in the art; but, all green and igno- 
rant, wordy, pompously assertive, un- 
grammatical, and with a vague, distorted 
knowledge of men and the world, acquired 
in a back country village, he will serenely 
take up so dangerous a weapon as 4 pen 
and attack the most formidable subject 
that finance, commerce, war, or politics 
can furnish him withal. It would be 
laughable if it were not so sad and so 
pitiable. The poor fellow would not 
intrude upon the tin-shop without an ap- 
prenticeship, but is willing’ to selze and 
wield with unpracticed hand an instru- 
ment which {s able to overthrow dynasties, 
change religions, and decree the weal or 
woe of nations, 








Nak Fear 0’ Tuat.—A minister of the 
North of Scotland, who was not too ready 
at paying his debts, but very fond of a 
joke, meeting a fool he was in the habit 
of teasing, asked him how the potatoes 
were selling in the moon justnow. ‘‘ Oh, 
very cheap, and plenty of them,” said the 
fool. ‘*But don’t you think,” said the 
minister, ‘‘ that there might be a difficulty 
In getting them down?” ‘ Nae fear o’ 
that,” answered the fool. ‘Send up the 
money, and they’lisoon send them down.” 








~) Send sIX Cents 
for a sample 
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| COLLAR 
“| And Pair of Cuffs. 





| Rube ns, Angelo, Raphael, Muri 
Indiepensable and ~ economical fur hot weather 
Made of cloth, and are completely REVERSIBLE. 


Correct styles. Perfect fit. Address, stating size, 
REVERSIBLE CULAR C0., 27 Kilby Street, Boston, Mass, 





, Those answering an Advertisement wit 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they saw the 





Advertisement in The Christian Union. 





Chol era 
Quick, 


Perry Wavis’ 


“Pan Kuter 
Quicker. 
LY o Years 


exherrence PROVES 


Perry Davis’ Paw Kirrer 
ts The cure for 





Cholera. 
OughtuT you Xo get 
a potile quickly so 

Wy You weed W qreny 
wo Wwe will be Vosts 
For Cholera Morbus 
Diarrhoea Sumnes Comhlein, 
Uysevtery there i us Ne vem- 
way eyual to RDP K. 
Your druggist sells ct, 
PERRYDAVISESON, Props 


“PROVIDENCE. R.A. 





} 
NATU R E’S’ olent Purgation is Obsolete. 


CURE FOR 


CONSTIPATION, 


To Assist. not to Attack, Na- 
ture, ws the true Function 
of Progressive Medici ne. 


TARRANT’S 
Effervescent Seltzer 
APERIENT 


Cures Constipation, 

Cures Bick Headache, 

i Cures Dyspepsia, 

P il ger eeatng the slug- 
sh secretive and excre- 

toryorgans to perform their 

duties. This delightful rem- 

eay, pleassnt to the taste, 

mild yet certain in action, 

economical in price, nas 


Sick- lendache == tn fory'yeu 


<D by our 
AND = paye ay It should 








be found in every | family 


D Y S P E P S 1A medicine chest. “Sold by 
edruggists everywhere. 
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[Cards of not more than ten lines (agate measure) 
will be inserted in this column for subscribers only, 
for fifteen cents per line.} 


A Young Lady, educated at Mount Holyoke 
Seminary, desires a position to teach English 
branches, La:in, French, or German in boarding | 
or day school. Would give private lessons, or | 
accompany family going abroad. Speaks French | 
and German. Could give instruction in em- 
broidery, elementary drawing. and painting. 
Four years’experience. References exchanged. 
Address Teacher, Box 532, Morristown, N. J. 





THE HAMMOND. 


UNS U OReTIOr ABI VY THE MOST PERFECT 


ING MACHINE IN THE WORLD 
THE ONLY TYPE-WRITER AWARDED A GOLD 
MEDAL AT THE NEW ORL ays EXHIBITION, 








Constant use does not and cannot disturb its 

alignment. 
he automatic hammer stroke gives abso- 

lutely uniform impression 

Tt is ppsprescec’ in speed, aol will write 
over 600 characters in one minu 

{ts type wheels, comprising different atyles 

of type. are interchangeable. 

It manifolds well. ts open carriage ends 

ogni B — of any width. 

il. is light portable, ites, simple, and dur- 


THE MARSSMO TEL ‘WRITER CO., 


' 43 Ce Cc entre Street, New York. 





Whenever the weather {s warm 
enough or dry enough, paint, being 
careful to let two weeks elepee be 
tween the two coats. The firat coat, 
py if not perfectly ary, willrupture the 
second coat, and this six montbs 
sj after the job is done. The F. J. 
Nash M’f'g Co., manufacturers of 
$1.55 Ready Mixed Paint, Nyack, 
Rockland Co., New York. Interest 
~~ Circulars Free. If your dealer 

uses you these goods apply to us 
direct. 
b] 
WALTER’S PARK SANITARIUM, 
Werneravilie, Berks Co., Pa. 

This famous health resort is open for the re- 
ception of guests all the year. he magnificence 
of tts surroundings ; its entire freedom from mosqut- 
toes and malaria ; 1, 000 feet above tide water ; with 
the air of Colorado, the scenery of the Catskills ; 
with pure spring water, end the most successful 
management, it has given to Wernersville a national 
reputation. Baths, wedish movement, massage, 
electricity, orchards, garde pmoyard, “ay 
livery. Send for eiroules, 

ALTER, M.D. 


RORERT 
BOOK AGENTS WANTED for 


PLATFORM ECHOES 


or LIVING TRUTHS FOR HEAD AND HEART, 


‘By John B. Gough.. 


His last and crowning life work, brim full of Nh inter. 
est, humor and pathos. Bright, pure, and good. 

“laughter and tears,’ it sells at sightto all. To it is ed ed 
the Life and Death of Mr. Gough, by Rev. LYMAN AB- 
BOTT. 1000 Agents a -Men and Women. #100 
to #2004 month made. Distance no hindrance as we 
give Extra Terms and Pay ers Write for circulars to 

-A. D. WORTHINGTON & CO., Hartford, Conn. 























eovgp coves 
Memorial Windows, 


CH URCH EQUIPMENT. 
 ecenrsee Tablets, 


py us Beers 


i'd Circular & R. LAMB, 


Free. Special 
e 59 Carmine ‘Bt. N. ¥ 


Designs on request, 











McShane Bell Foundry 


Finest Crade of CORE "ee 
Cumes anp Prats for CHURCHES, 
Send for Fue e and Catalogue. 
1. McSHANE 
Mention this paper. Baltim 


MENEELY & OOMPANY, 
WEST TROY, N. Y. BELL& 


for Churcher, Schools, etc. ; alsc 
Chimes and Peals. for more than 
balf a century noted for superiority 
over all others. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Be! ls of Pure Copper and Tin for Chui 
Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, ete, 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free: 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Ciseiaastl. @ 
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eee’, “Grimson Gluster.” 


OFFERED THIS SEASON FOR THE FIRST TIME. 


Circular of TEND ERS now 1 2 and mailed ee | on Py? licatio 


SON & GO.’ 


PETER HE 


On the 10th of June of this year, we ex- 
amined this ipl gtd on the grounds of Mr, 
W. Durand, and found 8,000 plants that 
had been planted on the 15th of August, 
1885, which in less than 10 months from the 
date of planting, were a proteins a crop that 
would average full * doo to each plant; 
8,000 quarts from the 3 plants, or at the 
rate of over 20,000 quarts peracre. Thec 
was 60 immense and the size of the beerios. 80 
large, that the pickers, who were pald 2 cts. 
- or qt., avera: 7 ts. per hour, or Pe per 
day—a fact be ond uestion, a which 
1 a dozen affidavits could be had to attest. 
When to this Sptmoorsinesy production we 
add the further facts that this strawberry is 
of the richest crimson color, borne in {m- 
mense clusters, and that it is one of the 
LATEST as Well as the EARLIEST, as its great 
vigor prolongs its season of fruiting, added 
to its excelient quality, there is every reason 
to think that it is bound to be the most valu- 
able strawberry ever raised by Mr. Durand. 
Prices, in ares “1p (ready Jul 
15th), 12 for $2.50; 7.00; 100 for $i2. 
By mail at dozen benen” 


ei 3 Cortlandt St., 
DRK. 
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CLAVERACK COLLEGE 


Affords superior advantages for thorough 
and systematic education to young men and 
women. 

Unsurpassed for healthfulness and beauty 
of location. 

Large and commodious buildings, recently 
improved and refitted. 

A strong faculty of experienced professors 
and teachers. 

Careful attention given to social, moral, 
and physical culture. 

Graduating courses in Collegiate, Aca- 
demic, College Preparatory, Latin, Scien- 
tific, Normal, Commercial, Oratorical, Mu- 
sic, and Art Departments, together with 
special courses adapted to prepare for Theo- 
logical, Technological, Medical, Law, and 
other professional schools. 


THIRTY-THIRD YEAR OPENS SEPT. 13. 


AND HUDSON RIVER 
CLAVERACK, COLUMBIA COUNTY, NEW 


INSTITUTE, 


REV. A. H. FLACK, A.B., President. 

















YORK. 


Conservatory of Music and Art. 


Courses in Piano and Voice (Cn 
! 
and Reed Organ, Violin, Cornet, Harmony 
and Counterpoint. 

Normal Cours¢ Sor Music Teacher 
Lectures and Musicales. 

Recitals by distinguished artists during 
the year. 

{ndividual lessons only. Daily use of the 
Technicon. All practice under supervision. 

Classes in Chorus drill, Vocal Sight-Read 
ing, and Tonic Sol-fa. 

Portrait and Figure Painting from life or 
photographs, in Oil or Water Colors, a spe- 
cialty. Landscape, fruit, and flowers from 
nature. Designing and Composition, Mod 
eling in Clay, Crayoning, Pastelle and Char- 
ooal Sketching, Prospective, Architectural, 
Mechanical, and Free-Hand Drawing, Artis- 
tic Anatomy, and Drawing in India [nk, are 
thoroughly developed by the most modern 
theories of teaching. 


Weekly 


DIPLOMAS AND DEGREES CONFERRED 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 





LIVING ON $2 A WEEK. 


A correspondent of the Pittsburg ‘‘ Dis- 
patch,” writing from Crefeld, Germany, 
gives the following account of the silk 
and velvet manufactures in that place, and 
of the life of the operatives : 

The total value of the textiles—mainly 
silk and velvet m{xed—produced here 
yearly is $25,000,000. About $5,000 000 
are exported to the United States. This 
includes velvets, silks, plushes, silk and 
velvet ribbons, cravat goods, etc. The 
amount of the different goods produced 
depends necessarily upon the demands of 
the market, which fluctuate greatly from 
year to year. 

To illustrate the fickleness of fashion, 
the export in velvet ribbons to the United 
States amounted one year to $750, the 
next to $250.000, and two years later to 
$15 000. To show how large a propor- 
tion of the silk industry of Germany cen 
ters here, it is estimated that of the 
180,000 persons engaged in silk manufac- 
torles throughout the empire, 66000 are 
employed in Crefeld alone. It might be 
interesting to the wearers of imported 
silks in the United States to know that 
three-fourths of the elements of the silk 
goods which go to the United States are 
composed of American cotton. 

And now as to the process of weaving 
these delicate fabrics. Although power- 
looms are being quite extensively intro- 
duced within the past few yea the 
greater part and the superfor qua. of 
silks and velvets are made on hand-iooms, 
and this not in factories or large estab- 
lishments, but {n the rude and humble 
cottages of the weavers themselves. The 
human element in this so-called ‘‘ house”’ 
or “‘ home industry ” makes it of intense 
and absolutely painful interest. Very 
little of it is done in the city proper, but 
the villages within a radius of twenty 
miles are occupied almost exclusively by 
weavers. A circular railway brings the 
products of their toll into the city, where 
the dyeing and finishing are done. The 
number of hand-looms in these adjacent 
villages is computed at 45,000. 

In these bare and cheerless dwellings, 
on the roughest of primitive looms, mill- 
fons of yards of the costllest silks and 
velvets are annually made. It is the old 
sharp contrast between want and opulence, 
labor and luxury. The grub dies in order 
that the golden cocoon may be spared. 
Yet it is by no means hopeless poverty 
that meets the eye as you drive through 
the little villages and survey the homes 
of these incessant tollers. The cottages, 
generally built in a row, with a generous 
air-space between, are uniformly of rough, 


brown- burnt brick, usual!ly one story high, 
with attic rooms for sleeping. In each 
window you may see the rough looms 
reaching almost to the ceiling. It is an 
exception not to find a row of bright 
flowers and thrifty-looking plants on th: 
window-sill. Each house has its small 
garden, whose yleld in vegetables and 
fruits ekes out the scanty income of its 
owner, and makes a green spot in his 
hard-working life. The women share the 
labors of the men, and are often more ex- 
pert at weaving. They rarely own their 
homes, so there is rent to pay, and taxes, 
and the family to support, and all on an 
income of how much ? 

A man and his wife can earn, together, 
working from twelve to fourteen hours a 
a day, about $3.80 a week. Subtract from 
this amount house rent, taxes, and the food 
and clothing of his wife, four or five chil- 
dren (a small average !) and himself, and 
you have the sum a weaver can save for a 
rainy day. The highest wages ever paid 
to hand-loom weavers are 2 marks (50 
cents) a meter, which is a little more than 
a yard; the lowest, 90 pfennigs (23 cents). 
An average weaver cannot make more than 
8 meter in a long day's work, for whick 
he will recelve an amount making his 
weekly income about $185. His food 
consists mainly of bread and potatoes. 
Meat is perhaps indulged in once a week ; 
then it is horse-flesh, which sells in the 
market at 6 cents a pound, or pork, the 
fat of which can be used for other cook. 
ing. Notwithstanding the hard work and 
scanty food, these people look by no means 
unhappy or discontented. Thin and pale, 
to be sure, but intelligent. 











| CATARRH IN CHILDREN. 


| ‘*The children have used the Compound 
| Oxygen and are very much better ; the cough 
has left them entirely. The little girl is bet- 

| ter from the catarrh, but bad enough yet. 

| At one time it was terrible to be near her, 
there was such an offensive odor; but she 
1s so much better that she will be able to at- 
tend school to-morrow morning. She has 
been troubled for about three years with 
nasal catarrh.’’ 

This extract from a letter from Joliet, IIl., 
is an example of many from mothers who 
find this remedy the most effective aidin 
restoring and preserving the health of their 
children. To learn more aboutthis write for 
a treatise of nearly two hundred pages, sent 

| free to all applicants by Drs. STarKEY & 
| PALEN, 1,529 Arch 8t., Philadelphia, Pa. 


— ne 





Since LApIEs HAVE BEEN ACCUSTOMED to use 
Glenn’s Sulphur Soap in their toilet their personal 
attractions have been multiplied, and it is 
seldom they are seen disfigured with blotches 
and pimples, or rough or coarse skins. Sold by 


Druggists, Grocers, and Fancy Goods Dealers. 


@)enn’s Sulphur Soap heals and beantifies, 2c. 
nCorn Remover ki!!sCorns, Bunions, 250 





The Oft Told Story 


Of the peculiar medicinal merits of Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla ia fully confirmed by the voluntary testimony 
of thousands who have tried it. Pecullar in the 
combination, proportion, and preparation of its 
ingredients, peculiar in the extreme care with which 
it is put up, Hood’s Sarsaparilla accomplishes cures 
where other preparations entirely fail. Pecullar in 
the unequaled good name it has made at home, 
which is a “tower of strength abroad,” peculiar In 
the phenomenal sales it has attained, 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
is the most popular and successfulZmedicine before 
the ‘publio to-day for purifying the blood, giving 
atrength, and creating an appetite. 

“I suffered from wakefulness and low spirits, and 
also had eczema on the back of my head and neck, 
which was very annoying. I took one bottle of 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla, and [ have received so much 
benefit that [| am very grateful, and I am always 
glad to speak a good word for Hood's Sarsaparilia.”’ 
Mrs. J. 8, SNYDER, Pottsville, Pa. 


Purifies the Blood 


Wallace Buck, of North Bloomfield, N. Y., suffered 
eleven years with a terrible varicose ulcer on his 
leg, 80 bad that he had to give up business. He was 
cured of the ulcer, and also of catarrh, by 


y . 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Prepared only 

by C. I. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Loweil, Mass. 


100 Doses One Doilar 


to sell our Rubber Printing Stam Sam 
IT PAYS ples free. J. M, Mitten & CS. Cleveland. oO. 








Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh ts the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest. 









Also for Cold in the Head, 
Headache} Hay Fever, &c. 50 cents. 
Have 


you CONSUMPTION 


Cough, Bronchitis, Asthma. Use PARKER’S TONIC without 
delay. It hascured many of the worst cases, and isthe best 
remedy forall atfectionsof the throat and lungs, and dis 
eases arising from impure blood and exhaustion. Often 
saves life. Cures whenallelse fails. $1, at Druggists 


HINDERCORN: ) The Best Cure for Corns, 
&e. 15 cts. at Druggists. 


IF PAGE'S: 
LIQUID GLUE 


Is used by thousands of first olass Manufaeturers 
and Mechanics on their best work. Received 
GOLD MEDAL. London,’83. Pronounced strongest 
es known. Send card of dealer who does not kee; 

t, with five 2c stamps for SAMPLE CAN FRE 
—_— See 


Russia Cement Co. , Gloucester, Mass, 












f HERNIA, 


To those AFFLICTED with HERNIA, com- 
monly called HUPTURE, science has given for 
their RELIEF and CUKE, WHITE’s PAT- 
ENT LEVER TRUSS. NO INCONVEN- 
IENCE. NO BACK PADS, NO UNDER- 
STRAPS, but as EASY and COMFORTABLE 
to Wear as an old shoe. DR. GREGORY (Sur- 
geon of the Company, who has made this disease a 
life study), through his treatment effects, in a 
majority of cases, a PERMANENT CURE. 
The LIFT-UP POWER of this Truss ts wonder 
ful. We GUARANTEE to HOLD any CASE 
OF RUPTURE with our Truss—the best in the 
World. Why suffer when cure and relief are at 
hand? Established 25 years St.PARATE PRIVATE 
ROOMS FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, Advice 
and pamphlet, by mail, FREE. We employ no 
agents. Our offices are UPSTAIRS in Kooms 21, 
22, and 23. 


White's Patent Lever Truss Go. 


693, 695, 697 Broadway, 


NEW YORK. 


BROWN'S FRENCH DRESSING. 


AWARDED HIGHEST PRIZE AND ONLY MEDAL 








PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878, 


DECK’S PATENT IMPROVED CUSHIONED Far DRUMS P orfeetly 
Restore the Hearing, and perform the work of the natural 


drum. Invisible, comfortable and always in position. Al 
conversation and even whispers heard distinctly. Send foe 
{llustrated book with testimonials, FREE. Addressoreallon 


X, 8S3 broadway, New York, Mention this paper. 


Packages, 25 cts. Makes 5 gallons of a 

delicious, sparkling, and whoiesome bev 

erage. Sold by all druggista, or sent by mail on 
receipt of 25 cents. 

C, BK. HIRES, 48 N. Delaware Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


HIRES’ IMPROVED ROOT BEER. 





pARLOW’S IX DICO BSiLvi. 
Ite merit iW ' eon ful te 
andendorsed by thousendsot nonsekeepers, 














rocer orght to ha tor va 
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MANUFACTURED BY 


‘The TB.WILLIAMS CO,/) 


GLIASTENBURY, CONN, / 


which sensitive skins are liable. 
Osrain A Pounp Packacs oF your Druaeist. 

















Hill's Hair and Whisker Dye—Black & Brown. Mo, 
4 Drops curein 1 Minute, Sq 


Pike’s 


LOST 


WITHOUT IT.” 


A gentleman writing us from Minneapolis, 
“We find ‘Williams’ Barbers’ Bar 


Minn., says: 





og “er — 

Soap’ an exquisite and indispensable toile’, 

shee ain . “ 7 

article. My Wife is “lost without it.” 
This soap is Absolutely Pure; 

Soothing and Healing in its effects. 


(Former.cy Witiiams & Bros., Mancusstax, 1840.) 








Cleansing, 
A balir 
for “Chapped Hands” and all roughness to 
An Exquisite Bath and Toilet Soap at a moderate price, 
A Sample for trial sent upon receipt of 2ct. stamp by 
THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., GLASTONBURY, CONN, 


) MANUFACTURERS OF THE CELEBRATED “GENUINE YANKEE” AND OTHER FINE SHAVING Soaps, 
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EDUC AT TONAL. EDUCATIONAL. 


ist TEACHERS, Attic, CUSHING ACADEMY. "sss™ 


srovide ; s ools, and tie. | A college preparatory and English School for both 

, an : a z —e — with Positions | sexes. Three full courses, besides Music, Painting, 

Skilled Teachers suapp= , | ete. Nine regular instructors. Good new buildings, 

Circulars of Good Schools free to Parents. | laboratories, and apparatus. Heetbful couse? 
-roperty rented and sold. location. Expenses mod¢rate. ree scholars 

ae cnn Geena Material, etc. | © indigent students. Special terms to clergymen. 


| Twelfth year begins ont 14. Send forcatalogue. 
J. W. 8c HEE MEE HORN & OD, 7 Rass ae .. 7 East Lech Sh. B. : St.. N. ¥. Ja) MES E, VOSE, Principal. 











| 
ACADEMY AND HOME FOR TEN N BOYS. DOUGLASS SEMINARY,  Schoct' year opens 
Thorough preparation for Business or ~~ 4 ~ camber 1. Sesstion stems, 7 See: 
ay hy FT senrighest ref young Indies form the social famil, otoheme poe | = 


t refined surroundings 
aaa csigiven ond re quire d. : “ | and tuition $15. Address MISS 
. H. ROOT, Principal, Greenwich, Conn. | | Principal. 





~~ ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. ELIZABETH, 

Proressors : John P. Gulliver, Relations of Chris | ELIZABETH INSTITUTE, New Jersey. 
tranity to the Secular Sciences; Egbert C. Smyth, al For particulars, address Miss S. H. HIGGINS. 
Church History ; William J. Tucker, Sacred Rhetoric z 





und Pastoral Theology John Phelps Tay lor, Biblica 1} 

History and Orie ntal Archeology; J. Wesley FOR 
Churenill, Elocution; George Harris, Systematic WOMEN. 
: Edward Y. Hincks, Biblical Theology ; 


Theology ; 
Georg »F, Moore, Hebrew and Cognate Languages: | Course of study equal to that of the best Col- 
ieges ; also Elective and Special Courses. 


Frank E. Woodruff, New Testament Greek. LECT Bes’ 
ures: Rev. A. M, Fairbairn, D.D., The Compara-| vantages in Music and Art. Building with beat 
tive Llstory of the Greater Religi ons ; Rev. 38 modern improvements; heated by steam, and fur- 
Loomis, Modern Cities and Some of their F >-roblems. nished with elevator. rev 

Term —_ s Sept.9 For ¢ ‘atalogue or other in-| jruseuma: rt 

formation. apply to E@BERT C. Sm¥TH, President of REV. A. W. COW 


the Fac ulty. 


ANGOR “THEOL OGIE AL + SEMIN ARY. 
Full corps of teachers. Full course of study. 
Address Fro essor Francis B. Denio, Bangor, Maine. 





i *eiase AND FRENCH scHock 
R BOARDING AND DAY PUPILS, 
No. eri) east ptroct. Pailedeiphia, 
Not @ fashionable school. Its aim is to help girls to 
become accurate —a and Dappy, intelligent 
women, Post-Graduate Courses bay For 
circulars address the Principal, MIS BOYER. 


BURR. AND BURTON ~~ SEMINARY, 
MANCHESTER, VERMONT, 
English and Classical School ar both sexes. Terms 
moderate, Year begins September 6, 1586. 
Best New York references given. }k 
Address Rev. L. M. SEVERANCE, Principal. 





YORT EDWARD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE. Su- 

perb new brick buildings, steam-heated; 15 
_| teachers; College-preparatory, Commercial, ‘and 
other graduating courses ; 4 Literary Socte ties ; 
Music, Art, Oratory; 29th year, Sept. 15. Address 


I KYN MAWKHK COLLEGE, 
ry JOS, E. KING, D.D., Ft. Edward, N. Y. 


ryn Mawr, Pa. 
A COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 
The Program stating the courses of study for the} - 
next ac ar will be sent on application. VREENWICH, School for 
young Ladies. Location healthy and beautl 
AVE GA. Aas Aig aT: any, ACADEMY, | ful. Bénsstien Gaeee- DEE RAY LONGCHAMP. 
C Aurora, N. LINT, Principal. PRINCIPALS, | MISS M. "W. MEAD. 





CONN,—Home 





MEC H ANIC AL. 


IVIL. “AND MINING —- — = 
( Nit ME ERING at the pensseioce Poly- IGHLAND MILITARY “AC ADEMY. 
techie Smctiquse, | Troy N. ¥. The oldest engi- Jorcester, —% i aenat 
1 eering school in An ins a. Next term begins sep-| 31et YEAR begins Septemver 2 46. Studies: 
tember 15. The Register for 1886 contains a list of | Most practical English branches, P hyaica. © hemistry, 
the graduates for the past 61 years, with their pos! Mercantile studies, Surveyiog. /rench, German, and 
tions ; also course of study, reqguirements, expenses, Classics, c. B. METCAL FLA ™ , SUPERINTENDENT, 


etc. Address 
DAVID M. GRE ENE, Director. 
OOK AC ADEM vy. : 
Havana, N. Y. 

Graduates admitted without e *xaminations into 
Vassar, Brown, Kochester, and Madison. Building 
heated by steam, with bath-rooms, gymnasium, ete. 
Expenses moderate. Fall - = begins Aug. Sist. 
Aduress . HiLL, Principal. 


DUGHTON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
CLINTON, N.Y. 
Advantages oneurpeene Send for 
A. G. BENEDICT. 





%éth year 
illustrated Catalogue. 


I ADIES’ INTERN ATIONAL COLLEGE, 
4 Fiorence, Italy. 

An American Family Home. Instruction in Music, 
Art. and Modern Languages. A comoany of ladies 
leave in September to join the College. Reduced 
rates of oc ean passage. Address, for circular, 
FLOKENCK, 75 Hanover St., Worcester, Mass. 


MISS HAINES’S SCHOOL, 


“WOODSIDE.” HARTFORD CONN. 
Extensive grounds; healthful location. First 
class instruction in ali departments. Twelfth year 

opens Sept. 22. 


y ORAVIAN SEMINARY. ‘FOR YOU NG G 

LADIE®, Bethlehem Pa. Established 111), 
and in successful operation ever since; offers a 
thorough education in all departments at moderate 
cost. 


MT. HOLYOKE SEMINARY. 


PROMINENT SPECIALISTS. 

EXAMINATION ANI >LOMA. Four years’ course for women. Special courses in 
EXAMINATION ABD DEFLOMS French, Germ and Greek. Laboratories, Cabinets, 

MODELS AND LECTURES. | and gy eo yb Library 11,000 vols. Fine Art 
Gallery. yard and Tuition, @li;ayear. Address 
MISS BLANCHARD, Principal, South nae, Mass. 
Elegant Hotel. The Hotel Athenaum is located _ = 
in the center of a lovely park. TYA A Cc K-ON 


THE 
WILLISTINE HALL 





‘LAY! me 1 COLLEGE on” HL DSON 
{ VER INSTI of 
at laverac a 
Rev. A. H. FLAC A. President. 
See large adv hme, on preceding page. 


CHAUTAUQUA. 
THE ORIGINAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL ASSEMBLY. 
The Best Normal Methods. 














Church Congress, July 1-10. 


Dr. JOHN HALL, Lecturer. 








-HUDSON. 


Ohio State Teachers, June 29 July 1. Season, i 
July land August 31. Assembly, August 3-24. A Home ScHoo. for Young Ladies. Thorough 
Brilliant General Vrogramme.— Lectures, Con- | course in English, Music, and the Languages. Lect 


lliuminated | ures upon Art and Foreign See, 


17,1886. For circulars a dre 
Misses J. A. & J. KEMPSHALL, Nyack, N.Y. 
Oberli wivancages at the lowest Gow 
a! 
ndiietens teteaneen; Gadlive setae: at students 
influe: e ve stu 
last year. Calendar sent free by Mr. ‘7B. T. Maras, 
Becretary. 


eerts, Enterteinments, Fireworks, 
Fleet, Rowing, Bathing, etc. 
Send for illustrated eight page pamphlet, con- 
taining full information, to 
W. A. DUNCAN, Secretary, 
Chautaugua, N. Y 


eupens Sept. 





Seat, cots iat 





« NATIONAL SCHOOL 


OBERLIN wont oF eee 6 Oe the Col- 
Elocution & ' Oratory. eter ae a 
warge and experienced staff of teachers. Diplo- Prot. F B. tn ete hadrons = Oberlin. 


mas and de grees, Fourteenth year begins Sep- 
leinber oe. fay ~ on. an to the PEEKSKIL L (N. Y.) MILITARY “Academy. 
secretary, John sechtel, 1127 Girard Stree pated 
Philade Iphia. 4 ENNINGTON SEMINARY 
4 : ; d Girls. Pennington, N. J. 
On R. R,, eer between N Opens 
POUCHKEEPSIE (N.Y. 


Sept. 6th. Every convenience. Thorough education. 
MILITARY INSTITUTE, | Princeton, &c. 


Catalogue, testimonials, letter of Dr. ——_ ot 
‘cencevcet | PHILLIPS ACADEMY 
j 











A 
A 


THOS, HANLON, D.D., President, 
for College Vest Point, 






Ai Scientific ~ oe or 
—_ BUSINE i : ANDOVER, MASS. 
ier; ‘ yr Cin Ts anc 
A o svi i r Cite eiaia 106th year begins Sept. 8, 1886. For catalogue ad- 
= WARKING, Ph. D., dress 


Principal 








Cc. F. P. BANCROFT, Principal. 


AKE ERIE SEMINARY 


PAINESVILLE, OHIO. Location pleasant and healthy. 
turers. Board and tuition $200%per school year. 
Applications should be made early. MAR 


THE _BEST FOR OUR DAUCHTERS. 
BROOKLYN HEIGHTS SEMINARY. 

All advantages of the Metropolis with suburban seclusion. yr a Comme, Faculty thoroughly 

equipped by study. travel, and experience. Great attention to Modern es and Music. Unequaled 

facilities-for Art Study; Kare Paintings, Etchings, and Cabinets filled wih Sor sof Art. Terms reason- 


able Send for catalogue. Chas. E. West, M.D., LL.D., Principal, 138 MONTAGUE STREET, 
panegizgen LYN, N.Y. 


A D e M Y One of the half dozen best Preparator 
E § L E YAN A = and Classical Schools in the U.S. Excel- 
han yy pe ee Music, Painting, Industrial Science, 


and Commercial Studies. The payment o of or advampe leover — tuition in the an 
and Academic Courses, together wit! ted amount of w 





Fourteen resident teachers and five lec- 
Twent -ei hth ane ns Sept. 9th, 1586, 
. P CIP AL, 








4 


other caer « xpenses, PT Send Yor ou Hae lights, and small contingencies, ~~) the Fall ter Term of 
: Rev. G. Me “STEELE, Principal, WiLBRAHAM, MASS. 


twelve weeks, beginning Sept. 








EDUCATIONAL. 


SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES, 

The fourth year of this School (known for thirty- 
three years as Chestnut Street Seminary) will open 
Wednesday, Sept. 29th. at Ogontz, the spacious 
country seat of Jay Cooke, near P hiladelphia. For 
circulars, address 

PRINCIPALS, Ogontz, Montgomery Co., Pa. 





Riverview Academy, 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


Prepares for College and the Government Acad- 
emies, for Business and Social relations. Thorough 
Military Instruction. Springfield Cadet Rifles. 
BISBEE & ‘AMEN, » Principals. 

ROCKFORD 


ROCKFORD SEMINARY ILLINOIS. ’ 


FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
Full College Course. Excellent ce pee ye yeas? 
ment. Superior facilities for Music and 
dent physician. Sa ans system of astics. 
Address AR HL , Principal. 


SELWYN HALL, READING, PA. 

\ A CHURCH SCHOOL FOR BOYs, 
Conducted upon the Military Plan. 
Thorough Instruction, Sound Discipline, Large and 

thoroughly Equ apped Gymnasium and Drill Hall. 
For circulars, ad the Headmaster, L. C. BISHOP. 











HE AMERICAN INSTITUTE of Phren- 

ology and Physiognomy will commence 
its twenty-first annual session September 7, 
to continue eight weeks. Ministers, teachers, 
business men, and others, who would learn 
how to read character and manage people, 
may send for ‘Institute Circular.”’ Ad- 
dress FOWLER & WELLS CO, 753 Broad- 
way, . New York. 


Wells College for Young Ladies, 


ATRORA. CAYUGA LAKE, 
FULL COLLEGIATE Course of ‘RR. “superior 
facilities for MUSIC and ART. Location unsur 
passed for beauty on healthfulness. Session be 
gins September 15. 1886, Send for Catalogue. 
E. 8. PRIRDEE, D. D. + President. 











Williston Seminary 


Prepares BOYS for any college or higher scientific 
schooL Fall term begins Sept. 7. Catalogues on 
application Address Rev. WM. GALL AGHER, A.M., 
Principal, Easthampton, Mass. Late Master Boston 
Latin School. 


_ WHEATON FEMALE SEMINARY 


Will commence its 52d year September 9. Fine 
Library, Laboratory. Observatory, and Cabinets. 
Thorough instruction. Best of home influences. 
Send for circular to Miss A. E. STANTON, Principal, 
Norton, Mass. 


YOMING SEMINARY AND COM- 
MERCIAL COLLEGE. 


SPECIALTIES: College Preparation. Teaching, 
and Business Superior advantages in Music, 
Art. and Elocution, is Instructors. Degrees given 
to Ladies. Improved Steam Heat and Edison Incan 
descent Light spoougnces Se ee m7 Fall term 
e sine soooemnaee sPa. For Catalogue, ad 
AGU E, D.D., Principal, 








L. L. & 


KINGSTON, PA. 





Purely Mutual. “Thoronghiy Conservative. 


The Fidelity 
Matal Life Association, 


914 WALNUT ST., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


It has the largest ratio of 
assets to liability of any Life 
Insurance Company in Amer- 
ica. 

It furnishes absolute insur- 
ance FIFTY PER CENT. BE- 
LOW the level premium rates, 
and already saved its policy- 
holders over 


ONE MILLION DOLLARS 


during its first seven years. 
Its POLICY CONTRACT is 

plain, simple, untechnical, and 

incontestable after five years. 

All policies have a CASH 
SURRENDER VALUE at end 
of life expectation, thus afford- 
ing pecuniary aid in old age, if 
desired. 

Asteady,conservative growth, 
with over 5,000 SELECTED 
RISKS REPRESENTINGOVER 
$12,000,000 INSURANCE. 


THE BEST COMPANY FOR AGENTS, 


because it has the lowest death 
rate, affords the best security, 
and pays the most liberal com- 
mission. 

For further information ad- 


dress 
L, G, FOUSE, President, 


R.H. MACY & C0. 


14th ST., SIXTH AVE., and 13th 8T,, 
NEW YORK. 





GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODs 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


WE CALL ATTENTION TO OUR LARGE AND 
VARIED STOCK OF GOODS ADAPTED 
TO THE 


SUMMER SEASON 


OUR CUSTOMERS RESIDING IN THE 


COUNTRY, 


OR THOSE VISITING THE 


MOUNTAINS 
SEA-SHORE, 


CAN RELY ON HAVING THEIR 


ORDERS BY MAIL 
CAREFULLY EXECUTED AND PROMPTLY 
SHIPPED. 


OUR PRIGES 


ARE ALWAYS THE LOWEST, 


R. H. MACY & 60. 
COLUMBIA BICYCLES 


AND TRICYCLES. 


I haven’t spent a dollar for a doctor since 
I have had a bicycle. That is hard on the 
doctors, but it is a good argument for the 
bicycle.—[Rev. George F. Pentecost. 


THE POPE MFG, C0., 


597 Washington St., BOSTON. 


BRANCH HOUSES: 
{2 WARREN ST., NEW YORK; 415 WABASH AVE, CHICAGO. 


James M’Creery & Co, 


AT THEIR SEMI-ANNUAL STOCK 
INVENTORY ON THE 9TH INST., 
SELECTED SEVERAL VERY LARGE 
ASSORTMENTS OF QQLORED AND 
FANOY SILK VELVETS, ETC., WHICH 
THEY WILL DISPOSE OF DURING 
THIS MONTH AT EXTREMELY LOW 
PRIOES. 


BROADWAY AND 11th ST., NEW YORK, 








Lewis & Conger 


HAVE THE PLEASURE OF INFORMING THEIK 
PATRONS THAT THEY HAVE JUST ADDED TO 
THEIR ALREADY EXTENSIVE STOCK OF HOUSE 
FURNISHING GOODS AND TABLE GOODS A CHOICE 
ASSORTMENT OF 


DECORATED FRENCH CHINA. 


THESE GOODS BEING EXCLUSIVELY FROM ONE 
FACTORY, ARE UNIFORM IN COLOR AND OF THE 
FINEST QUALITY MANUFACTURED. THE SHAPES 
ARE THE NEWEST PRODUCED, AND THE DE 
SIGNS OF DECORATIONS THE RICHEST AND MOST 
ATTRACTIVE IN THE MARKET. IN THIS DEPART 
MENT, AS IN THE OTHERS OF THEIR ESTABLISH 
MENT, THEY ARE ABLE TOGIVE TO THEIR CUS- 
TOMERS THE BENEFIT OF IMPORTATION RATES. 


601 & 603 6th AVE.; 1838 & 1840 BROADWAY: 





Those answering an Advertisement wilt 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they saw the 





Advertisement in The Christian Union.® 
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